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ING COTTON has been 
the miracle man of the busi- 
ness world. Given up for 

dead, he has come back stronger than 
ever before. Slowly but surely in the 

last few years, cottons have surged 


into new popularity. 


And this year they attain new 
“highs” in fashion prominence. Never 
before have cottons been ottered in 
such a variety of weaves and weights, 


such 


charming and colorful designs. Never 


with such finish and “feel’’, in 


before have cottons been sought more 


! 


eagerly by well-dressed women! 


The story of cotton’s come-back 
has many interesting angles. But none 
is more interesting than the impor- 
tant part played by trademarking 
and identification. 


Here are just a few of the impor- 


UOTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. 
per year; 


Smith Publishing Co., 
Canada, $1.56 per year; Foreign, $2.00 per year. Emtered as second-class 


COTTON 


tant advantages secured by the manu- 


facturer who trademarks his cottons: 


; , 
tian against sub- 


1. Absolute prote. 


stitution. 

ae Nhore effe. 11ve adi '¢ rtisi He. 

3. Aname that builds up invalu- 
able good will. 

4. Steady, repeat-demand that is 


neither seasonal nor stationary. 


And then there is the obvious advan- 
tage of naming your fabric. The con- 
sumer will learn that name... use it 
when she comes back for more... 
when she buys made-up merchandise 

. . when she “bridges” or “teas” 


with friends. 


In the last few years Kaumagraph 
has helped many a manufacturer. In 
some cases we have actually created 


and designed the trademark. Often 


SS sss 


Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 


Subscriptic 
matter at the postoffice, 
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Kaumagraph has had the trademark 
registered. Always Kaumagraph has 
shown the manufacturer the ideal 
way to apply his trademark —with 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers. 


Kaumagraph Dry ° 


stitute the perfect method of applying 


Transfers con- 


trademarks to textiles with beauty, 
To fa- 
plication of Kaumagraph 


economy and absolute clarity. 
cilitate the ap 
Transfers we have designed special 
machinery that reduces marking costs 
to a negligible item. We will be glad 
to mail you additional information... 
or, if you prefer, we'll send a special 
representative to tell you more. 
» » 

KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick St. New York City 


Chicag Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Chattanooga, Tenn » « Charlotte, N. C€....... Pari 
Ontario . . Paris, France . . . Manchester, England 


m rates, United States and Posessions, $1.00 
Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Why Didn’t I Buy 
When Prices Were Low? 


You have seen him—the man who comes around when 
the Stock Market is booming and remarks with tears in 
his voice: “Why didn’t I buy ’em when they were low. 
I thought of buying a block of Consolidated X at 22. Now 
itis 175. I might have been rich.” 













And you laughed at him and his futile complaints of lost 
opportunity. 










Are you grasping your opportunity? Prices of Improved 
Machinery are lower than they will be when business is 
good again. It can be installed at less cost. Making the 
change will mean less lost production. 









The man who has his new machinery in and ready to go 
full tilt from the start of good business is like the man 
who buys his stocks low—it will be nice profits and good 
dividends from the start. 






The man who waits—well, he is going to be the man who 
says ‘If | had only — " 


Let’s Talk It Over. 



















DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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In the Cone Winding Process using the Foster 
Model 102 Winder—more pounds produced by 
the operative with the resulting lower winding 
costs per pound of yarn. 


Economy in Floor Space—the highest possible 
winding speed considering delicate yarn condi- 
tions. 


Sturdy machine design and construction—min- 
imum cost for replacements. 


Operating Conditions—end piecing movements 
reduced promoting efficiency and preventing op- 
erative fatigue. 


The following points of superiority of the Foster Cone Warping System have been 
demonstrated under competitive conditions. 
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In the Warping Process using the Foster Mag- 
azine Cone Creel—free drawing from the cone 
with exact even tensioning of each strand, elim- 
inating tight and loose warp ends. 


High Warping Speed without Stoppage for re- 
creeling. 


Each cone empties completely, eliminating stale 
yarn and waste. 


Cones hold up to 4% pounds of yarn (depend- 
ing on the density of the material). This is an 
important item in lowering warping costs. 


The Foster Cone Warping System is in operation in Cotton, Worsted, and Woolen Yarn and 


Weaving Mills. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Representative, John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Looking down 
the Sanforizer 
from the enter- 


ing end 




















And here is an enthusiastic letter telling how the Butterworth 
Sanforizer operated perfectly 24 hours after it was started:— 
From Ramapo Finishing Corporation, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 


“At the request of your Mr. H. W. Butterworth, Jr., we are enclosing a very compli- 
mentary letter sent us last week ~ Mr. G..W. Paulson, of the Sanforizing Division of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., regarding the start and first operations on our new Sanforizing 
Machine, which you recently furnished and installed in our plant. Needless to say, 
it is very gratifying to us to receive a letter of this kind,and we are forwarding it to 
your Organization so that you may all have a share in our pleasure. 

“We finished the act of installation of the new machine on Saturday, October 24th, 
and made a preliminary trial of cloth through the machine that afternoon. After 
making the few necessary slight adjustments, we started regular production on 
Monday, October 26th, and have already turned out over 100,000 yards. We succeeded 
on the second day bringing this machine up to full production as to speed and the 
speed is now only limited he the various types of cloth which we have to put through. 
Only small minor adjustments have had to be made, and we are very much pleased 
with the machine. 

“Will you please return Cluett, Peabody’s letter as soon as it has served your pur- 
pose, as we desire to keep this for our file. 

“With best regards to all the members of your organization and thanking them 
for their part in the production of this machine, we are, 

(Signed) Henry A. Barry, Treasurer” 





Complete literature on the Butterworth Sanforizer will be sent promptly upon request 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 













New England Office : Southern Office : In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 
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BUTTERWORTH Finis 
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SPINNING FROM 7s fo 90s 


these 4 typical mills average 11% saving 
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30s to 40s 50s to 00s 60s Zo 90s 


*100,000-SPINDLE MILL IN 

GEORGIA, spinning 7s to 12s, 

has cut its roll cost per spindle 

per year from 43 cents to 10 
cents, a 77% saving. 


*60,000-SPINDLE SOUTH 

CAROLINA MILL, spinning 

30s and 40s, saved 78% per year 

in a two-year test made on long 
draft spinning. 


HATEVER numbers you spin, you can cut 

your roll costs with Armstrong’s Seamless 

Cork Cots. The above figures, taken from production 

records of four representative mills, show clearly that 
big savings are being made under every condition. 

On regular or long draft spinning, on high crepe 
twist or soft twist, and with high roll speeds, Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots have fulfilled exacting 
requirements over a wide range of numbers—from 
2s to 120s. They stand the test under all conditions. 

Every mill has the same story to tell. “Strength and 
evenness of yarn equalled or bettered. Cork rolls less 


*NEW ENGLAND COTTON 

MILL, using a high crepe twisi 

on 508 to 60s, tested cork rolls for 

two years on 6000 spindles, cutting 
its roll cost 75%. 


*FINE COMBED YARN 

MILL in Gaston County, N. C., 

spinning 60s to 90s, cut its cost 

per spindle per year from $.12 
to $.0262 or 78%. 


affected by changing humidity conditions. Clearer 
waste noticeably decreased. Less trouble with lap-ups 
and hard ends.” 

More than 90 mills with a total spindlage of 5,500,000 
have now adopted Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots 
to help reduce their roll covering costs. 


~ ~ ~ ~ 


‘Complete facts and figures on any 


; , ° Armstrong's 
case above will be furnished on request. 8 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Product 


Armstrong’ Si eamless Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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No ‘combination in restraint of trade.’ is needed 
to put this old mill with its obsolescent equipment 
on the rocks. The pressure comes from modern 
. mills, with modern equipment, and the weapon is 
lower unit production costs. 


“FREE” competition is only for those with low 
costs. For competitors set prices and stipulate profits 
today . . and competition is hard on those with 
old equipment. 


In spinning rooms, for example, Whitin Model F 
Large Package Frames with 10 to 15% greater 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
Fales & Jenks Division 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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"FREE COMPETITION ? 
this milf 








bobbin capacity, instant reversing for changing the 
twist, accessible oiling, helical jack and cylinder 
gears, and heavy frame construction, have obsolet- 
ed frames no more than 10 or 12 years old. 
Whitin engineers will be pleased to survey any 
part of your preparatory machinery installations, 
and recommend changes or replacements if neces- 
sary to bring your costs in line with the lowest in 
the industry. 


The Whitin Model F Cotton Spinning Frame 
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Simple, Satisfactory, Inexpensive 


Single Process Picking 


_ At one-fifteenth the cost of new machines 


To. date, we have 110 installations of Aldrich Synchro- 
nized single process picking in operation. These machines 
are paying returns of from 50% to 200% a year on the 
investment. 


They are also making evener and cleaner laps than they 
made before on the two, or three process systems. 


New pickers cost fifteen times as much as it costs to put 
in Aldrich Synchronized picking; using your old pickers. 
Unless your present pickers are completely worn out, and 
need replacement, we can give you all the single process 


advantages at nominal cost. 


If your present pickers are worn out, you can buy good 
used pickers at low cost from mills in liquidation, and have 
us change them to the single process system. In this way, 
you get almost new single process picking at a fraction 
of the cost of wholly new machines. 


AldricH MachinE 
Greenwood Voge S South Caroline 
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To Mill Men who are 


“DISAPPOINTED” with profits! 


ALTO 
JACQUARD 


@ There are several things to be done about this business 
of dwindling profits. One is simple. It is effective. 
Direct. It sacrifices no quality. But it must be done—if your 
*‘disappointment” is to be displaced by an increase in profits! 
& That thing is replacement—replacement of outworn machinery 
by improved, up-to-date machinery—builders of profit, not 
only producers of goods. Take your jacquards, for example. 
Unless yours is an unusual case, you can cut your operating cost 
still further, make better profit per installation—if you move 
out the old and move in new and improved Halton’s Jacquards. 
& They’ll deliver the fabrics you need—for easier market- 
ability. And they’ll do it at less cost! 
Halton’s Jacquards are operating in the 
leading mills of the country—in such 
plants as Mohawk, Audiger & Meyer, Collins 
& Aikman. Why not at least investigate the 
possibilities of greater profit in production? 


Why not write for our catalogue—today? 


\ 
\\ 






THOMAS HALTON’S SONS, “C” and Clearfield, Phila., Pa. 





7 H. A. FORBES, P. 0. Box 1663, PATERSON, N. J. . Tel. Lambert 385-92W 
— Selling Agents DENNIS J. DUNN, Sth and College Streets. . . . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ARTHUR JEPSON, Sth and College Sts. or 407 Poplar Apts., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HERE’S WHAT THE NEW C&K SUPER SILK LOOM 
means to Ane 


FIXER 


It is with a shock that he first examines this NEW 
loom—for it is NEW and radically different. 



























This is a precision-built machine—not just castings 
filed to fit together. It has finished surfaces, and 
all parts are machined and jigged to insure com- 
plete interchangeability. 


The Fixer will see that efforts have been made to 
simplify his work to the utmost. Parts have been 
redesigned and relocated so as to make them more 
accessible than formerly—castings have been at- 
tached to outside of loom frames instead of inside 
and nuts are now invariably on the outside. Special 
heat treated bolts that do not stretch maintain 
adjustments, and fewer wrenches are required to 
fit these NEW looms. 


He will find simple means provided for the lining 
of the reed, pitching of the shuttle boxes and the 
making of those other adjustments that ensure the 
smooth and continuous operation of a loom. 


He will contrast this NEW loom with the Old. 


Fixing time and idle-loom time is thus reguced to 
a minimum. This means better production at less 
cost and that is what you must have to keep in 
the procession. 





THE NEW FAMILY 


High Speed Worsted Super Silk 
4x1 Automatic; 4x 4 Non-automatic Cone, dobby or intermediate head 
Cotton King—Cam or dobby Non-automatic with feeler motion 
2x1 and 4x1 bobbin changing 2x1 or 4x1 bobbin changing 
2x1 and 1x1 shuttle changing 2x 1 shuttle changing 





PRECISION PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION ALIKE IN ALL 


peepee gual &é KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown, Paterson, Philadelphia WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE  S. B. Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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The old rig might get you down 
to work... eventually. But you 
use street car, bus or automobile 
because it saves you time. It’s 
more comfortable, more conven- 
ient. It is modern, as befits a 
modern business executive. 


A hand-and-knee scrubber might 
get a floor passably clean... given 
enough time in which to do it, and 
enough elbow grease. But up-to- 
date mills should use a motor- 
driven scrubber polisher . . . be- 
cause it is faster, less laborious, 
cleaner. The wise superintendent 
will select the Finnell for its 
greater adaptability, durability 
and efficiency. There are nine 
Finnell models, permitting the 
selection of a just-right system for 
any sized mill. 


= 


— : " 


; ee <« 
é.. 4 oy 








you 


Perhaps you hesitate, comparing 
the price of a Finnell with what 
seems to be the cheapness of the 
old way. Actually the Finnell 
pays for itself in time and labor 
saved. 


Finnell-Kote is an illustration of 
this. This remarkable new process 
polishes in one operation, actually 
cutting in two the time required 
formerly to apply the wax and 
then polish the floor. 


Investigate now. A Finnell 
representative will be glad to call 
on request, make a survey of floor 
area and conditions in your mill 
and recommend the right Finnell 
system for your consideration. 
Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 1812 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


FINNELL 


Est.1906 
ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It Scrubs—Waxes—Polishes—Finishes 


Finnell-Kote is a highly condensed form of wax—requiring hot application. 
By means of a special dispenser unit, which can be attached to any of the 
Finnell models, Finnell-Kote is melted and applied to the floor, distributed 
immediately by the brushes. . 
beautiful polish by running the brushes again over the area. Saves half 
the cost of wax and takes but a fraction of the time. 


. and an instant later can be brought to a 
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Copyright 1931 by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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The complete drive is engineered by Allis- 
Chalmers... perfect performance is assured 


HE simplicity of the Texrope Drive is deceiving ... merely a set of 
V-belts running in grooved sheaves. 


It is deceiving because you don’t see the engineering that precedes the 
selection of the correct Texrope Drive. 


Belt speeds should not exceed a certain limit... it is not good practice 
to use sheaves smaller than the standards established by Allis-Chalmers 
... only certain belt sizes are practical for specific applications. 


Every standard Texrope Drive is selected by an Allis-Chalmers engineer. 
Every special application is designed by specialists in Texrope Drives. 


For these reasons, Texrope Drives are sold as complete units ... And 
for these same reasons, Allis-Chalmers assumes absolute responsibility 
for the performance of the complete drive. 


Over 125,000 Texrope Drives are now in use . . . 25,000 users praise this 
product. Try Texrope on a drive that is causing trouble. Ask for Bulletin 1228. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., (Texrope Division) 


MILWAUKEE Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 WISCONSIN 








. ALLIS-CHALMERS 


IDIRAIVIES 


ORIGINATED BY 


TEXROPE 












— another 
BEF. Goodrich 
Product 


Texrope Belts are made byB.F. 
Goodrich for Allis-Chalmers. 
Complete stocks are carried in 
Allis-Chalmers warehouses all 
over the globe. When your 


belts finally need replacement 
the nearest Allis-Chalmers 
office will serve you promptly. 


THE DRIVES THAT REVOLUTIONIZED = See TRANSMISSION PRACTICE « + « 
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Vogel Number Five Seat-Action Closet 
operates on water pressures of 25 lbs. 
or more. Tank is tested to 100 Ibs. air 
and water pressure. 
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WHAT MUST A 
FACTORY CLOSET 
DO? 

It must give years of service 
under the most severe operat- 
ing conditions — it must stand 
use and abuse and be econom- 
ical in the use of water—it must 
be easy to install and so de- 
signed that repairs, if ever nec- 
essary, are easily and quickly 
made; and finally, it must be 
backed by a concern that has 
been manufacturing factory 
closets for years. 


The closet that fills these re- 
quirements is 





Number Five 


Literature sent promptly 
upon request. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Louis, Mo. 


(Products -- 


INSTALLED BY PLUMBERS EVERYWHERE 
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DAYTON COG-BELTS 
BEND AS EASILY—AS 
NATURALLY AS YOU 
BEND YOUR FINGER! 3 






























COMPLETE DRIVES—PULLEYS AND BELTS—IN 


STOCK—ALL RATIOS—FRACTIONAL TO 100 H.P. 


aN 


a 












The Cog section... “built to bend” for extreme 
flexibility at high speeds, without heating, distortion, 
buckling or rippling. 

The “Neutral Axis’... the strength section. Per- 
manently pre-stretched by Dayton's patented process. 


The Outer Section .. . gives balance. Composed of 
layers of vulcanized, strong cord fabric, bias-cut to 
accommodate bending without strain or distortion. 





The entire belt is die-cut for precision and greater grip- 
ping power. Daytons are accurate and stay accurate. 


PlulNi— 
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DEMANDS... 


*more efficient plant 
operation... 


* lower production costs 


INSTALL DAYTON 
COG-BELT DRIVES 


Today’s lower price levels make necessary 
the elimination of waste in every form. 
Production costs must be lowered. In the 
important field of power transmission, pro- 
duction managers are turning to Dayton Cog- 
Belt Drives to effect revolutionary economies. 





For Dayton Cog-Belt Drives save the con- 
stant replacement costs and servicing charges that ordinary 
drives entail. They're far more ruggedly built. They have 
longer life. And that’s not all. They’re far more efficient. The 
accurately die-cut belts do not slip in the pulley grooves. 
Therefore, exact speed ratios are maintained through greater 
gripping power. This means more uniform—and far cheaper— 
production. 

Then, too, Dayton Cog-Belts are “Built to bend’’—easily, 
without heating, at high speeds. Their pre-stretched construc- 
tion and mechanical design eliminate the necessity for con- 
stant “take-ups.” No lubrication or dressing is necessary. 

But these are only a few of Dayton’s outstanding advantages. 
Let us give you the whole story of Dayton features that provide 
more dependable, more productive and profitable operation for 
your machinery. Remember, there is a Dayton Cog-Belt Drive 
for every type of machine, from the lightest to the heaviest. 

Send for a Dayton Cog-Belt Catalog and sample section of 
the belt. . . now. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ALL WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY SALES OFFICES 






Hayton. 
COG-BELT DRIVES 
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Kitson Picker equipped with FASC \F bearings 
and made by Saco-Lowell Company of Bostot, 


Massachusetts... for years users of SVC 
Bearings on all types of textile machinery. 


Ey roe TeExTILe inpustry TOO 


--- THE CHOICE IS KF { 







Industries that depend upon uninterrupted production 
schedules depend upon SKF ... ali industries. 





The mark SSF on a bearing means something more 
than mere commercial] patter on the subject of quality. 
It means that the bearing was designed for the job... 
laboratory-tested for the job... manufactured up to 
the demands to be made upon it, not down to a price 
that someone might be willing to pay forit... 


SASF is a world product. Wheels turn on SSF in 
every country on the globe. There’s no place under the 
sun of the civilized world where you can’t get SisF 
replacements, S0SF service. And that to the manufac- 
turer of an 50SF equipped product means something too. 


More than fifty leading manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery equip their products with S0SF Bearings. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


2785 
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“pDoOoUBLE-BLENDED” FoR A SINGLE PURPOSE 
—TO MAKE A BETTER RAYON YARN 


WE START at the very beginning to 
make Crown Brand a better rayon 
yarn —to give it greater strength, 
richer texture and smoother work- 
ability. We even control our own 
pulp production in a special plant 
with special corps of engineers. And 
all the way through we use the double- 
blend method. The pulp, for in- 
stance, is double-blended. The pulp- 
base of Crown Brand Rayon Yarns is 
a scientific compound of two basic 
materials. The required amount of 
each material is first built up by se- 
lecting small amounts from several 
sources of supply. The mixture of 
these small amounts forms the 
primary blend, and the compounding 
of two primary blends forms the 
double-blend and gives us the perfect 
pulp-base. Such painstaking pro- 
cedure, of course, results in absolute 
uniformity of every ingredient and 
the superior strength and elasticity 
of Crown Brand Rayon Yarns may be 
traced straight back to this double- 
blend precision. The big point 
in our service is to help you find the 
perfect yarn for your specific purpose 
and deliver it to you in the form best 
suited to its economical use. Write 
here to headquarters freely on any 
problem in connection with rayon 
goods manufacture. 


THE VISCOSE COMPAN 
200 Madison Avenue 


COTTON 


* 


To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns 


and their more pofitable use. 
the industrial series. 





New 
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Kitson Picker equipped with SADC IF bearings 
and made by Saco-Lowell Company of Bostot, 
Massachusetts... for years users of SRLS 
Bearings on all types of textile machinery. 









In THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY TO0 


...THE cHorceE 1s SKF ? 





Industries that depend upon uninterrupted production 
schedules depend upon SKF ,.. all industries. 





The mark SSF on a bearing means something more 
than mere commercial patter on the subject of quality. 
It means that the bearing was designed for the job... 
laboratory-tested for the job ...manufactured up to 
the demands to be made upon it, not down to a price 
that someone might be willing to pay forit... 


SSF is a world product. Wheels turn on SSF in 
every country on the globe. There’s no place under the 
sun of the civilized world where you can’t get SSF 
replacements, S0SF service. And that to the manufac- 
turer of an SSF equipped product means something too. 


More than fifty leading manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery equip their products with Sif Bearings. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





. BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
785 
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“poUBLE-BLENDED” FOR A SINGLE PURPOSE 
—TO MAKE A BETTER RAYON YARN 


WE START at the very beginning to 
make Crown Brand a better rayon 
yarn —to give it greater strength, 
richer texture and smoother work- 
ability. We even control our own 
pulp production in a special plant 
with special corps of engineers. And 
all the way through we use the double- 
blend method. The pulp, for in- 
stance, is double-blended. The pulp- 
base of Crown Brand Rayon Yarns is 
a scientific compound of two basic 
materials. The required amount of 
each material is first built up by se- 
lecting small amounts from several 
sources of supply. The mixture of 
these small amounts forms the 
primary blend, and the compounding 
of two primary blends forms the 
double-blend and gives us the perfect 
pulp-base. Such painstaking pro- 
cedure, of course, results in absolute 
uniformity of every ingredient and 
the superior strength and elasticity 
of Crown Brand Rayon Yarns may be 
traced straight back to this double- 
blend precision. The big point 
in our service is to help you find the 
perfect yarn for your specific purpose 
and deliver it to you in the form best 
suited to its economical use. Write 
here to headquarters freely on any 
problem in connection with rayon 
goods manufacture. 


THE 


200 Madison Avenue 


COTTON 


¥ 


To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns 


and their more pofitable use. 
the industrial series. 


VISCOSE 
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New 
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I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, New Hampshire NEW YORK 
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News ‘‘hot off the griddle’’ — the 
product of giant presses, turned out 
at a rate that consumes tons of paper 
every day. 


Newsprint—with its background of paper mills, 
pulp mills, the lumber camps—all the evolutions 
from tree to press room. And through it all the 
machines and equipment that make possible our 
modern requirements: among them Cocheco 
Belting, prime favorite of the paper mills be- 
cause its quality insures efficient service under 
the most strenuous conditions. 


Production, in every phase of modern industry, 
comes down to equipment. Efficient machines, 
ample power and the correct power transmission 
are essentials everywhere. The Cocheco Belting 
is such a frequent choice in so many fields be- 
cause it delivers service—along with the power 
—that makes its use a constant satisfaction. 


The Belting Booklet on Request 





PHILADELPHIA 


ERE 
U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S.C. sm nesmn seam 
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INTEGRITY 


Integrity as a business asset does not appear in expert 
accountants’ statements under that name, but it does 
appear as an integral part of every favorable statement 


of a worthy house. 


Integrity is a necessary part of any business building 
program. The integrity of a product, a character, an idea, 
a thing, is the result of a stubborn determination to hew 
to a straight line, an inherent honesty of purpose, or just 
plain common sense. Like a work of art it lives long 


and is continuously profitable. 
. 


Saleable textiles wanted at any price are invariably a 
skillful mixture of many elements from raw materials to 
finished product. Not the least of which is the chem- 
icals necessary to assist in the intricate technique of 


fabrication. 


Good textile chemicals require those qualities which are 


the very fabric of integrity. 


ARKANSAS COMPANY - INC 


233 BROADWAY Ac NE€Ww YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF ie PEAT ILE 








CHEMICALS 





COTTON 
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Air view of mid-town New York taken from directly over The SHELTON 


© Curtiss Flying Service, Inc.—Photo Division 


Most people 


y The Heart . 
of New York, 


ZONE 


who visit New York 


The SHELTON Swim- 
ming Pool may be 
used by all guests, at 
all times, without 
charge. 


—spend their days and nights 


in the mid-town section 


It is the center of uptown business life—the 
shopping district—and the theatrical and 
night life metropolis of the world. The 
SHELTON, with its many other attractions 
besides convenience to these activities, has 
become one of the most popular of hotels 
among visitors to the city. In addition to 
supplying every possible hotel service, it 
gives its guests an atmosphere of quiet and 
comfort and hospitality that is most un- 
usual to find in a metropolitan hotel. You'll 
enjoy a visit to The SHELTON. 


SLUELTON 


49th and Lexington Ave. New York 


Room for one, 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Room for two, 


$4.00 and $4.50 


Suites, 
$5.50 and up 


5 minutes from Grand Central Station—convenient to all business, shopping and theatrical activities 


in mid-town New York 
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INCREASING 
PRODUCTION 


with a rubber belt 
that’s different! 





You may find it hard to believe. 
Most mill superintendents are skeptical at 
first. Production increased by so small a 
thing as a belt! 


Yet the evidence is waiting for you — and 
it’s not theoretical evidence. It is based on 
careful records kept in modern textile mills. 
It will be backed up by results in your mill 
when you try it. Goodrich Highflex will give 
you greater output per spindle than the best 
grade of leather — and far greater than old- 
type rubber and cotton belts. 


This is a rubber belt that’s different. How? 
First, in the rubber of which it is made — “High- 
flex” rubber. This is a special compound devel- 
oped over a period of years in The B. F. Goodrich 
laboratories. It has lightning elasticity, remarkable 
power of recovery and ability to stand constant 
flexing without losing that elasticity. 


Second, this belt differs from most others in its 
construction. Years ago Goodrich adopted the 
square edge, with every ply ending at the edge. 
With “Highflex” rubber this type of construction 
is of double importance. 

But the result is the important thing! These 
features give this belt a far superior pulley grip. 
And that means a phenomenally low percentage 
of slip. 

Here’s where the increased production comes 
in! Lack of slip is the most important single re- 
quirement for textile-mill belting. With the Good- 
rich Highflex belt (after changing from leather) 
it has been responsible for increased production 
so great as to pay for the new belting in a period 
as short as seven weeks. 

Wouldn’t you like to have full information 
about the savings this belt can make for you, 
about the greater efficiency it can bring to your 
plant? Write to The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, (Established 1870), Akron, Ohio, for 
bulletin 15167-G10 and name of nearest distributor. 


GOODRICH HIGHFLEX BELTING 
Another B. F. Goodrich Product @™G@ 
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PROVED! 


Monel Metal “entirely 






satisfactory” for textile 


laboratory equipment 





CHAS. E. MULLIN, D.8c., M.Sc., F.A.1.C., F.T.1. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, RAYON AND DYEING 
HEAD DIVISION TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, SOUTH CAROLINA 













January 6, 1931. 





View at dyehouse at Clemson College, show- 
ing all Monel Metal paddle dyeing machine. 






International Nickel Company, 
67 Wall Street, . 
New York City, W. Y. 









Dear Sirs; 





In reply to your recent letter, I will say that we 
have considerable Monel Metal apparatus in use in our 
textile chemistry and dyeing laboratory. Among other 
things, we have several dye tubs lined with Monel Metal 
and heated with Monel Metal coils, both the open and 
closed type. We have some constant temperature water 
baths, for use in dyeing experiments, which have Monel 
Metal tops; a Monel Metal, paddle type hosiery dyeing 
machine, and a. number of smali vessels, such as pans, 
buckets, etc., for use in dyeing smaller lots. 












All of this material has been in use for some time 
and a part of it.for some years. We have found it en- 
tirely satisfactory for every purpose for which it is 
intended.- In fact it has given me considerable pleas- 
ure to recommend Monel apparatus to a number of concerns 
who are dyeing their own rayon and similar yarns in the 
old fashioned wooden apparatus. I have repeatedly told 
these people that they are paying for good appuratus, 
even though they do not have it, in the amount of yarn 
which they are spoiling by the present methods of hand- 
ling. I am sure that this is true. 

















In spite of the fact that we have students handling 
this apparatus at all times, and that these students have 
not previously handled Monel Metal, we have not in any 
case hed any difficulty in any way whatsoever with it. 
It is indeed a pleasure for me to give you the benefit of 
my experience along these lines. . 












Students at work in dyehouse of 

Clemson College, South Carolina. 

Note the Monel Metal lined skein 

vats, Monel Metal dye sticks, 

Monel Metal pans, pails, and dip- 

pers and Monel Metal water bath 
for sample dyeing. 


Mone!.Metal is a registered trade 

mark applied toa technically con- 

trolled nickel-copper alloy of high 

nickel content. Monel Metal is 

mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 

marketed solely by International 
Nickel. 







THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC... 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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4 
SIX POINTS FOR YARMOR 


ERCULES Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine Oil is a valuable aid in producing 
quality textiles. 


It is a powerful solvent for gums and waxes. | 
. It has excellent emulsifying properties. 

It is a splendid wetting-out agent and penetrant. | 
It produces a cleaner white and more even bleach. 

It helps prevent uneven or faulty dyeing. 

It is a time-saver when used in the kier compound. 


Dako = 


Yarmor Pine Oil in soluble form is marketed to the textile industry through 
textile chemical manufacturers. Orders for textile compounds should specify 
that Hercules Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine Oil be used in their manufacture. 


| 
_ HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


995 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Branch Offices: - + + «+ « + Chicago 
Salt Lake City 


New York - . : . - St. Louis 
San Francisco 





i NITROCELLULOSE + - STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL COMMERCIAL ABIETIC ACID .- ALPHA TERPINEOL 
WOOD ROSIN : STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE CHEMICAL COTTON . - ETHYL ABIETATE 
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Permutit 


COTTON 





20 
‘Textile 
Men 
tell you 
why 


they use 
Water 


“Treatment 





These are a few representative comments from hundreds of 
Permutit-equipped mills. Study the matter of water treat- 
ment for your own mill. Write for booklet, ““Reducing Tex- 
tile Costs and Troubles.”” No obligation, of course. 
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WISCONSIN 
“We are able to save about 75% on soap bills .. . it 
has increased the marketability of our product.” 
OHIO 
“We have saved about $3000 worth of soap a year.” 
NORTH CAROLINA 
“We get a better bleach with both chlorine and pe- 
roxide, also a great improvement in our general fin- 
ishing and dyeing.” 
GEORGIA 
“We could not operate without a water softener.” 


TENNESSEE 
“The principal advantage we find from treated water 
is in the handle and feel of the goods, and it enables 
us to get them clean much easier.” 
WEST VIRGINIA 
“Effected for us a saving of 50% to 70% in soap and 
other chemicals.” 
MICHIGAN 
“Permutit Equipment handles the situation with a 
large saving in soap and alkali.” 
CALIFORNIA 
“It would be impossible to dye with Los Angeles 
water without a softener.” 
NEW ZEALAND 
“We showed a saving of 33% in milling and piece 
scouring and 50% in wool scouring.” 
OHIO 
“If soap were ever precipitated on the (felt) fiber 
with hafd water, nothing that could be done would 
remove it.... Were we to build another mill tomor- 
row we would use Permutized water, unless the wa- 
ter was zero soft.” 
NEW JERSEY 
“The saving in mill supplies has been considerable.” 
CONNECTICUT 
“Results have more than justified the cost of instal- 
lation.” 
PENNSYLVANIA 
“We have saved from 40% to 50% in our soap bills.” 
MISSOURI 
“We are operating our bleacher not only more eco- 
nomically but also with higher efficiency.” 
NEW YORK 
“We feel that the Permutit System has paid for itself 
in 12 months.” 
INDIANA 
“Our records show a good saving in soap and other 
materials.” 
ONTARIO 
“We use only half the amount of soap that we used 
previously.” 
MINNESOTA 
“We have saved 50% to 60% on our soda bills and 
35% to 40% on our soap bills.” 
TENNESSEE 
“Has improved considerably the quality of our 
bleach.” 
NORTH CAROLINA 
“We have cut our soap supply more than half.” 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 

440 FourTH AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Industrial and Household Zeolite Water 
Softeners, Hot and Cold Lime Soda, Lime-Barium Water 
Softeners—Sand Filters—lIron, Oil and Manganese Remov- 
ing Filters—OContinuous Boiler Blowoff Equipment—Ranarex 
COz Indicators and Recorders—Other Power Plant and 
Water Treating Specialties. 





TWENTY-THREE SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Kt 
has 


produced a 
new triple-flow 
circulation 


KIER 


for 


: W PEROXIDE BLEACHING 
















EW in design . . . new in development .. . and a 

valuable offering to the Bleaching Industry for it com- 
bines greater economy of operation with finer quality of 
bleach. This new Kier is especially designed for uniform 
bleaching of full capacities of heavy goods. 


7 Distinctive Features --- 


TRIPLE-FLOW CIRCULATION—Liquor is circulated simultaneously in 3 direc- 
tions,—from top to bottom—center to side—side to center. 

MAXIMUM PENETRATION—Liquor travels a minimum distance to reach any 
part of the Kier and contacts practically all parts of the load at all 
times. 

BETTER DYE BOTTOMS—Bleaching is complete and uniform. No resists from 
boiling or uneven bleaching. 

UNIFORM TREATMENT—No dead spots. No channeling. All of the cloth is 
subjected to the constantly moving liquor. 

MORE ECONOMICAL OPERATION—Maximum amount of goods treated in a 
given volume of liquor—a decided advantage in peroxide bleaching, 
where ratio of goods to liquor is an economic factor of importance. 

HIGH BLEACH QUALITY—Clear, permanent whites. No weakened fibres. No 
“seconds”. No damaged goods. 

CAPACITY—Loads to full capacity with good penetration and uniform treat- 
ment insured. 


Wewill gladly send detailed informa- 
tion about this new Triple-Flow Cir- 
culation Kier---especially adapted for 
use with the R. & H. System of Perox- 
ide Bleaching. 


e DEVELOPED, SPONSORED AND SERVICED BY 
4 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL@ 


INCORPORATED 


Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NOTHING EQUALS THE 
g@ LOW COST PER YEAR 


OF DEPENDABLE 
WHIRLWIND 
PERFORMANCE 






Here’s all you need know 
about economical extraction 


The purchase price is no measure of Whirlwind value. This remarkable 
extractor saves so much over such a long period of time that only cost 
per year of dependable performance reveals its real worth. Think of the 
speedy production in the limited space it takes, think of the smooth-run- 
ning, vibrationless operation, the many safety features, the positive bal- 
ance, the economical operation. By the batch, hour, week, or year, the 
Whirlwind is kind to your overhead . . . and remember, that while 
Whirlwind performance can be purchased at a fair price . . . Whirlwind 
performance cannot be duplicated at any price. Write for facts. 


* 

Get THE FACTS 
AND YOU'LL GET 
A FLETCHER 








Belt or 
Motor Drive 
40-48 and 
60-in. 
Baskets 


FLETCHER 


THROWING MACHINERY FOR SILK AND RAYON - - CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS - - NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


FLETCHER WORKS. - inostconostrer » PHILADELPHIA 


FORMERLY SCHAUM AND UHLINGER - ESTABLISHED 1850 











S. H. SHERMAN, 
Superintendent, 
Lenoir Cotton Mills, 
Nelson Cotton Mills Company, 
Whitnel Cotton Mills Company. 
Lenoir, N. C. 
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THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 








IMPROVED 


A fixed value for a given amount of effort 
removes an age-old source of contention be- 
tween workers and employers. The Bedaux 
Principle of Labor Measurement is this 
fixed value. 


The spirit of co-operation created by Bedaux 
is founded on mutual confidence. Where the 
system is to be installed a portion of the 
actual workers are used for Bedaux time 
study in order that the other workers may 
know exactly how it is done and why. Their 
confidence is won in the fairness and accu- 
racy of the Bedaux values established. This 
confidence is retained through assurance 
that these Bedaux values are secure against 
revision as long as the method or process 
remains the same. 


The workers learn that base rates are estab- 
lished on jobs and not on individuals. They 


INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


derive a sense of security from the knowl- 
edge that individual rates are not subject to 
revision. They are shown that a change in 
the base rate of an entire group would 
throw out of balance the entire scale of 
rates throughout the plant. The employer 
is assured a definite amount of work in re- 
turn for the wages paid, while the employee 
is assured a fixed amount of work asked in 
return for his basic wage. 

The Bedaux Principle accurately measures 
labor, utilizes energy formerly wasted—and 
by placing a premium on better than normal 
production, encourages every worker to do 
his best. 


Successfully used in over 300 industrial 
plants. 


Write for book entitled, ‘‘BEDAUX 
MEASURES LABOR.’ 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President 
J}. SKELLY, General Manager 
22 East 40th Street 
New York City 





H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
in charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


manufacturers favor \ 
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a Bp THESE difficult days any product possessing even the 

highest degree of merit must be backed by a sound, helpful 
and constructive merchandising plan if success is to be assured. 
@ @¢ SPUN-LO—the year’s outstanding development in the 
synthetic yarn industry—has outstanding merit. The manner in 
which it is being promoted is of real and substantial benefit to 
those progressive manufacturers who are cooperating with us. 
 @ SPUN-LO is a distinctive and dependable product suitable 
for practically every kind of commodity in which any type of 
synthetic yarn is now being employed. And the character of 
our merchandising effort for this new yarn is such as to win 


the respect of the entire industry. Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Va. 


Pim * i © 
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Actual and Pre-Determined Costs 


in this series 

1223, November Cor- 
TON), the writer attempted 
to point out some of the 
most glaring mistakes 
made in cotton mill cost 
finding and to give his idea 
of the proper method of as- 
certaining true cost condi- 
tions insofar as the men- 
tioned examples were concerned. He explicitly stated 
that it was not his purpose to outline a cost system, 
and he thought at that time that his consideration of 
costs in this series would not extend beyond the men- 
tioned article, but due to certain prepublication dis- 
cussions of the article it has been deemed wise to fol- 
low up with another one, dealing with mill costs. This 
article, however, is not to be considered as a comple- 
ment to the other one insofar as cost finding is con- 
cerned, for the two do not by any means approach a 
coverage of the subject. 

The previous article dealt chiefly with actual 
costs, and in a general way. In its paragraphs the 
words “predetermined costs” did not appear nor was 
a concrete discussion of the ways and means of 
figuring a separate cost for each and every differ- 
ent yarn number and style of goods included, al- 
though the writer did intend to convey to the read- 
ers the importance of such determination. 


Actual costs differ from predetermined costs in 
that the former, if correctly computed, give cost 
facts of the past; whereas, the latter deals with 
costs of the future. The former relates experience, the 
latter anticipates the future. The degree of accuracy 
that can be secured in computing predetermined costs 
without actual costs as a basis depends upon the mill en- 
gineering and cost 
accounting knowl- 
edge and ability of 
the person respon- 
sible for it. To the 
writer, predeter- 
mined cost when- 
ever possible 
should be so con- 
strued and calcu- 
lated as to be actu- 
al cost so modified 


I THE EIGHTH ARTICLE 


November issue. 


etc. 


HIS discussion is a result of some interesting 
(page Ramen on the author's article, "Don't Sell 
Your Goods Below Cost—But Be Sure You Know 
Your Costs", which appeared on page 1223 of the 


Here he emphasizes the difference existing be- 
tween actual cost and pre-determined cost; and 
discusses cost differentials, overhead differentials, 
It will be an interesting article to read after 
the previous one mentioned 


Ninth of a Series of Articles on 





PUTTING th ‘TEXTILE 
HOUSE t"® ORDER 


By NGchael ©Welsh_ 





as to take care of any an- 
ticipated changes in price 
of raw stock or commodi- 
ties or changes in processes 
or machinery or anything 
else which would affect the 
cost of manufacturing dur- 
ing the period considered. 

Yes, it is indeed a 
short-sighted mill execu- 
tive who does not serious- 
ly interest himself in predetermined costs, for as it 
has been truly said, “The greatest utility of any 
cost procedure lies in the guidance it provides in 
respect to sales policies,” and sales policies deal 
with the future and not with the past. An actual 
cost report for a preceding period will give a com- 
petent mill executive information which will en- 
able him to predetermine cost for the future, for he, 
better than anyone else, should be able to modify 
it so as to make it amenable to changes he antici- 
pates. 


Cost Differentials. 


In cases where new yarns are to be made or 
goods requiring new yarns and new constructions 
are to be manufactured, knowledge and ability over 
and above that which are commonly considered as 
necessary for actual cost finding are required in 
computing predetermined cost. In such cases textile 
engineering is needed, for accurate scientific esti- 
mations are indispensable when proximate experi- 
ence is lacking, but even then modification of prac- 
tical experience is far safer than purely theoretical 
calculations which are made without the aid of ex- 
perience figures for the respective mill. 

No cost report is really worth while unless cor- 
rect cost differen- 
tials of different 
yarn numbers or 
_styles of fabrics 
are determined. 
That, itself, is cost 
finding. In deter- 
mining cost differ- 
entials, the job 
should be a thor- 
ough one. It should 
cover every thing 
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in any way connected with the expense end of man- 
ufacturing the products being considered. Raw 
stock, supplies, labor, overhead and other costs vary 
for different yarn numbers and fabrics. There are 
many different systems used in determining cost dif- 
ferentials. Most of them are similar in principle, 
differing only in detail procedure. It would be im- 
possible to give a complete system in the available 
space, so only references to cases which would cause 
the methods to be different in different mills will be 
given. One should never forget what true cost find- 
ing is. It is not the use of one system or another. 
It is not a theoretical report which is submitted pe- 
riodically. It’s a recording of costs, and such a re- 
cording must reflect true conditions or it is not cor- 
rect. Average costs are far from enlightening when 
various yarns and fabrics are manufactured. Surely 
it costs more per pound to spin 20’s yarn than it 
does to spin 15’s. It’s up to the mill to find out what 
that difference is. In one mill the spinners and dof- 
fers are paid by the side, while in others, by a more 
direct method—by the hanks. In the first case the 
cost of spinning is usually found by determining the 
average cost per spindle and multiplying by the 
number of spindles making each yarn number and 
dividing by the production of each yarn number 
after making allowances for the net wastes 
which will follow. When the spinners are paid by 
the hanks, the method is a more direct and a simpler 
one, for in such cases it is very easy to convert cost 
per hank of the various numbers into cost per pound. 


Overhead Differentials. 


When direct labor is considered, direct systems 
can frequently be used, for piece rates are quite 
common, but with indirect labor and general over- 
head expenses a system, such as the spindle basis 
or the loom basis method must be resorted to. This 
is true because in most cases it is impossible to work 
out a better way; and after all, such expenses are 
influenced directly by the number of spindles and 
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looms. Of course when there are wide variances 
such as between plain cam looms and Jacquard 
looms such a method is not correct in considering 
the whole weave room, but can be applied after sep- 
arating the expense of operating the cam looms 
from the Jacquards. 


When Only One Weight Stock Is Made. 


When mills manufacture only one weight stock 
such as laps for all yarns and fabrics, average cost 
per pound is sufficient as a basis, but further com- 
puting is necessary if the percentages of waste in 
subsequent processes vary with the different yarns 
and fabrics. When several different weights are 
made the average system is not adequate, and either 
theoretical production or an average actual produc- 
tion for the various machines should be used to di- 
vide up the expenses of the process in order to apply 
against the production of the different weights. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that no one sys- 
tem in its entirety is adaptable to any two mills un- 
less they are similar in every detail, which is rarely 
ever the case, but the writer has noted a decided ten- 
dency on the part of some accountants to apply 
their one system without sufficient modifications to 
all mills engaging their services. 

In computing manufacturing costs whether they 
be actual costs or predetermined costs a thorough 
knowledge of each process department and plant and 
their various ramifications is essential to a true de- 
termination of cost differentials, by which alone 
can any mill executive properly appraise the value of 
different yarns and fabrics to his organization and 
thereby be guided in respect to the formulating of 
his sales policies. 

The writer realizes that this article is a hop-skip 
and jump affair, but it, like the preceding one, is 
only intended to direct attention along the lines he 
considers as correct in mill cost finding. He, how-. 
ever, will be glad to give his opinion on special cases 
provided readers will communicate with CoTTon. 
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Obituary. 


JOHN Hu, textile engineer, of At- 
ianta, Ga., passed away at a private 
sanitarium in Atlanta on Saturday, No- 
vember 28th, following an illness of 
several weeks as a result of heart trou- 
ble. He was 57 years of age, and is 
survived by Mrs. Hill, who was for- 
~ merly Miss Lois Patillo; and by two 
brothers, Perry and Bun Hill, of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., and a sister, Mrs. John 
©. Martin, of Columbus. 


Mr. Hill was an outstanding figure 
in the development of the southern tex- 
tile industry. A graduate of Cornell 
University, he was for a time south- 
ern representative for the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shops, and later established his 
own textile engineering organization 
through which he aided in the erection 
and equipping of many southern mills. 
He was also southern representative of 
the Foster Machine Company, and act- 
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ed as consulting engineer for Swift 
Mfg. Co. and other southern mills. 


THOMAS L. CURLEE, superintendent 
of the King Cotton Mills Corp., Bur- 
lington, N. C., passed away at his home 
on October 29th, following an illness 
caused by heart disease. He was 55 
years of age. 


JOHN R. Dover, Sr., an outstanding 
mill executive of Shelby, N. C., died 
on October 18th, of heart trouble. Mr. 
Dover, 73 years of age, was president 
of the Bastside Mills, Dover Mills Co. 
and Ora Mills of Shelby. He is survived 
by his wife and eight children, among 
whom is J. R. Dover, Jr., active head 
of the Dover enterprises. 


Rovert A. SCHOOLFIELD, the last sur- 
vivor of the founders of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, died at his 
home in Danville, Va., on October 25th, 
of pneumonia and heart trouble, at the 


age of 78 years. Mr. Schoolfield aided, 
in 1881, in the development of the mills 
which have become the largest textile 
unit in the South. His connection with 
the company was continuous for 45 
years, until 1927, when he was made 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Epwin K. Davis, chief engineer of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., died in Atlanta on November 
18th, following an emergency opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Davis, a 
native of Pennsylvania, had been asso- 
ciated with the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills for the past 19 years. During 
the war, he was a noted aviator, hav- 
ing been the fifth pilot sent to France 
for active duty by the United States 
Army. He was graduated from the 
Georgia School of Technology. Mr. 
Davis, who is survived by his widow 
and two daughters, was 38 years of 
age. 
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Paying Operatives by Check 


HE FACT that south- 

ern cotton mills have 
been rather slow in 
replacing the old plan of 
paying their operatives in 
cash with the more modern 
system of issuing weekly 
individual checks, should 
not be attributed to any lack 
of progressiveness on the 
part of the mill executives, 
but is largely a result of 
the absence of accurate in- 
formation on the actual ex- 
perience of those who have 
installed the check system. 


Almost every industry has some peculiar problems 
connected with its system of wage payment, and this 
is particularly true in the southern textile industry be- 
cause of certain unusual conditions surrounding the 
origin and growth of cotton manufacturing in the 
South. The fact that practically all of the mills were 
located in more or less rural communities where bank- 
ing facilities were not available, made it necessary for 
the mills to pay their employees in cash instead of by 
check. 


Survey on Methods of Payment. 


Realizing the growing interest in this subject on 
the part of mill executives, a survey was recently made 
among the Georgia mills, in an effort to get some defi- 
nite information as to the systems of wage payment 
being used in the mills of that state. Through a brief 
questionnaire the mills were asked whether or not 
they paid their employees by cash or check, how many 
regular operatives they employed, the length of time 
required to prepare the weekly payroll if the check 
system were used, and their reasons for any objections 
to either the cash oy the check plans. Information 
was received from a total of 107 mills, employing 
55,500 employees, and operating about 2,600,000 spin- 
dles, so it is felt that this survey is quite representa- 
tive of the entire industry in that particular field. 


As indicated by this survey the cash system pre- 
dominates to a great extent for out of this total, it 
was found that 81 mills, with 42,200 employees, and 
1,955,000 spindles use the weekly cash envelope to 
pay their operatives. 


Checks Used by Mills of Different Size. 


However, it was quite surprising to find that as 
many as 26 mills, with 13,300 employees, and 645,000 
spindles use the check system exclusively, and have 
found it very satisfactory. Included in this group 
are mills of all sizes, ranging from the largest mill 
with 1,850 employees and 80,000 spindles, to a very 
small weaving mill with only 40 employees,, so the sys- 
tem does not seem to be confined to any particular 
size or class, but is adaptable to both large and small 


By T. M. Forbes, Secretary 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia. 


COMPREHENSIVE discussion of the 

use of checks by mills, in paying-off, in- 
stead of the older custom of cash-payment. 
Mr. Forbes has analyzed the returns from a 
very thorough questionnaire to a large num- 
ber of mills, covering this subject; and he 
has given here the results of his findings. The 
subject is covered from every angle, as to 
th objections raised to paying by check, and 
the advantages reported by those who are 
regularly using this method . 


mills. The majority of the 
mills using the check sys- 
tem employ an average of 
about 350 operatives. 

Another interesting fact 
revealed by the survey is 
that the check system is 
being used by mills in very 
isolated rural communities 
where bank facilities are 
several miles distant, as 
well as in mills that are lo- 
cated in the small towns 
and larger cities. 

Of the entire number 
of mills reporting, only one 
had ever discontinued the check system in favor of 
the cash plan, and in this case the reason given for 
the change, was the extra cost of preparing the pay- 
roll checks and records. Not one of the mills report- 
ing the use of checks indicated any dissatisfaction 
with the system or any desire to change back to pay- 
ing by cash. 

A great many of the mills using the cash plan 
gave as their principal reason the fact that the oper- 
atives preferred cash, and yet none of these mills had 
ever used the check system, so it cannot be a definitely 
accepted fact that the operatives prefer cash until the 
check system has actually been tried and the employ- 
ees have expressed a decided objection to it. In fact, 
several mills using checks stated that their employees 
preferred checks to cash and this conclusion was 
reached after several years’ actual experience. 

Outstanding among all of the objections to the 
use of checks, were those involving inconvenience to 
the employees in getting their checks cashed. The in- 
accessibility of adequate banking facilities was the ob- 
jection raised by the largest number of mills, most 
of which were located in isolated communities or some 
distance from the smaller towns and cities. That it 
is possible to overcome this difficulty is proven by the 
fact that several mills now using the check system 
satisfactorily are located in more or less isolated com- 
munities, and the majority of them are on the out- 
skirts of very small towns. Many of these mill vil- 
lages are from one to three miles from the nearest 
bank. 


It was pointed out that while banks may be near 
at hand, the working hours of the employees would 
not permit them to get to the banks during banking 
hours. Under ordinary conditions, and unless some 
special arrangements were made, this would be true, 
but some mills have solved this problem by delivering 
the checks on Friday, instead of Saturday, giving the 
employees an opportunity to get them cashed during 
the noon hour. Other mills have made special arrange- 


ments with the banks so that the employees may get 
their checks cashed after banking hours. 


The burden placed on the stores in the community 
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is another objection offered to the use of checks, it 
being pointed out that these stores would have to carry 
a large amount of cash on hand to meet this emer- 
gency each week. On the face of it, this might seem 
true, and yet since the employees are paid weekly the 
amounts of the checks would never be very large, and 
cashing them would mean little more than changing 
currency of large denominations. As a rule, the mills 
paying by cash use bank notes of the largest possible 
denominations, in order to save time, so the stores 
would have to carry the change anyway. 

That some of the stores might make some small 
service charge for cashing employees’ check is entirely 
possible and probable, as expressed by several mills. 
When the existence of such a condition should come 
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of unusual honesty. On the other hand, the loss of 
a payroll check does not mean any loss to the employee. 
Payment on the lost check can be stopped and a dupli- 
cate issued as soon as the mill is notified and the em- 
ployee gets his money with little delay. The danger 
of forged endorsements has been greatly exaggerated, 
however, because one group of mills, employing more 
than 2,000 operatives report only one or two instances 
of forged endorsements during a period of more than 
three years, when checks have been used regularly. 


From the Bank's Viewpoint. 


From the standpoint of the banks, several objec- 
tions were made to the check system. The extra cler- 
ical work and the rush of business on “pay day” were 
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Sample of a representative check used by a Georgia mill for paying operatives. 


are noted at left 


to the attention of the mill, every possible effort should 
be made to educate the employees to the knowledge of 
the fact that the checks are just as negotiable at face 
value as bank notes, and they should be encouraged 
not to trade with any merchant who would so take ad- 
vantage of the situation. By advertising his willing- 
ness to cash the company payroll checks, an enterpris- 
ing merchant would be able to attract a considerable 
amount of trade from the mill employees, and instances 
are known where merchants have cordially invited the 
mill operatives to bring their checks to their stores to 
be cashed, as a means of building good-will and in- 
creasing business. 

The danger of forged endorsements has been of- 
fered as one of the main objections to the use of 
checks. Without the proper protective measures and 
insurance coverage, such a danger would exist and the 
employees would only be able to cash their checks 
where they could be properly identified, usually in the 
immediate community. Numerous protective devices 
are offered on the market as a means of preventing 
any alteration of the names and amounts on the checks, 
and where such devices are used, the mills are able to 
carry forgery insurance (with identification of payee 
waived), at a very small cost, to guard against loss to 
the employee, the mill, or the bank, in the case of a 
forged endorsement. 

When an employee loses his envelope—and in- 
stances of this kind are frequent—he has no means of 
recovering it unless the finder happens to be someone 
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cited as some of the disadvantages. In the case of 4 
very large mill, the latter objection has been overcome 
by paying the various departments on different days 
in the week, thereby spreading the business through- 
out the week, or if there are several mills in one town, 
the mills have arranged to pay their employees on 
different days. As for the extra clerical work for the 
bank, this can be easily eliminated. When checks are 
used, the bookkeeper issues one master check for the 
total amount of the payroll for the week, but instead 
of cashing this check he deposits it in a special pay- 
roll account at the bank. Employee checks are then 
drawn against this account and absorb it each week 
so that the account should be exhausted at the begin- 
ning of each new payroll period. This also permits the 
bank to charge these checks each day in a lump sum 
rather than charging each check individually, so the 
extra clerical work would be negligible. 

It has been pointed out that the bank would either 
make a service charge for handling this payroll ac- 
count, or require the mill to carry a large balance con- 
stantly to offset it. This sounds plausible, but there 
is a very little difference to the bank, except in having 
to cash the checks and they should be more than will- 
ing to do this in order to get the employees to come 
into the bank, and through that contact encourage 
them to. do business with the bank. As a rule, the 
mill handles its payroll account with the bank nearest 
the mill to save transporting large sums of cash any 
great distance. It is necessary for the bank to carry 
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a large amount of cash each week to furnish the mill 
with cash to meet its payroll, and the only difference 
lies in cashing one large check or a number of smaller 
ones—the total for the week is the same. In the first 
instance none of the money comes directly back to 
the bank, but in the latter, there is a possibility of new 
accounts when the employees come to get their checks 
cashed. There seems to be no more reason for a 
service charge on one plan than on the other. 

In certain respects, the reason supporting the 
check system and the objections to it, are quite con- 
tradictory, as expressed in the reports from the mills’ 
standpoint. The usual objection first raised against 
the use of checks, is that of the extra cost. Several 
mills that have not tried the check system gave as 
reasons that the system is more expensive than the 
cash plan, but just as many mills who use checks 
stated that the check system is the less expensive of 
the two. Figured only in actual cost of materials and 
equipment and clerical work, it is possible that the 
use of the cash envelope may, in some instances, be 
cheaper than checks, but when there is included the 
cost of theft insurance, time used in making out change 
slips, going to the bank for money, counting it, writ- 
ing up the envelopes, putting the cash in the envelopes 
and verifying the amounts, the actual cost and the 
amount of clerical work incurred in using checks is 
less than in paying cash. 


Amount of Time Required. 


The same contradicting views are expressed in 
regard to the amount of time required to prepare 
checks and cash envelopes. Three mills who never 
used the check system stated that more time would 
be required to prepare checks, while six mills who 
have been using checks, report that this system re- 
quired less time than preparing a cash payroll. There 
are no changes in the internal workings of the office 
force in the use of checks in place of cash. It has 
been conservatively figured that the time saved in 
using checks instead of cash is about one hour per 
hundred employees on the payroll. Typical instances 
of time required to make up payrolls by check, as re- 
ported in the survey, are as follows: 25 man hours 
for 1850 checks; “less than cash” for 2000 checks; 
“same as cash” for 1600 checks; 11% hours for 950 
checks; 2 days for 350 checks; 2 hours for 330 
checks, 6 hours for 150 checks, and 1 hour for 40 
checks. The average per check varies widely, largely 
dependent on the system used, it is presumed. 


Eliminating the Hold-up Hazard. 


The possibility that employees may not get their 
checks cashed immediately, can be controlled by 
having definite rules regarding the period during 
which checks must be cashed, and while one mill 
suggested that it would be a bad plan to have com- 
pany checks widely scattered, no mill using checks 
reported any trouble from this situation. 

The greatest advantage to the mill in employing 
the check system, as expressed both by mills using 
cash and those using checks, is that of eliminating 
the robbery or “hold-up” hazard. Regardless of pre- 
cautionary methods, the transportation of large sums 
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of money, and the handling of it in the office involves 
a tremendous danger to property and to human life. 
Scarcely a day passes without the report of a pay- 
roll robbery in some part of the country, and such 
“hold-ups” are not infrequently accompanied by loss 
of life or injury to some loyal and valued employee. 
The use of checks completely removes this danger, 
besides eliminating the necessity for theft insur- 
ance. 


Encourages Employees to Save. 


Checks for paying employees provide better and 
permanent records, in that they are much more ac- 
curate than cash, for once an employee has opened 
his pay envelope, it is impossible definitely to prove 
that no error was made. The canceled checks fur- 
nish a permanent receipt from which to prove that 
the employee received his money in the case of a dis- 
agreement. Checks furnish an accurate and perma- 
nent record of all deductions for rent, insurance, 
etc., and generally are much more business-like. 

Another distinct advantage to the employee in 
the use of payroll checks is that it gives him a regu- 
lar contact with the bank, through which he may be 
encouraged to open a savings account, or to take up 
some other form of thrift. He gains confidence 
through this association with the bank and when he 
acquires the habit of saving, he becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen. He learns to depend on 
the bank officials for advice in financial matters, and 
becomes less susceptible to the snares of loan sharks, 
high pressure sales, etc. Such a contact with the 
bank must necessarily be helpful. 

While this article is decidedly in favor of the 
check system as opposed to the cash plan, it is by no 
means presumed that the check system is practical 
or workable in every instance, for it is doubtlessly 
true that there are probably many individual cases, 
with peculiar local conditions, that would prevent 
the satisfactory operation of the check system. 

The success of the check system depends entirely 
on properly educating the employees to understand 
the plan and to realize its advantages over the use 
of cash. Such an educational campaign should be 
begun several weeks or more before the check system 
is installed in order that the employees may come to 
look on checks as the equivalent of cash, and to re- 
move from their minds any notions that checks are 
not to be trusted or that they are not convenient. 


Similar efforts should be made to obtain the 
hearty co-operation of the banks and stores in the 
community, so that the entire plan may work smooth- 
ly and without disadvantage to anyone. The check 
system can be made helpful to the entire community 
if the proper steps are taken in advance to assure its 
successful operation. Any arbitrary departure from 


an old and tried custom is always received with some 
doubt and distrust, but where actual experience has 
demonstrated that the new plan is practical and has 
certain advantages over the old, it can be installed 
and operated satisfactorily if all parties concerned 
fully understand the purpose of the new plan and 
are willing to co-operate in making it successful. 
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Comparative Test of Kier Assistants 


, HE OBJECT of this ex- 
periment was to de- 
termine the efficiency 

and money value of two 
commercial kier boiling as- 
sistants, in competition 
with a regular process boil. 
It was decided that the reg- 
ular plant kiers were the 
only apparatus which could 
give definite and conclusive 
data. Plant chemists, pur- 
chasing agents and other executives are continually 


offered such compounds, good, bad and indifferent, in 


a wide range of prices. Claims of all kinds are made, 
physical and chemical explanations are put forward in 
profusion, and to clinch the argument, the purchasing 
agent or chemist is usually told of several plants that 
had failed to boil goods successfully and in conse- 
quence had nearly gone to the wall until the salesman 
appeared on the scene, told them about his compound 
and now they wouldn’t be without ten or twenty bar- 
rels in stock at all times. 


A laboratory analysis will help to determine the 
probable money value and a fair price, but even then, 
the actual value to the plant in the kier cannot be fore- 
told with certainty. The conditions under which kier 
boiling takes place are impossible of satisfactory ap- 
proximation in the laboratory. An actual boil is the 
only reliable way of estimating a true value and this 
is quite evident, after considering the process in detail. 

In the first place, a kier is designed to operate with 
a closely packed column of goods through which the 
kier liquor circulates more or less uniformly. This 
liquor is of relatively small volume, being in a five-ton 
kier only seven thousand gallons to nine thousand 
pounds of goods, or a ratio of approximately 6.5 
pounds of liquor to one of cloth. The use of such a 
short liquor introduces practical difficulties that would 
be unnoticed in the laboratory. Any calcium, magnesi- 
um or iron salts in the water are converted to the cor- 
responding soaps. These accumulate on the top of the 
kier load, mixed with any sediment or turbidity which 
may have been in the water as well as any dirt or in- 
soluble matter mechanically adhering to the cotton. 
This accumulation is usually of a dark brown color 
and may penetrate for a considerable depth when pres- 
ent in large amounts, or on the other hand, may only 
lightly stain the top laps under the cloth cover. This 
condition is impossible to duplicate satisfactory on a 
small scale as a little reflection will show. 

Now, few textile laboratories can boil cloth in small 
samples experimentally under the conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure occurring in a plant boil. This 
is usually carried out at a steam pressure of ten to 
twenty pounds per square inch and is maintained in 
general for six to twelve hours, and sometimes longer, 
with a circulating liquor. Plant size trials were de- 
cided on, therefore, after considering the difficulties 
of an accurate small scale experiment. Regular plant 


By J. Andrew Clark 


ic article sets forth to show the inadequacy of 
laboratory tests for making certain bleachery de- 
terminations, and the advantage of running tests 
under regular plant procedure when this seems ad- 
visable. It then reports upon such a test made at a 
well-known bleachery for the purpose of making 
definite comparisons between two kier assistants 
and the regular process boil 


procedure was followed and 
a 68x76 sheeting was se- 
lected which is regularly 
bleached here. 

The test consisted of 
running three kiers, one of 
which was boiled with the 
regular kier charge. The 
other two were each boiled 
with a charge containing 
the materials under test. 
Swatches of cloth were tak- 
en from the top, middle and bottom after each process 
and analyzed in the laboratory. Other swatches were 
taken at the white tubs and after finishing and com- 
pared for color. 

The actual details are as follows: Load: 9,000 
pounds. Cloth: 63 inches 1.73 sheeting 68x76. Kier: 
5-ton, pump and heater, the heater being an internal 
coil below the grate. 

Routing: The goods were wet out in a washer 
followed by a squeeze, loaded into the kier with a piler, 
and boiled for twelve hours at 12 pounds pressure. 
They were then washed and turned over into a second 
kier and given an ash boil for 12 hours at 12 pounds 
pressure. Following this, the goods were washed, 
soured, washed and chemicked. After standing over 
night, the goods were then washed, soured and double 
washed, after which they were water-mangled and 
put on the starch range. Starching and tinting takes 
place at this point, followed by calendering and fold- 
ing, when the process is completed. 

Kier Charges: For various reasons, the trade 
names of the competing products will not be mentioned 
in this article, but will be designated as No. 2 and No. 
8, No. 1 being the standard charge used for compari- 
son. 


Product No. 2 was a 20 per cent cocoanut oil soap 
containing mixed solvents. Product No. 3 was a sol- 
uble oil containing some pine oil and another solvent. 
These charges were mixed in a 3500 gallon tank and 
run into the kier at 160 degrees F. 

The charges were as follows for the first boil: 

Volume of all charges—3,500 gals. 


No. 3 
Same 


No. 2 


No. 1 
200 Ib. Caustic Soda .. Same 


50 Ib. Soda Ash .... 
48 lb. Soap 


The cloth analysis is shown in the accompanying 
Table I. 

The color of all trials was found equal at both the 
white tubs and after finishing. Steaming the samples 
for one hour at five pounds pressure showed no dif- 
ferences in their ability to withstand ageing or stor- 
ing without turning yellow. 

The following observations were made: 

1. That soap and No. 2 removed practically none 
of the ether extractives in a 12 hour boil, while No. 3 
removed approximately 50 per cent. 

2. Both No. 2 and No. 8 were more efficient than 


Same Same 
48 lb. No. 2 Assistant 48 lb. No. 3 Assistant 
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TABLE Il. 
Ether Alcohol Calcium 
NO. 1 Extract Extract Oxide Ash 
I aah lO 39% 83% 144% 1.21% 
Ist Boil: 
‘Top ES a oe AT% 46% 17% 
EE ae ee 34% A8% 21% 
SY liar thr cc i, 38% 56% 17% 
ST ee So ee 39% 50% .055% 18% 
Bleach: 
Ee ee 17% 29% .06% 
I ae 14% 27% .09% 
eee 11% 33% .09 % 
ES Se ee 14% 29% .053% .08 % 
NO. 2 
eS ee ee 389% 1.17% 181% 1.20% 
Ist Boil: 
Top Sa Ti Beret td 0 te a 59% 50% 80% 
a a 29% 389% 25% 
RES Seen eee ee 31% 36% 17% 
I lh i ia inlet aes 396% 416% 056% 240% 
Bleach: 
OE a ai i ag 12% A5% 06 % 
EN A oer 09% 40% 08% 
ee San 16% 31% 03% 
I i sae gaa: 123% 386% 021% 056% 
NO. 3 
Ae Oe Ree 44% 95% 142% 1.19% 
Ist Boil: 
I a at dacs 28% 82% 14% 
Si i 22% 43% 07% 
ER, Sere eae ee 15% 82% 15% 
I ih nt Bice ti 216% 856% .052% 12% 
Bleach: 
RS are eee 08% 386% 09% 
RS Seer oe 15% 34% 06% 
REE Se Se 11% 34% 07% 
ae ee 118% 346% 019% .073 % 


soap in removing the alcohol extractives during the 
first boil. No. 2 and No. 3 each extracted over 60 per 
cent of the material found in the grey, whereas the 
boil with soap removed only 40 per cent of these com- 
pounds. 


8. The boil with soap was best after the second 
boil and chemic treatment. On a basis of percentage 
of impurities removed, however, they were essentially 
the same, as the following will show: 

Percentage of Impurities Removed: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Ether Extract ........ 64 per cent 68 per cent 51 percent 
Alcohol Extract ...... 65 per cent 67 per cent 62.5 per cent 


Of most importance is the total extractives remain- 


ing on the bleached cloth. The soap boil shows up 
equal or slightly better when the sum of the alcohol 
and ether extracts are compared. 

With prices of soap, $.0734; No. 2—$.09, and No. 
3 at $.14 a pound, it was concluded that— 

l-a. When two kier boils are necessary, soap is 
the most economical kier assistant. 

b. Equally good work will be obtained in the boils 
using soap. 

2-a. When one boil will give satisfactory results, 


the No. 3 compound will give a better bottom at an 
increase of $3.00 per boil. 
b. No. 2 assistant gives no better bottom after 


the first boil than soap. 
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New Machinery for Old | 


to look at things with 
one eye, from one an- 
gle. A photograph is flat, 
but the old-fashioned stere- 


T IS A HABIT for people 


optican introduced  two- 
eyed, two-angled vision 
which gave the picture 


depth. A piece of machin- 
ery, buzzing away at its 
daily work, may seem to a 
casual by-stander to be a 
marvel of efficiency because it does the work of ten 
men’s hands, yet this mental picture of the machine 
may be flat. The introduction of the obsolescence angle 
of vision may show the machine to be highly inefficient 
because it could be replaced by a machine doing the 
work of twenty men’s hands. 

While business is good and the economic consti- 
tution is strong, much inefficiency can be tolerated 
without serious consequence. When business becomes 
relatively weak, when there are aches and pains and 
an unaccountable slowing down, it is certainly time 
to examine more minutely into the living habits of 
industry. 


the textile industry 


When is a Machine Not Efficient?—"The Eyes to See 
Obsolescence.” 


It is now being ascertained that in many cases 
physical machinery, good and efficient as it is, is less 
good and less efficient than other newer available 
machinery. A machine should be valued not by what 
it has done, or by what it is doing, but by what might 
be done by some other machine. A machine in this re- 
spect is not essentially different from a man, but with 
men we have the habit of making all sorts of human 
and sympathetic allowances, whereas with a machine 
we are free to divorce our sympathies and to consider 
only the cold facts. Obsolescence is a cold fact, easily 
visible to those who have eyes to see. 

‘The eyes to see obsolescence of machinery these 
days should be in the heads of executives. Inability 
to see obsolescence, where it may exist at close range, 
is caused merely by inertia, by the reluctance to col- 
lect figures, or by the failure to read them straight. 
The procedure is not difficult nor complicated. It is 
surprisingly simple. The failure of many a business 
executive to see the facts is caused by his tendency to 
look far afield for the causes of the narrowing of 
profits in his particular company, and to excuse his 
own poor record on the grounds that the records of 
others are equally poor. There is balm in this pro- 
cedure, but no ample excuse. Difficulties which seem 
external may be in fact the faults of internal organi- 
zation, and one of these internal faults may be the 
employment of obsolete machinery. 

It is the duty of each production executive to know 
the facts with regard to his own plant. If he really 
knows the facts, he will normally have little difficul- 


UTSIDE viewpoints on our problems are always 
helpful, but too seldom secured. The accom- 
panying discussion of obsolescence appeared orig- 
inally in Weekly Bulletin No. 311 from the Wash- 
ington office of Ernst & Ernst, accountants and 
auditors, and is presented here by permission. 
It will give you a clear description of what obso- 
lescence is in connection with industry, and you can 
apply its meaning in terms of your own plant and 


ty in improving the sit- 
ation, for the gradual in- 
stallation and financing of 
new machinery is not a 
major problem. Many well 
managed corporations have 
adequate capital for the fi- 
nancing of new mechanical 
equipment. If there is a 
deficiency on the part of 
any individual company in 
this respect, there is ade- 
quate capital in the nation as a whole, and adequate 
methods of making it available. 

Much public attention will be directed during com- 
ing months to the condition of equipment in Ameri- 
ean factories. It will be shown that one of the na- 
tion’s major industries is using machinery 48 per cent 
of which is obsolete, that one or two industries use 
equipment which is as much as 73 per cent obsolete. 
An attempt will be made to demonstrate that the 
equipment replacement policies of our leading indus- 
tries are not attuned to the rate at which American 
industry must progress in order to keep abreast of 
foreign developments, or to advance our living stand- 
ards. 

It is creditable to our industrial technicians that 
industrial machinery ordinarily in use today does not 
wear out. Care and replacement of parts will keep 
the modern machine operating long after it has been 
obsoleted by improvement in design or materials. 

Rates of depreciation are a determinable factor 
and proper accounting indicates replacement of de- 
preciated machinery when its life is theoretically end- 
ed. On the other hand, a machine may be operating at 
its original efficiency, it may be young in point of 
years, but it suddenly may become a liability instead 
of an asset. It may become obsolete, because of the 
introduction into competing plants of a new machine, 
more modern and more efficient. So obsolescence 
also must be provided for. 


Three Kinds of Obsolescence. 


There are at least three kinds of obsolescence. 
The first is style obsolescence. A celebrated example 
is that of a sewing machine developed to sew braid 
on women’s clothing. The fad for braid lasted ninety 
days. The machines designed to attach the braid were 
not equipped to do other work, and they became obso- 
lete or “died” in three months. That part of their 
original cost not recovered during the ninety days of 
operation was a loss. Usually style obsolescence at- 
tacks machines less rapidly, but “death” is certain. 

The second type is technological obsolescence, some- 
times called design obsolescence or catastrophic obso- 
lescence, resulting from progress in the art. It may 
attack machines directly through invention or devel- 
opment of radically improved designs, or it may at- 
tack indirectly through development of processes. The 
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introduction of tungsten 
steel is a good example of 
this type of obsolescence. 
This “high speed” steel, 
with its increased cutting 
ability and the increased 
power its use necessitated, 
required drastic re-design- 
ing of machine tools. The 
prospective introduction of 
tungsten and vanadium e 

carbides is at present 

threatening existing machine tools with technological 
obsolescence. An example of indirect attack is the in- 
troduction from Germany several years ago of syn- 
thetic wood alcohol which forced American producers 
to change their processes. 

The third type is progressive obsolescence, the at- 
tack of which can be likened to creeping paralysis as 
differentiated from the “heart attack” of technolog- 
ical obsolescence. In such cases no one improvement 
or refinement is responsible for obsolescence. The 
automobile furnishes a good example. The introduc- 
tion of four wheel brakes, silent transmissions, and 
improved body construction has slowly made automo- 
biles of five, or even two or three years ago. 

The average design life of present day machines 
has dropped to five years as a direct result of the 
pressure for progress. Few manufacturers have in- 
sured themselves against the effects of such short 
lives in their machinery despite a suspicion that they 
do have well-developed equipment replacement policies. 
The steel industry has a notable example of an indus- 
try-wide replacement policy. Steel machinery is re- 
placed in sixteen years, and even this turnover is elev- 
en years higher than the average life of equipment. 
Some executives in other industries require that a 
new machine pay for itself in a year before they will 
replace the old machine. Others demand that a new 
machine pay for itself in three years, although some 
machines in their factories may be 40 years old. 

Students of obsolescence also have ascribed three 
reasons for the absence in modern industry of a prop- 
er equipment replacement policy which, in their opin- 
ion, would permit a greatly increased efficiency. The 
first is mental inertia, or satisfaction with things 
as they are. The second revolves around financing. 
Bankers, it is claimed, are too prone to look at “arith- 
metic liquidity” and fail to take into account that cap- 
ital is factory and equipment in the manufacturing 
business as much as it is inventory, accounts and cash. 
The third centers in management. The average execu- 
tive, it is contended, allows the push for efficiency to 
come from the bottom. The shop foreman must plead 
the case for the new machine, and prove to manage- 
ment that cost of installation will be repaid through 
increased efficiency. The push for efficiency should 
come from the top. 

Methods of financing new mechanical and techni- 
cal equipment are far from perfect, but are making 
advances. For the service of those companies which 
have failed to make proper reserve allowances for ob- 
Solescence of machinery, there are new industrial 
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spre failure of many a business executive to 
see the facts is caused by his tendency to 
look far afield for the causes of the narrowing of 
profits in his particular company, and to excuse his 
own poor record on the grounds that the records 
of others are equally poor. There is balm in this pro- 
cedure, but no ample excuse. 
seem external may be in fact the faults of internal 
organization, and one of these internal faults may 
be the employment of obsolete machinery." 
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credit companies which will 
finance the purchase of 
machinery on the install- 
ment plan. These tend to 
supplement the usual bond 
and investment mechanism, 
and in some cases these 
provide beneficial services, 
due to the specialized at- 
tention which they pay to 

e mechanical excellence of 

plant. 

It appears that further technological unemploy- 
ment of men is one direct result of better machinery. 
This is a broad and deep social problem which should 
be recognized by each business executive responsible 
for plant equipment, but which should not be a deci- 
sive factor in his individual considerations. Labor 
always has and always will share the benefits which 
come from improved processes, somehow and some 
way. The advance of industry is along a broad and 
irregular front, national and international, and the 
devil always seems to take the hindermost. It is one 
function of human intelligence not to be hindermost. 


This Year's Grade and Staple Better. 


ah from the present crop ginned prior to No- 
vember 1, 1931, was higher in grade and longer 
in staple than the ginnings for the corresponding peri- 
od last year, according to the report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics issued November 27th. Of 
about 12,124,300 bales of American upland cotton 
ginned prior to November 1, 93.5 per cent was esti- 
mated to be White in color, compared with 90.4 per 
cent ginned during the corresponding period last year; 
84.3 per cent was White Middling and better, com- 
pared with 78.1 per cent last year; cotton other than 
White and Extra White was 4.8 per cent, compared 
with 7.5 per cent last year. 


Difficulties which 


The estimates of staple length of upland cotton 
show 5.2 per cent shorter than %-inch, compared with 
14.2 per cent ginned to the same date last year; 83.9 
per cent, % to 1 1/32-inch, inclusive, compared with 
76.5 per cent; and 10.9 per cent 1 1/16-inch and over 
compared with 9.3 per cent a year ago. 

From the standpoint of tenderability in settlement 
of contracts made subject to Section 5 of the United 
States cotton futures act, an analysis of the figures 
indicates a total of 11,449,900 bales, or 94.4 per cent 
tenderable in the case of cotton ginned prior to No- 
vember 1. last year. Of tenderable cotton, 10,134,500 
bales or 83.6 per cent of total upland, ranged in staple 
from %-inch to 1 1/32-inch inclusive, and 1,315,400 
bales were over 1 1/32-inch in staple; 674,400 bales 
of 5.6 per cent of upland cotton were untenderable, 
compared with 14.6 per cent of last year’s crop ginned 
up to the same date. 

The foregoing interesting figures confirm definite- 
ly the reports and statements of buyers and others 
interested in the crop to the effect that the grade and 
staple of this year’s cotton is much better than was 
the case last year. 
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How Well Do We Know Card? 


By J. L. Tucker--Article Il 


ILL MEN say that 
stripping a card 
is a necessary evil, 


and that it causes uneven 
work. One mill strips once 
a day, another twice a day, 
another three times a day; 
each swears by its method, 
and says it’s the best. In 
these three instances, all 
are running practically the 
same cotton (1 to 1 1/16- 
inch Middling grade) and 
making similar goods. Why 
should they vary so much 
in their methods of stripping? Their card clothing 
is practically the same, their speeds very similar. One 
mill uses the vacuum stripper, the others use the 
brush. Every time the card stops it is not producing, 
needs extra attention, eliminates possible operation of 
more machines per operator. 

Is this stripping two or three times a day a habit, 
or is it really a necessity? With straight wire cloth- 
ing there is less need of stripping, but when regular 
wire clothing is used it should be remembered that 
the coarser the wire the 
less stripping is needed. If 
using 120s regular — not 
straight wire clothing— 
wire clothing on the doffer 
and flats, and 110s on the 
cylinder, it will load fuller, 
in that there will be more 
matting than if 90s and 
80s wire is used. In sev- 
eral cases noted by the 
writer where straight wire 
has been put in, it is a 
good deal coarser than the 
wire normally used by the mill. (Can’t you remem- 
ber the man who used to say, 120s or nothing?) 
The finer the wire the more dirt and fibers that 
imbed, therefore the necessity of stripping more 
often. A vacuum stripping device will clean out 
coarser wire better than fine wire; more suction is 
needed on a fine wire than on a coarse wire. A few 
years ago an experiment was made over a long period 
by one concern, and it was proven to their satisfac- 
tion that the finer the wire the more even the yarn 
became. 

Are we using a burnishing brush correctly, or are 
we using it to destroy a good deed or job after the 
good deed or job has been done? Every cotton mill 
executive—agent, superintendent, overseer and sec- 
ond hand—should note the appearance of well 
ground flats under a magnifying glass; or an ordi- 
nary pick glass may be used. Ever do it? Try it, and 


RE ae 


ERE Mr. Tucker continues his interesting 

analysis of the cotton card. He submits 
some further questions which will cause you 
to think more seriously about the make-up 
and function of this machine, and draws 
upon a close and extensive experience in, 
carding to suggest some helpful ideas which 
will be useful in case you are not already 
utilizing them. Discussion on the various sec- 
tions of this article are especially invited for 
the "How Other Men Manage” depart- 





notice the wire edge before 
and after grinding. Now, 
is it correct to put a bur- 
nishing brush on the flats 
right after grinding them, 
and take this edge off by 
wearing it off because of 
the revolving of the bur- 
nishing brush at a high 
speed? Many men believe 
this is right. Some say, 
“After grinding, a burr is 
left on the wire.” Now 
let us admit that, but why 
take it off with a burnish- 
ing brush? Why not take this slight burr off nat- 
urally; why not let the regular circulation of fibers, 
dirt, leaf and foreign substance take it off? When 
sharpening a knife, no one grinds the knife edge on 
a grindstone, and then deliberately puts the edge into 
the wire of a high speed roll in order to get the burr 
off. If the burnishing brush is used right after 
grinding, why grind it at all? If the burnishing 
brush is used before grinding, it will take a consid- 
erably longer period to put a proper edge on the flats. 
If a burnishing brush is 
used correctly, then it is 
only used in the following 
extreme instances. When 
flats have obtained an un- 
natural burr, caused pos- 
sibly by an adjusting stand 
for drum grinder being ad- 
justed but not tightened 
and then dropping, and 
then the band being ex- 
tremely tight on a drum 
grinder; or when they 
have become hooked for 
some unknown reason (with proper attention these 
reasons for hooked wires would be eliminated before 
the wire is hooked). 

In Fig. 1, at A, is shown an enlargement of a 
wire on a flat that has never had a burnishing brush 
used on it. B is a wire on a flat where the burnish- 
ing brush has been used at least every 30 days, be- 
fore or after grinding. 

Don’t forget to notice the wire under a glass! 

Why should a burnishing brush be used to clean 
out flats, removing seed, leaf, fiber lint, that has 


penetrated the wire and is not removed by the comb 


or brush? 

Sometimes flats are found whose foundation— 
the clothing itself, not the wire—appears worn, the 
threads appear broken. This causes fibers to imbed 
into the wire beyond the usual depth. Now, how 
should we remove these, especially when they have 
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been there for some time because the comb and 
brush just can’t take them out? Some mills, in order 
to clean out the flat wire, remove the regular flat 
bristle brush—whose bristles are placed in spirally 
—and put in its place a brush whose bristles have 
been cut off and in their place are strips of strip- 
ping brush clothing—sometimes wound spirally and 
sometimes put on in straight strips, the latter being 
preferable. Using a brush of this type for a period 
approximately equal to the time it takes for two or 
three complete revolutions of the flats. Other mills 
attach strips of stripping brush clothing between the 
regular bristles. When the stripping brush clothing is 
used on these types of brushes it should be put on in 
straight strips which would not tend to injure either 
the clothing or the wire by working it toward one 
side because of the spiral. The best feature of this 
type of brush in the front—where the regular flat 
brush is usually—is that it has a very slow speed— 
the same as the flat brush. 

Possibly at this point it would be well to ask the 
question, how often should we grind the flats? Some 
would say: “Every time the cylinder and doffer are 
ground”; “every other time”; “every two months”; 
“when they need it”. Any other machine used in a 
mill or out of a mill, whose edges are supposed to be 
sharp are sharpened when they need it; shouldn’t 
the same be true of a card? 

Something more on the card flats. Is it correct 
to judge the amount and type of flat strip by the 
amount of fibers that connect each strip? It is eas- 
ier to remove a heavier flat strip than a light one. 
It is easier to remove the strips from the flats with 
the stick than without it—Thompson type of roll. 
This can be checked by testing the strips coming off 
of old flat wire that is hooked or faced, with and 
without the stick. A heavy flat strip will drop to the 
doffer bonnet, and, being of more bulk, the comb re- 
moves it readily. Is this one reason for heavy flat 
strips? : 

When flat chains are worn, how much harm is 
done? Does it pay to put on new ones? Many mills 
have considerable lint in the air especially around 
the cards. Is it because the flat chains are worn, or 
is it lack of humidity? What causes the flats to ride 
on the bend somewhat jerkily? Is it because tse 
chains are worn so badly that the flats enter the 
back on the wrong angle, tipping too much, causing 
unnecessary wear and drag on the bend? The writer 
believes in replacing flat chains when they are 
worn. Sometimes it is possible to check unneces- 
sary wear to some extent, in other words, to pro- 
long the life of the chains by using sprockets 
with a different pitch from that found on many 
cards. When links are taken out and replaced 
with the special links used for the purpose of 
taking out the slack, the slack is taken out to a 
large extent, but we still have the extra space be- 
tween the flats, a slight tipping at the back, the un- 
even motion, and the unnecessary wear. It is neces- 
sary in a fine yarn mill that neps, dirt, etc., be elim- 
inated, more so than in a coarse yarn mill. There- 
fore, it is understood that machinery conditions must 
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be watched more carefully in the fine yarn mill. It 
is up to each mill to judge the condition, also to 
state when worn parts should be replaced. The fol- 
lowing conditions have been found, in some mills, to 
have been caused because of flat chain conditions: 
neppy sliver, flying lint in air, faced and dead wire, 
rough bend, streaks of dirt in sliver. How many 
check the dead rolls or drum grinders as they grind 
the flats? If those flats are traveling under the 
grinder in a jerky motion, what is happening to the 
wire? 

Is it possible to oil flat chains without taking off 
all the flats? One grinder used the following method 
to good advantage: Clamp a piece of extremely heavy 
felt between two strips of narrow iron and attach 
this to a strip of spring steel. Attach the spring steel 
to the top flat stand so that the felt is held down on 
the back of the flats as they travel the bend. The 
felt should be soaked in oil before being used, and 


SQUARE AS THE 
END OF A CAKE 
OF STOVE POLISH 





it should also be wrung practically dry so that no oil 
will drip. This idea being used on cards grinding, 
flats and chains to be cleaned thoroughly previously. 
Chains may be blown clean by means of air if there 
is practically no moisture in the air used. The oiling 
idea may be used for three or four revolutions of the 
flats and then taken off, being used at every other 
grinding. Extreme care must be used, however, in 
using this method. 

Should the ends of the flats be lubricated? 
Many flat ends are worn—the part that rides the 
bend. It is possible to lubricate with a cake of Sun 
Rise stove polish. See the sketch in Fig. 2. 

How was the clothing put on the doffer and cyl- 
inder? Was it stretched, or was it put on only once? 
There are still many points in favor of each method, 
and in order to prove either method one would have 
to stay in a mill from 15 to 30 years or more. The 
writer pulled off clothing in one mill that had been 
on the cards 22 years. The man who put it on said 
it had been put on and stretched before being put on 
permanently. In another instance, clothing was 
taken off that had run 23 years but had been re- 
drawn once. The man who was supposed to have put 
it on originally said it was not stretched previous to 
being put on permanently. Both clothings had given 
good years of service and possibly both should be 
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given the same amount of credit. Possibly one was 
run on low grade cotton, fast speeds, heavy organi- 
zation, off and on during the years. Possibly the 
other was running the same way, or perhaps with 
slow speed and light organization. The really good 
point in discussing both methods would be that in 
not stretching the clothing previous to putting it on 
permanently, there would possibly be a better chance 
of re-drawing the clothing should there be need of a 
re-drawing. The present condition of some clothing 
was not caused by the method of clothing, either 
stretching or not stretching.. 

How about that loose clothing on the card? What 
caused it to become loose? Are the ends—start and 
finish—loose? 

Considerable of the loose clothing in a mill was 
and is caused by uneven tension, condition of cloth- 
ing machine, stripping brush, and rough treatment. 
The only methods known to the writer for testing a 
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WRONG 
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clothing machine are: The 
best method is to send it 
back to the shop. Some set 
the machine up on its side 
and hang on tested weights 
and note the reading. It 
stands to reason if a ma- 
chine is worn out that it 
can’t do good work. Many 
men are using machines 
that are much under the 
actual tension on the dial. 

It can be safely said that most of the loose cloth- 
ing on cylinders and doffers is caused by the strip- 
ping roll either being set too deep or the stripping 
clothing being put on the roll wrong. There are only 
two methods in use that are considered correct by 
those who know from experience. One is to cut 
tapers as on cylinder and doffer clothing, not wind- 
ing it on and then cutting off the part overhanging. 
The other method is to put it on in rings. 

When the stripping brush is clothed, as it is in 
the majority of mills, it is merely wound on, with 
some care, trusting to luck, and the ends are cut on 
a taper by merely cutting the overhand. This method 
should be eliminated as it allows the clothing to be 
wound on a slight angle or spirally, then when this 
brush revolves in the card stands it forces the cyl- 
inder and doffer clothing to one side, causing it to 
become loose, and spaces between laps, especially if 
the brush is too deep. Note the wrong and right 
ways, in Fig. 3. The arrows denote the angle only. 

How do we set our stripping brushes? How oft- 
en? Should it be a guess or a matter of feel? How 
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many know that there is a regular gauge with shaft 
that should be used in getting the stands correctly 
adjusted? Suppose the stands are set by guess; what 
is happening if they are too low? The surface speed 
of the brush must be more than that of the cylinder 
or doffer in order to remove the stock from them. 

To those who have not used a regular gauge for 
setting the stripping brush stands, the following 
description might be of value. Note Fig. 4. A indi- 
cates the stripping brush stands attached to the card. 
B is a shaft the same diameter as the shaft in the 
stripping brush. C is a sliding block which fits the 
shaft snugly. D is a screw which can be adjusted, 
and £ is the check nut. 

To use this correctly, there are, maybe, more than 
one or two methods. Take a stiff piece of paper, 
wrap it once around the roll; it doesn’t have to overlap. 
Next, caliper the diameter of the stripping brush— 
the paper is used only as an easy method of obtain- 
ing the diameter over the ends of the wire. Measure 
the diameter shown by the calipers and divide this 
measure by 2, which gives the radius. The depth 
that the wire of the brush is to penetrate the cyl- 
inder or doffer wire should be subtracted from the 
radius. The figure obtained should be the distance 
from the center—using either end—of the shaft, to 
the top of the head of the screw D. Now, place the 
shaft in the stands with the stripping brush bear- 





ings on each end of shaft and slide the block C from 
one side of the card to the other, and set the stand 
on one side and then the other. Then check with the 
brush. The top of the screw should just barely touch 
the wire of the cylinder and doffer. The stands for 
the stripping brush should be inspected and set not 
less than every four weeks. 

To complete a discussion of the card, there are 
other parts which should be mentioned. 

How about the lap roll? Is it smooth-faced or has 
it been grooved? A smooth lap roll causes more 
stretch than a grooved one. Inspect the gears driv- 
ing the lap roll. Don’t allow them to be set so that 
there is considerable play in the drive. The larger 
the lap roll, the less stretch there should be. As the 
lap unwinds it has an uneven motion—does not un- 
wind smoothly—due to the lap roll, lap rods, lap rod 
space in the checks, and uneven pressure at the 
picker. Inspect the lap guides often, if they are in 
use. 

Are the trumpets important—especially in the 
coiler head? Are they all the same diameter? Are 
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they rough at the edges? Is a tapered reamer used in 
clearing them out when they get plugged? If the 
trumpets vary in size, there will be more uneven- 
ness, because of uneven stretch. Of course it is pos- 
sible to have too much stretch with good, even trum- 
pets—this is up to the carder in charge. Do not use 
a tapered reamer on trumpets. 

Are the coiler heads cleaned at the end of the 
week? How are the raceways? Are they oiled oc- 
casionally? Are the cans allowed to fill so that they 
are causing undue wear on the raceway? 

And that licker-in—how is it set? Is a quadrant 
used in setting it? How about those shrouds—do 
they get oiled once in a while? How about the feed 
roll bearings—are the oil holes cleaned, and oil put 
in more than once a year? 

Do the cards have a periodical inspection? Let’s 
look at the grease, especially in the bearings of the 
licker-in, doffer and cylinder. That grease looks 
rather hard and caked, even the hot weather doesn’t 
seem to affect it. Maybe those doffer bearings don’t 
need very much lubrication when traveling at the 
normal speed of 5 to 10 r. p. m., but how about when 
the doffer is speeded up for grinding, and its sur- 
face speed is approximately the same as that of the 
cylinder? That is when good or careless oiling shows 
up. Oily card clothing on the ends or sides of the 
doffer and cylinder is caused mostly by scored or 
grooved bearings and too much oil. The licker-in 
travels the equivalent of about 120 miles in a 10-hour 
day, and the cylinder about 85 miles. Shouldn’t we 
think a little more about the grease and oil? 

The doffer comb box rattles when it needs oil, 
and for a long time thereafter if it doesn’t get it on 
time. It leaks in many instances because it is worn 
out, and also because the oil isn’t of the proper type, 
or because it hasn’t been taken apart and inspected 
by the fixer. Some of us put oil in the comb box 
once a day, others three times a week, others twice 
a week, others once a week. In Fig. 5 is shown a 
sketch of a doffer comb and box, and a gauge to be 
used for adjusting all combs to the same angle. An 
ordinary ruler can be used, but this gauge is more 
accurate. 

Look at the worm that drives the flats. Looks 
pretty dry. Does the stud get cleaned and oiled oc- 
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casionally? Is the cover over the worm full of lint 
and black grit? 

How about the turn-table for the cans? 
scoured once a week and oiled? 


Are they 


When were those under-screens taken out and 
cleaned? A year ago, or five years ago? These 
screens should be scoured, inspected, and polished at 
least once a year, depending on the production, hours 
run, and stock used. 


How about the driving belts? Are they cleaned 
systematically—once a week, once a month—or when 
the belt breaks? An old piece of rubber appears to 
be the most common method of cleaning the belt. 
For safety’s sake, it is best that the main card driv- 
ing belt be kept cleaned, but not dressed with castor 
oil or other types of belt dressing. 


Even on a card it is possible to check on care- 
less operators and grinders. The method is to use the 
card index system, each card to have a slip of its 
own, and on this slip should be noted the repairs, 
replacements, etc., when ground, when set, when 
grease was replaced, etc.—and the reason why of 
each repair and replacement. 


Freight Ruling on Cotton Burlap. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that revisions in 

the official railroad freight tariff provisions of 
the Southern Freight Association have been made fa- 
voring the use of cotton baling material for cotton 
piece goods shipments. Under the new specifications 
8-ounce cotton cloth alone or 3%-ounce or 4%-ounce 
material, protected by an inner wrap of paper, may 
be used to cover bales and rolls of manufactured cot- 
ton shipped in southern territory. Later announce- 
ment is to be made as to the extension of these new 
provisions to cover shipments to other sections of the 
country. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associations of North 
and South Carolina—through Carl R. Cunningham, 
traffic manager—and officials of the Southern Railway 
and the Cotton-Textile Institute collaborated in mak- 
ing test shipments leading to this rate equalization 
on cotton baling materials. 
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Modern Methods of Warp Preparation 
Discussed at Spinners’ Meeting 


Interesting topics concerning the Barber-Colman type of high- 


speed warper and automatic spooler, and other subjects covered 


LIVELY and helpful 
A discussion of spin- 
ning room. prob- 


lems, with especial empha- 
sis upon methods of warp 
preparation, was held at 
the meeting of the Spin- 
ning Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association at * 
Spartanburg, S. C., on Fri- 
day, November 20th. The 
Barber-Colman system of 
automatic spooling and 
high speed warping held 
the center of interest in 
the warp preparation discussion. In addition, a num- 
ber of other warp preparation and spinning subjects 
provoked an interesting discussion. 

Frank D. Lockman, superintendent, Lockhart (S. 
C.) Mills, competently conducted the discussion, 
which constituted the program of the meeting. Law- 
ton P. Duncan, superintendent, Inman (S. C.) Mills, 
who is assistant chairman of the division, was to 
have conducted the meeting, but was confined to the 
hospital following a tragic automobile accident in 
which he was seriously hurt and Mrs. Duncan fatally 
injured. Expressions of sympathy to Mr. Duncan 
were voted at the beginning of the meeting. 

Forming the basis of the discussion, a question- 
naire previously prepared was followed. The first 
several questions pertained to the newer methods of 
warp preparation, the first being: “What is the mini- 
mum size mill that can profitably make the invest- 
ment of Barber-Colman high speed spooling and 
warping? If a mill does not have the surplus money 
to buy this equipment, will it pay them to borrow 
the money and make the investment?” 


When is Barber-Colman System Profitable? 


“I believe a mill that has a production that 
would give a spooler 50 per cent of its capacity 
would probably be safe in making the investment in 
an automatic spooler,” replied Marshall Dilling, su- 
perintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
“T have one of these machines—I do not use it on 
‘single yarn, using it only on ply yarn, and only a 
few mills use it this way—but my experience is that 
if you can keep the machine going 50 per cent of the 
time it is a good investment.” 

John S. Lockman, overseer spinning, Lockhart (S. 
C.) Mills, said that it depends on the length of the 
traverse, length of stroke, etc.; that he figures that 


reverse warp wind, 
warper work—these 
ered. 

A new process of 
was also described 


PRACTICAL opinions and experiences on 

a variety of spinning department sub- 
jects, especially warp preparation, were giv- 
en at the meeting which is reported here. 
Relation of elasticity and breaking strength, 
broad versus narrow gauge spinning, long 
draft spinning, cork rolls on fine numbers, 
checking up on bad 
and other topics cov- 


spraying oil on cotton 


one spooler spindle will 
take care of 9114 spinning 
spindles on 30s yarn, 51%4- 
inch traverse, so that a 
120-spindle spooler would 
take care of 10,900 spinning 
spindles, and a_ smaller 
spooler would operate with 
less spinning, so “it seems 
to me that if a mill has as 
much as 5,000 spindles it 
would pay them to have a 
Barber-Colman spooler.” 
“We have one high speed 
spooler and warper,” re- 
ported W. E. Hammond, superintendent, Balfour 
(N. C.) Mills. “We hesitated to put it in. We have 
23,000 spindles with a production of around 50,000 
pounds a week. I asked the salesman if he thought 
it would help my production, and he told me that 
they did not sell them for increasing production. 
However, in a six months’ test we gained in produc- 
tion by 1.68 per cent in the weave room; we attrib- 
uted that to the high speed spooler and the weaver’s 
knot it ties. Then also we had a floor space gain in 
which we erected seven additional spinning frames, 
and cut out a number of operatives and cut the 
spooling, with less breakage. Out of 93 warps, av- 
eraging 34,000 yards, we averaged 6.42 stops per 
beam, and it had been impossible to do anything like 
that on the old warps, where we had 40 to 52 stops.” 


Automatic Spooler on Fine Yarn. 


“Is anybody running the Barber-Colman spooler 
on 50s and 60s yarn?” asked J. D. Connor, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte. Mr. Wilbanks, of Henrietta 
Mills, asked, “What is considered a good cost per 
pound for spooling on this system on 30s?” Re- 
plying to Mr. Wilbanks, C. L. Chandler, superintend- 
ent, Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., reported a cost of .35 
cent; Mr. Hammond, .28 cent; and two other men 
said .33 cent and .22 cent. 

The chairman then submitted Mr. Connor’s ques- 
tion, and W. R. Connelly, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. 
C., said that 60s are now being run on the equip- 
ment, in an experimental way, on new type warper. 
N. H. Alford, of the Barber-Colman Co., was called 
upon and said that they are running 60s on the 
equipment at the Seminole Mills, in Clearwater, S. 
C.; and that 50s has been run at Aiken, S. C., for two 
or three years. As to “how does it run,” Mr. Alford 


said, “with relatively more stops on the warper, but 
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proportionately better than the 60s.” Mr. Connor 
asked as to the loom stops. Mr. Williams of Char- 
lotte said he understood that at Clearwater a 24,000- 
yard warp runs with 15 stops, 50s and 60s, and Mr. 
Alford said the spoolers and warpers on fine yarns 
run at the same speed as those on coarser numbers. 

Asked as to the second part of the question— 
whether it would pay a mill to borrow money to in- 
stall this equipment—Mr. Chandler replied that, “I 
do not think there is any question but that it would 
pay them to borrow the money, if they could.” John 
S. Lockman pointed out that since this equipment 
would cut the cost of spooling and warping 50 per 
cent, that there was no question in his mind that it 
would be a wise move to borrow the money with 
which to purchase it. 

Joseph C. Cobb, overseer No. 2 warp spinning, 
Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills, who was assisting 
Mr. Lockman in leading the discussion, reported a 
written answer submitted to the effect that if a mill’s 


FRANK D. LOCKMAN, super- 
intendent, Lockhart (S. C.} 
Mills, who conducted the dis- 


cussion on spinning at Spartan- 
burg ; 





credit is good and the money can be borrowed at 6 
per cent, that it would be a good move; pointing out, 
however, that actual saving in the spooling and 
warping payroll would not justify this probably, but 
that on the other hand, the greatest gain—that in 
the weaving department—would be far greater than 
the labor saving in the warp preparation department. 
Mr. Dilling backed up this statement by pointing out 
that 50 per cent decrease in the payroll of spooling 
and warping is not a 50 per cent return on the in- 
vestment; adding that he believed if the various ad- 
vantages of the equipment produced a return of 10 
per cent on the investment, taking care of deprecia- 
tion, that the loan would be justified. 

Mr. Wilbanks asked as to the stops per loom hour 
with the Barber-Colman system. W. E. Hammond 
reported that his had been reduced from .72 to .56 
stop per loom per hour. 

“TI think when it comes to putting in Barber-Col- 
man equipment you must think in terms of quality,” 
said T. A. Hightower, manager, Kendall Mills, Edge- 
field, S. C. “I think if you are looking for a real 
piece of goods, and good loom stoppage, you had bet- 
ter consider this system.” 


What Benefits Besides Weaver's Knot? 


The next question discussed was, “If a mill is 
using hand knotters that tie a weaver’s knot, what 
benefit, if any, would the mil] derive in the weaving 
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department by installing Barber-Colman high speed 
spooling and warping, or any other make of high 
speed spooling or winding and warping?” 

“It seems that does away with the knot part of it, 
because you have the same sort of knot there,” said 
John S. Lockman, who added that “you do gain by 
the frictionless running of the yarn; you get the 
yarn off without taking so much ‘draw’ out of it, the 
slashing remaining the same, you will have more 
elasticity in the yarn when it gets to the slasher. I 
would say that the benefits you gain from that in 
the weaving would be worth the change.” 

Mr. Connor reported that they are weaving pon- 
gees, voiles, and 10-yard lawns, at 98 per cent pro- 
duction, 55 hours. “If high speed spooling and 
warping would increase that, I think it would be a 
safe investment, but I do not believe that the weav- 
er’s knot would beat that production,” he said. 


Mr. Cobb read the following answer: “If the mill 
is using the weaver’s knotter, and if the spoolers 
and warpers are in good mechanical condition and 
properly adjusted, then by the use of Barber-Colman 
the mill would realize the benefits which would nat- 
urally follow the elimination of those evils and prob- 
lems which are inherent in hand-operated devices. 
However good the mechanical equipment may be, 
there are certain evils that are bound to be present 
because of what is called the human element, caus- 
ing the cost of adequate supervision to offset them 
to be prohibitive. If the machine is given a reason- 
able amount of attention, it will not through fatigue, 
ill health, etc., tie slip knots or cause kinks, or put 
lint on the yarn.” 


Relation of Elasticity and Breaking Strength. 


The next question was, “It is claimed by certain 
high speed spooling and warping manufacturers and 
high speed winding and warping manufacturers that 
by the installation of their system, more elasticity is 
retained in the yarn. In a mill where the slashing 
process is taking the maximum stretch out of the 
yarn, how would the installation of high speed spool- 
ing and warping improve the weaving condition in 
the mill—excepting the weaver’s knot—if no change 
were made in the slashing process? What is the re- 
lationship between breaking strength and elastici- 
ty?” In clarifying the latter question, it was pointed 
out that elasticity evidently referred to the “elastic 
limit” of cotton; that, different from rubber, cotton 
will not return to its original length after stretch- 
ing, and that breaking strength is determined by the 
point at which the yarn begins to pull apart. 

John S. Lockman said that “in breaking 120 yards 
of 30s, breaking around 60 pounds, I find we get 
about 2% inches of stretch.” Mr. Dilling pointed 
out that “we all realize that if stretch is removed 
from yarn that it is much easier broken, and that as 
long as you have that elasticity it has less tendency 
to break.” He said that tire yarn manufacturers had 
had much more experience in connection with 
stretch or elongation than had been necessary on 
plain goods yarns. 


At this point another part of this question was 
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read: “Will there be more elasticity in the yarn spun 
on broad gauge spinning where separators are not 
used, or on narrow gauge where separators are 
needed? If there is a difference, will that difference 
justify the investment of broad gauge spinning?” 


Broad Versus Narrow Gauge Spinning. 


“TI think it depends on how wide the gauge is as 
to whether there will be any difference,” says John S. 
Lockman. “If you get a wide gauge frame—unless 
you have it very wide—you must put a heavy travel- 
er on that to hold it down. I have my doubts as to 
whether you would get any more elasticity from 4- 
inch gauge than from a 38-inch, with separator, pro- 
vided you have the speed the same on both of them.” 

C. L. Chandler was called upon, 
and reported that he has some old 
spinning that is 2%4-inch gauge, 
and new spinning 314-inch gauge, 
with separators on both. “I be- 
lieve if we had a 4-inch gauge or a 
314-inch gauge we would not have 
used separators,” he said, “but 
there is no doubt in my mind that 
we get stronger yarn with the 
wider gauge with separators.” He 
said they get 5 pounds better break 
on 80s from the wide gauge frames, 
but emphasized that this is the newer equipment by 
a number of years. 

Mr. Jones of Kings Mountain told of an incident 
in a mill spinning tire yarns, 7s to 23s, 234-inch and 
83-inch gauge, with separators, and that they had no 
trouble in meeting the rigid specifications of tire 
manufacturers as to strength and elongation. 

“Is it possible that the elasticity could be taken 
from the yarn even before the spinning twist is in- 
serted?” a member asked. “I once worked with a 
mill making only tire yarns, 16s to 21s, and they 
were able to maintain better than standard break 
and stretch, but every time they approached the dan- 
ger point, one of the first places they looked for it 
was the twist in the roving.” 

Mr. Wilbanks asked if anyone present was run- 
ning 234 and 3-inch rings on filling, and if there 
was any difference in the speed. Mr. Connor report- 
ed that he gets 8 turns more on the front roll on 
234-inch gauge than on 25-inch rings. Mr. Chand- 
ler stated that he gets 15 turns more on the 314-inch 
frames than the 234-inch, adding again that the 
wider gauge frames are much newer. 

Marshall Dilling asked for more discussion on 
this point, declaring that there have been recently 
a number of mills re-equipping with new spinning, 
and that the answer to this question would be very 
helpful in making decisions. For an example, he 
said, “I know of a mill that recently put in new 
spinning. The question was raised as to whether 
they would put in wider gauge and fewer spindles. 
This mill decided that they would put in the same 
gauge and same number of spindles. I believe they 
made a mistake. With fewer spindles of wider gauge 
they would have been able to secure better produc- 
tion and better yarn at less cost.” 





J. S. Lockman. 
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A representative of Spartan Mills told of replac- 
ing 18,000 spindles of 2%4-inch gauge with 15,000 
spindles, 3-inch gauge, and getting as good produc- 
tion; 24s yarn, 1%-inch ring. John S. Lockman said 
he has 234-inch Saco Water Power frames, and 314- 
inch gauge Whitin frames, and that he got just a 
little more speed on the 3%-inch, but that these 
frames are younger by 20 to 25 years than the oth- 
ers. He said, however, that he could not get up to 
this speed until he put on separators; that without 
separators he had to use too heavy a traveler, which 
would pull the yarn down. “With the same stock, I 
could take the 2%4-inch and get within 2 or three 
turns and get just as good breaking strength and it 
ran better with the same stock and same kind of 
traveler. I do not believe you can 
run a 34-inch gauge around 130 
r.p.m. on 30s and keep it from 
whipping unless you put on a trav 
eler that will make it run bad and 
put more work on the help.” 

Mr. Connor said they run from 
16 to 24 sides, and keep up; and 
“we have good running work and 
our seconds are less than % of 1 
per cent.” Mr. Nichols, of Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, S. C., said that 
his experience had been entirely 
on 2%4-inch gauge frames, “but in my opinion as a 
spinner, I believe if we could get a gauge frame wide 
enough to where we could run without separators we 
would have a better yarn and a stouter yarn and 
higher speed.” 

“In regard to the various gauges,” said a man 
from Victor-Monaghan Mills, “on 4-inch gauge you 
can get the speed, but anything less than 4-inch I 
have never been able to get the speed that I can 
with separators. I had an experience with 3%-inch 
gauge. We could not get the speed so we put on 
separators and got a better breaking strength and 
more stretch, and the work ran better and we got 
better speed than on 234-inch.” 

Mr. Wilbanks said that in 1925, he was at Joanna 
Cotton Mills, where they replaced 15,000 spindles of 
234-inch, 15-inch ring, 6-inch traverse, with 3%4- 
inch gauge on 31s yarn, and that these frames were 
started at 118 r.p.m., front roll, and that they had 
never done better than 112 r.p.m. on the old frames. 

“Has anybody made any tests on ends down on 
the different gauges?” asked C. C. Briggman, super- 
intendent, Lancaster Cotton Mills. Mr. Connor re- 
plied that he ran a test on 56s carded, and that on 
25-inch rings, his ends down were 31 per thousand 
spindles per hour; and on 2%4-inch gauge they were 
27 ends down per thousand spindles per hour; 
1 3/16-inch cotton. 

T. A. Hightower pointed out that the matter of 
spindle speed and front roll speed must be taken into 
consideration in considering gauge; that gauge con- 
trols speed and vice versa. 

“On our 34-inch gauge frames we have recently 
put in some 1%-inch cotton,” reported Mr. Chandler. 
“I think it depends on the cotton you use as to the 
speed of the front roll. We put these frames, after 
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going from 15/16-inch stock, from 120 to 140 r.p.m., 
cutting it back to 137; spindle speed, 9,500 r.p.m. On 
the old frames we were never able to do that, with 
the 234-inch gauge we got about 120 turns on the 
front roll.” 


“Do you think it profitable to buy the better cot- 
ton?” asked John S. Lockman, who was answered: 
“There is no doubt but that it is better for the mill 
to buy the longer cotton, if you can get the treasurer 
to do it.” 


“What is a fair front roll speed for 40s, carded, 
1 3/16-inch cotton?” asked Mr. Williams. One man 
replied, 110 to 115 r.p.m. on carded stock; Mr. Wil- 
liams said he is doing 113 r.p.m. with the spinners 
running 16 sides. 


Will a Warp Run Without Elasticity? 


“Would a warp which breaks more than standard 
run in a loom if it has no elasticity? For example, 
would a wire warp run in a loom with enough picks 
per inch to require ‘beat up’ of the 
filling?” This was the next ques- 
tion, but there was little discussion 
on it. John S. Lockman said if a 
man had a “wire loom” he might 
weave it. R. P. Barton, general 
overseer of spinning, spooling and 
warping, Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
said, “I do not believe it would 
weave without elasticity.” 

The next subject was: “The in- © > = Be 
stallation of high speed spooling J. C. Cobb. 
and warping has thrown a large 
number of first-class warpers on the market, and the 
second-hand warpers can be bought as low as $25.00 
each. Would it improve the weaving in the average 
mill which has the regular spooling and warping to 
purchase additional warpers at this low price, lower 
the speed on their present warpers to about 40 yards 
per minute instead of 60, and let the warper hand 
have these additional warpers at the lower speed, 
thereby leaving the pound cost of warping the 
same?” 


Installing Second-Hand Warpers to Reduce Speed. 


This question developed a marked difference of 
opinion and experience. It appeared that around 60 
yards a minute was considered as the average speed, 
but there was nothing brought out to determine that 
even this is the proven efficient speed for old style 
warpers. Answering the question, John S. Lockman 
said, “Yes, I believe it would (pay a mill to install 
additional warpers at lower speed) as the warper 
hand could run two more at the lower speed.” H. R. 
Holland, overseer spinning, Henrietta Mills, Caro- 
leen, N. C., however, said that he had increased his 
warper speed from 40 to 62 yards a minute and could 
not tell any difference in the result. J. J. Lever add- 
ed that a test had shown him that the breakage of 
ends was no better at 40 yards than at 55 yards a 
minute. 


Mr. Wilbanks suggested that, “we know we can 
get too high, whereas some of these weak places will 
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break somewhere, and if we get down too low on 
the warpers, it looks like they would break in the 
weaving.” 

“Maybe 60 yards is about right,” said John S. 
Lockman. “But I know when I went to Lockhart 
they had lagging on the warper cones. I can’t say 
how fast they were running them—it may have been 
around 80 yards instead of 60—but I know the warp- 
ers couldn’t keep up, and the first thing I did was 
to take that lagging off, cutting the speed, and we 
were soon able to stay caught up. You can get more 
work off of a warper at a reasonable speed.” 


Mr. Barton of Lancaster said they have 38 Draper 
warpers, and “I find most of the bad work on the 
warpers coming from the spoolers. If you start at 
the right place you can run any speed you want to 
on the warpers.” He then told of 
a system he uses, checking the 
work of different spooler hands by 
running a creel of spools from a 
certain spooler without letting the 
hands know which one was going 
to be checked on. He said they also 
check up on the creel hands in a 
similar way, and that they have 
been able to increase their warper 
production. The last test he made 
showed 21 stops in 12 hours run, 
36,000 yards, or about a beam and 
a half on the warper. He uses 4x5 spools, on 30s, the 
warpers running 60 yards a minute. John S. Lock- 
man pointed out that there is a difference between 
using 4 or 5 inch spools, and 6 inch spools in the 
creel, which was the case at his plant. 





N. G. Hardie. 


As to whether the additional warpers, permitting 
lower speed, would improve the running in the weave 
room, one man said he did not think this would be 
the case, as the speed of the warper is governed by 
“What you put into the creel.” Mr. Wofford and 
other pointed out that on slower speed there should 
be less draw-backs and slack selvages; Mr. Holland 
replying that the speed has nothing to do with this, 
that the tender is supposed to watch for these when 
the machine is stopped. 


“I believe it will improve the running jin the 
weave room to run the warpers slower,” said E. W. 
Edwards, Pelzer Mills, Pelzer, S. C., “but unless you 
make your yarn sufficiently strong, then 50 addi- 
tional warpers won’t help it. You must make the 
yarn before you put it in the warper.” 

“Taking everything into consideration,” said Mr. 
Nichols, “I believe that a warper on lower speed is 
better. When you get over 60 I believe you are go- 
ing too high, and I believe that with more warpers, 
speed reduced, you will get better weaving for the 
reason that the warper tender, if she is running 
them at high speed, doesn’t have time to look after 
her selvages.” 

“T think that should be left up to the individual 
mill,” said Newton G. Hardie, superintendent, 
Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, S. C. “Before any- 
one should buy more warpers I should think the 
proper thing to do would be to cut the speed on his 
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present warpers and see if it makes any difference.” 


Can Good 30s Be Made from 7-inch Cotton? 


“Can 30s yarn of good quality be made out of 
¥%-inch cotton with long draft?” was the next ques- 
tion brought up. There were no categorical or defi- 
nite answers to this, but it did develop some inter- 
esting reports as to the use of long draft systems 
in spinning. John §. Lockman said that on one test 
frame, with a “triplicate creel,” using 1.33-hank rov- 
ing trebled, he is making 30s yarn from %-inch 
stock, with a draft of 23. This is only on one frame 
of 252 spindles, he said, but that this runs just as 
good as his other work, where the spinners run from 
10 to 14 sides. He further reported making yarn 
from 4.00-hank doubled roving, . 
with drafts of 15.8 and 16, break- 
ing strength running from:55 to 60 
pounds. This drafting is done 
with three-roll systems, and not the 
newer methods of long or better 
drafting, he explained. 

Another man reported the op- 
eration of 24 frames of Casablan- 
cas long draft on warp, and 20 on 
filling. The filling frames, he said, 
are generally run on coarse filling 
for quilts and bedspreads, from 
2.80-hank doubled roving but that frequently, due to 
slacking off on orders for this work, he changes it 
from 12s to 18s and sometimes to 40s, and gets a 
draft up to 28.51. He said the long draft runs just 
as good as the other spinning; that it is harder to 
keep clean; it gets dirty fast, and the roll weights 
are somewhat heavier. He makes 30s from 1-inch 
Western cotton, with 118 r.p.m. front roll, and his 
breaking strength is around 63 pounds—from 38 to 4 
pounds better than on the regular spinning. 

W. E. Hammond said he has some frames con- 
verted to long draft by the use of a light middle roll, 
and some regular new type long draft equipment, 
and he finds better breaking strength and better end 
breakage; but that both the converted frames and 
the long draft equipment causes more fly. Where he 
uses a light middle roll, unweighted, he said he uses 
a %-inch roll, and has no trouble with the ends 
working out from under the roll. John S. Lockman 
brought up here that a man using long draft had 
told him that the main thing he liked about it was 
there was no clearer waste. 

The chairman asked Mr. Hammond if he was sat- 
isfied with the way the long draft on the old frames 
was running. Mr. Hammond said that there was no 
question in his mind that if a mill were putting in 
new spinning, it would be unwise to install anything 
except long draft; and that if a mill has old frames 
and cannot buy new ones that it will pay to make the 
draft longer. As to the unweighted middle roll, he 
said that for longer staple, perhaps about a 13800- 
grain roll would be the best, but that for his work, 
so far a 1800-grain roll is best. 

“Were you able to reduce the card room expense, 
or eliminate machinery, in going to long draft?” 
asked T. A. Hightower. 
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“I cut out six speeders out of 24,” replied Mr. 
Hammond. 

Called upon for his experience, Smith Crow, su- 
perintendent, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., said, 
“all of our cotton is 1 3/16-inch. I have about 75 
frames on a draft of 16 2/3. This is on old equip- 
ment on which we are running a Richard-Hinds alu- 
minum unweighted middle roll weighing 1,550 
grains. We are getting very good results. We are 
spinning 40s, 52s and 60s with that draft. We have 
been running that way for about three months. We 
get more clearer waste from our long draft than 
from ordinary draft, but we cannot see any percepti- 
ble change in the breaking strength. We are saving 
money in the card room. With those 75 frames on 
long draft we were able to elimi- 
nate a certain number of jack 
frames.” 

Mr. Hightower asked Mr. Crow 
if he had changed the spindle 
speed with the long draft. Mr. 
Crow replied that, “I have not in- 
creased the spindle speed and do 
not expect to, and with the excep- 
tion of one yarn count I did not in- 
Aull crease the roll speed. However, 

H. R. Holland. We have increased some on the 40s 

warp. I might say that we are 

running 40s 114 r.p.m. on the front roll, old spinning, 
long draft.” 

The discussion was suspended here for lunch, 
and resumed in the afternoon. 

A representative from the Brandon Corporation, 
Greenville, S. C., reported on an installation of 
Saco-Lowell Roth long draft system on Saco-Pettee 
frames. He said, “We are drafting 1834 from 3.65- 
hank double roving for 31s. This work is running 
good with 26.34 turns on 1%-inch cotton. In weigh- 
ing this yarn I find that eight bobbins on the long 
draft average 31.37s, breaking 61.58 pounds, with a 
cylinder speed of 1,260 and a spindle speed of 9,665 
r.p.m., front roll 118 r.p.m., 7-inch traverse, 1%-inch 
ring. I find eight bobbins on our regular draft av- 
erage 31.37s, breaking 53.57 pounds, on the same 
speed, ring and traverse, giving 5 to 10 pounds bet- 
ter strength on the long draft. 





Using Cork Rolls on Fine Numbers. 


“How fine numbers can be spun to advantage 
with cork rolls?” was the next question submitted 
for discussion. 

Marshall Dilling, superintendent, A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., made an interesting re- 
port on this. “I am spinning up to 90s with cork 
rolls in the front line only,” he said. “I do not see 
any necessity of changing the middle and back rolls, 
but I did put them in the front, and I find that my 
roller bill is just about one-third of what it was with 
leather rolls, and I am getting just as satisfactory 
results with the cork as I did with the leather. This 
is on combed yarns.” 

“Well, Mr. Dilling, are there any special pointers 
that you might give which would benefit people who 
have not used the cork?” asked Chairman Lockman. 
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“Are there any little tricks about it, so far as the 
setting of the rolls, etc., is concerned?” 

“The only thing I know of is that the cork will 
grip better than the leather,” replied Mr. Dilling. 
“That is demonstrated by the use of cork inserts in 
pulleys. It will pull better and probably draft a lit- 
tle better than leather, and it may be necessary in 
some cases to increase the weight on the back roll 
with the leather back roll. If you had a cork back 
roll that would not be necessary, but my experience 
is that the cork grips better and pulls the cotton 
away from the other rolls with a little more tenacity. 

“Another thing: the cork must be aged. You can- 
not put it in fresh and get the best results. It must 
be aged before it is put on the rolls; the cork people 
may do that themselves. It takes some few weeks 
to do this. 

“The cork rolls do not require any additional atten- 
tion. The spinners will take out a leather roll when 
it needs to be covered but they will not take out the 
cork, and the best way is to take 
out a whole frame at a time. From 
time to time you may have a roll 
that will go bad, but otherwise it 
is not necessary to take. them out 
except when you take out a whole 
frame. A hard end may damage a 
roll, and you can lay this up, and 
it will readily come back to its nor- 
mal condition.” 

John §S. Lockman asked Mr. 
Dilling whether his cork rolls are 
over-size, or whether the rolls were 
turned down to make them of the regular size, and 
Mr. Dilling replied that they are slightly over-size, 
that he did not turn down the iron roll; “which 
makes them a little larger, and this gives you more 
stock that you can buff down. We find they will run 
twice as long before they need buffing as the ilfe of 
a leather roll. The life of a leather roll was about 
four months, and our cork runs eight months to the 
buffing and we buff them three times.” 

John S. Lockman asked if there was any differ- 
ence in the weight of the yarn spun with the cork 
rolls, and Mr. Dilling said there had been no appre- 
ciable change; explaining, however, that the appar- 
ent more draft given by the cork might make the 
yarn a little lighter. He said they had found it nec- 
essary on some makes of frames to change the 
weight, as explained, more than on others. “The 
cork may draft a little more and you may have to 
make your roving a little lighter,” he said. “On one 
make of frame we did not have to change the weight 
and on another we re-adjusted the weight.” 

Newton G. Hardie, superintendent, Oconee Mills 
Co., Westminster, S. C., asked Mr. Dilling if he 
planned to substitute cork for leather in the back 

roll (Mr. Dilling uses the light unweighted middle 
roll) as the leather needed replacement on the 
back. “When it becomes necessary to change the 
back rolls we may put in the cork there,” said Mr. 
Dilling. 

“When you buff the rolls, do you buff them 
enough to have any effect on the yarn?” asked Jo- 
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seph C. Cobb. “No,” replied Mr. Dilling. Mr. Cobb 
then asked as to the effect of damp weather on the 
cork covering. 

“It doesn’t affect the cork,” said Mr. Dilling. “It 
will lick up on the leather much worse than on the 
cork. On damp mornings you will not have that 
trouble on the cork. Some of our spinners have said 
that they prefer the cork rolls because they do not 
have to change them. They are a little harder to 
clean but you seldom see one lapped up.” 

“Do the cork rolls flute from Saturday to Monday 
morning?” asked John S. Lockman. “Not enough to 


hurt,” answered Mr. Dilling. “I think if your frames 
were going to stand for several days that that might 
be a problem, though; but we seldom notice it over 
the week-end.” 


“Does the cork cut the yarn 
when standing?” asked Mr. Cobb. 

“No,” replied Mr. Dilling. “It 
does have a tendency to flatten out 
more than the leather, but it will 
come out so much quicker.” 

“Could you run a lighter weight 
if all your rolls were cork?” asked 
John S. Lockman. “I don’t know 
that we could,” said Mr. Dilling, 
“but we did find it necessary to add 
a little weight to the back roll; we 
have a wooden roll weighing 1,100 
grains in the middle. The cork will pull it out from 
there much more readily than the leather.” 

John S. Lockman raised the point that with more 
drafting with the cork roll, it was difficult to under- 
stand “just where those extra fibers go to.” H. H. 
Willis, director, textile department, Clemson College, 
S. C., explained that the spindle merely winds on 
more yarn per minute under these conditions; that 
in reality more yarn is being secured. 

“The only thing to do when you change to cork 
is to increase the weight of the roving,” declared T. 
A. Hightower, Kendall Mills, Edgefield, S. C. “If 
you are making, say, a 5.25-hank roving, then you 
may have to go to a 5.15-hank.” 

“We have been running cork for three or four 
years,” reported Newton G. Hardie. “The staple of 
the cotton used has a lot to do with it. The larger 
you can have your rolls, the more buffing you can 
get on them, but the size of the roll is dependent 
upon the length of the staple you are running.” 


The Reverse Warp Wind. 


“What are the advantages, if any, of the reverse 
warp build over the regular straight warp build?” 
was the next question, which was not clearly inter- 
preted. Some of the men discussed the combination 
warp wind, but in reality, the reverse warp wind re- 
ferred to is different from the combination wind. 
This reverse warp wind was described in detail on 
page 953 of the August 1931 issue of COTTON, and as 
a matter of interest in connection with this question, 
the following is extracted from this description: 

“The reverse warp wind is just what the name 
implies: a warp wind inverted. The first layer of 
yarn on the bobbin, and thus the first stroke of the 
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traverse after doffing, is the shortest one, and the 
last layer or stroke is the longest. The bobbin has 
a cone-shaped base so that the yarn will form a 
straight side package. This is essential, even nec- 
essary, where the reverse warp wind is used in spin- 
ning, for the single yarn will not wind off satisfac- 
torily where a straight barrel warp bobbin is used 
due to the friction in pulling around the taper at 
the bottom, as the yarn must be wound or spooled 
over-end from the reverse wound package.” The ad- 
vantages reported for the reverse warp wind were 
that of eliminating soiled yarn due to covering up 
on the taper, and of eliminating sloughing off in 
reeling or winding. 


How Many Bobbins Can A Doffer Lift? 


The next question aroused much interest. It was, 
“How many bobbins can a doffer lift in a week of 55 
hours without being overworked?” John S. Lock- 
man said, “I claim that doffing is one of the hardest 
jobs in a mill. I think that 10 minutes to a 224- 
spindle frame is good doffing, and you must work to 
do that. I figure not to break a fellow down, and 
that between 55,000 and 60,000 bobbins a week of 55 
hours would be a good job for a doffer.” 

E. W. Edwards declared that it would not be pos- 
sible to lay down definite rules on this, as it must be 
worked out in each mill. However, several men be- 
gan calculating, and one man reported that his doff- 
ers lift 52,632 bobbins in 55 hours; another said 59,- 
136; another said 43,750; another 67,760. Mr. Con- 
nor said that on pongee filling, his doffers lift 69,- 
120 bobbins, twisting up ends, and doing their own 
cleaning. The others reporting indicated that their 
figures including piecing up, or twisting up and sev- 
eral of them included cleaning of head ends, rock- 
ers, etc. 


Keeping Spooler Guides Set. 


“What system have you for keeping spooler 
guides set correctly?” was next asked. 

“We have a section man go over four spoolers ev- 
ery week with a 12/1000 card gauge,” answered Mr. 
Barton of Lancaster. Mr. Williams says his guides 
are set once a week to a “close 10” gauge. 

H. R. Holland observed that the only system 
many men have is, “every time the weaver kicks on 
knots.” 


Checking Up on Kinks and Long Knots. 


“What system have you for checking up on kinks 
and long knots?” was the next question. One over- 
seer submitted an advance report stating that he se- 
lects enough spools from one hand each week to 
creel a warper, then by watching this warper and 
keeping a record of the number of kinks, he has 
something definite to go to the spooler hand with. 
The spooler hands do not know whose spools will 
be selected the following week, therefore this has a 
tendency to keep all spooler hands on the alert to 
make good work. 

“What system have you for checking up on bad 
warper work?” was next asked. One member re- 
ported that, “we have cards printed, and when we 
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take off a warp we put on the card the hand’s name 
and the date, etc.” 


Checking Up on Bad Warper Work. 


Mr. Connor said, “when we run out one we use 
a small tag that we put on the warper, and the warp- 
er hand that starts up after creeling puts her name 
on it, and just before changing time she puts on it 
the number of wraps on the machine, and the night 
hand does the same thing. The slasher man can 
check up on it in that way.” 

“We have a duplicate card,” said H. R. Holland. 
“This shows the number of yarn, the number of 
ends and the number of yards, the net weight and 
the gross weight, and the warper hand’s name. When 
this beam is taken off we tear the card half in two 
and put one end on the beam and keep the other 
end. Then if defects are found in a beam we can 
tell who made that particular beam.” 


John §. Lockman said he uses practically the 
same system, and has on the back of the card a list 
of various defects such as bad selvages, loose ends, 
etc., to show just what is wrong with the warp. 

“We use a card put on every beam,” said Mr. 
Nichols. “This goes to the slasher room and is tied 
on the end of the beam. If there is a high selvage 
or some other trouble, the slasher man stops the ma- 
chine and takes this card off and brings it back to 
the spooler room. The section man takes the warp- 
er tender to the slasher room and lets her see what 
she has done.” He said this works out very satis- 
factorily, because all of the warper hands “do hate 
to go to the slasher room.” 


Causes of Warper Stops. 


The last question from the questionnaire was, 
“Of the total stops on warping, what is a fair per- 
centage of the warper stops in ten hours caused by 
tangled spools, weak yarn, spools run out, and slip 
knots?” It was explained that the method of mak- 
ing this test is to keep a record of the total stops on 
all warpers for ten hours, charging each stop to the 
different causes. Then take the total number of 
stops made in ten hours, and divide into each item, 
which will give the percentage of stops for each 
item. The following report from one mill was read: 

On 30s yarn, 400 ends per beam, 60 yards a min- 
ute, the total stops in ten hours were 1282, which 
were divided as follows: 


425 or 33 per cent 
740 or 57 per cent 
51 or 4 per cent 
66 or 5 per cent 


Tangled spools 
Weak yarn 
Spools run out 
Slip knots 


This would total 100 per cent if fractions were used. 
This applied to old style spooling and warping, of 
course. 

Mr. Nichols reported on a test on Barber-Colman 
high speed warping, 20 beams run in 10 hours, total- 
ling 9,265 pounds, with 13 stops per beam average. 
Of the total stops, 3 per cent were attributed to 
weak yarn, .6 per cent to bad knots, .2 per cent to 
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The Shipping Clerk Grows Up 


uled production, when 

minutes are clipped in 
order to fill orders prompt- 
ly, it is passing strange 
that the average mill own- 
er pays so little attention 
to the shipping room. Too 
many mills, especially in 
the South, consider that 
once the shipping clerk de- 
livers the shipment to the carrier and obtains a re- 
ceipt therefor, their responsibility ceases and that the 
Lord and the railway will do the rest. It is true that 
at that time their financial responsibility ceases, but 
the shipping clerk may, and should, play an impor- 
tant part in the delivery of the shipment to the con- 
signee. 

Today, as never before, the progressive mill sells 
its service, as well as its product, and this service 
should not end until the product reaches destina- 
tion. Of what use are efficient cost and time sav- 
ing methods, if a shipping clerk, through ignorance, 
does not route all shipments in such a way that they 
will reach their destination with a minimum loss of 
time in transit? There was a time, prior to 1910, 
when the shipper could not specify the exact route 
over which a shipment must move, but with the 
passage in 1910, of the Mana-Elkins Act, the car- 
riers were bound to respect the routing instructions 
of the shippers. About that time also, many of the 
trunk lines began introducing through package cars 
to insure prompt transmission of less than carload 
freight, and the shipping clerk’s job took on greater 
importance. He then had the right to select not 
only the route which would afford the quickest ser- 
vice, but also the route which would necessitate the 
fewest time consuming transfers en route. In many 
cases, by the intelligent selection of routes, he was 
able to clip several days’ transit time from the de- 
livery of many shipments, and place the mill’s pro- 
duct in a competing market ahead of that of a com- 
petitor. 

Many mills, because their plant is located on only 
one line of a rail carrier, consider that it is only ne- 
cessary to load a shipment on that line, and it will 
thereby move to its destination by the fastest, most 
direct route. This is not always true. The rail- 
roads are of course concerned in securing the maxi- 
mum revenue from any shipment on their line, and 
consequently in the absence of routing instructions 
may take as long a haul on it as possible. This may 
mean that the shipment will move over a longer 
route, and pass through more transfers than if it 
were routed over a route over which connecting 
lines operated through package cars. Every bill of 


] N THESE DAYS of sched- 


too little attention. 


lading on a shipment leaving a plant should carry 
complete routing instructions, showing originating 
carrier, intermediate carriers, and junction points 
wherever there is a possibility of transfers. 





THs short article discusses a phase of mill 

management which is frequently given 
In it the author shows 
how the once looked-down-upon shipping 
clerk has come more into his own; and how 
he can make himself of considerably in- 
creased value to his company. The article 
contains some ideas that are well worth the 
study of the executive . . . . 


of com- 
also of 


The presence 
plete routing is 
great importance to the 
consignee in case it was 
necessary to have the ship- 
ment traced. If the con- 
signee is served by one or 
more lines, and no routing 
is specified on the bill of 
lading they are at a loss to 
determine with which road 
to handle the tracing of the shipment, nor does the 
road itself, in many cases, know at what junction 
points to look for the shipment. Frequent checks 
should be made by the shipping clerk to satisfy him- 
self that shipments are moving according to schedule 
and that they are not being held up in congested ter- 
minals. He should familiarize himself with the prin- 
cipal trunk lines serving points to which he consigns 
shipments, and also nvestigate the possibility of faster 
rail and water routes on coast-wise traffic. 

In this connection, he can secure much valuable 
information from the freight solicitors of the vari- 
ous roads serving his territory. He should be al- 
lowed ample time and opportunity to discuss with 
them the problems incident to better service, and to 
secure from them such information as will enable 
him to decide impartially which road or roads will 
maintain the fastest schedules. 


A Sense of Interdependence. 

There is a growing sense of mutual dependence 
between the shipper and the carriers, and the old 
policy of “the shipper be dammed” is nearly a thing 
of the past. Without the facilities of the railroads, 
the mill owner would be hampered, and without the 
revenue from the shippers’ freight the railroad could 
not continue to operate. Thus it is that problems in- 
volving faster service should be approached with the 
spirit of fairness, and a desire on the part of the 
shipper to co-operate with the carrier insofar as he 
can, relative to loading, car requirements, etc. 

The shipping clerk, if he is fully awake to the 
possibilities of his job, will familiarize himself with 
the regulations under which he ships. He will know 
the essential points outlined on the back of a bill 
of lading and will be able to describe properly his 
shipment to secure the lowest rates. Of late years, 
through. co-operative freight audit systems, a gen- 
eral knowledge of some of the intricacies of freight 
tariffs have reached many mills, and yet it is sur- 
prising how many mills are totally unfamiliar with 
many features which would result in substantial re- 
ductions in freight charges. A concrete example of 
this lies in the application of what is known as J. J. 
Cottrell’s Transit Tariff. 

In order to equalize competition in the South 
the railroads have established a special rate on yarn 
to be processed and re-shipped. In many cases, the 
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Talk of the Month 


UTSIDE INFLUENCES create depressions in an in- 

dustry and by a like token, they are factors 

for creation of new prosperity therein. That 
is the dominant note in changes of the past few 
months in the textile industry. It looks now as 
though the zero hour was reached in September, 
when world affairs were 
so complicated. As since 
stated by Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company and nationally recog- 
nized economist, “Past experience shows that we 
do not often have months characterized by as much 
important business news as was September, and we 
never have had many months in succession that pro- 
duced so much bad news. That is a negative kind 
of consolation, but nevertheless it is well to remem- 
ber that we are getting the bad news behind us 
now with extraordinary rapidity.” 

Sentiment in the cotton industry began to im- 
prove greatly in the middle of October, even before 
it had the stimulus of the general injection of con- 
fidence into the economic situation of the country 
by the right-about-face of the wheat market. Out- 
side influences, so long a detriment to cotton and its 
manufactures, suddenly became uplifting factors. 
Even a break in the remote silk market of the Far 
East, as seen in the past, may be the eruption which 
starts a series of economic earthquakes rumbling 
around the world. The inter-relationships are just 
as close when a fundamental change for the better 
occurs in one line, such as a commodity like wheat, 
as fortunately realized this fall. The direct result 
was hundreds of millions of new buying power in 
grain districts. As new buying power creates new 
buying power, this may be the nucleus of an eco- 
nomic chain of prosperity. 

While it has been to 1932 that the cotton, wool 
and other manufacturers of the country have been 
looking confidently since September to bring them 
profitable business, the groundwork has been laid 
for such an outcome. The enormous supply of raw 
cotton indicated in the November crop report was 
itself an indirect demonstration of the altered po- 
sition and prospects in the cotton trade, since pro- 
gressively larger estimates beginning with August 
failed to shake the price situation. This circum- 
stance bore testimony to the fact that all the bear- 
ishness of the cotton situation had been shaken out 
of the market, if nothing more. 

Backing up this situation in raw cotton was the 
evidence that the bearishness of raw commodities 
in general was well liqudated by the first of Novem- 
ber. The significance of this development is appar- 
ent by a reference to the demoralizing effect in re- 
cent years of disorganized markets for raw materials 


The General Situation 
in Textile Markets. 





throughout the world, the dominating influence in 
the whole economic structure. With the tendency of 
wages to become adjusted to the other reductions 
in cost of manufacture, the cotton industry has 
reached a new basic condition which augurs well 
for the future. The crop finds its nearest compar- 
ison in 1926. If that record crop could move from 
a basis of slightly under 12 cents in December of 1926 
to over 25 cents, there is much hope that present prices 
will induce a heavy movement of textiles the coming 
year. Even if general business today does not show 
the activity of that earlier year. 

Retail sales in practically all cotton items this 
year show a sustained increase in dollars and cents 
over sales for the same period last year, said Benja- 
min H. Weiss, chairman of the merchandise mana- 
gers’ group of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, recently. This “bright spot in business” he 
traced in part to drastically low-priced cotton, but 
more directly to the excellent styling and new ideas 
expressed in cottons, with a better and wider appre- 
ciation by the public of cotton’s new beauty, utility 
and acceptable economy. Retailers generally are 
finding that many of the usual season declines in 
sales of cotton can thus be avoided. 

Such testimony should encourage manufacturers 
to carry on their campaign to make cottons an all- 
the-year product and thus help to solve the great 
problem of securing continuous employment. The 
possibilities of larger sales on the basis of low-cost 
cotton are indicated also by the extraordinary showing 
published in November by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, of sales of standard 
cotton cloths to the extent of 146.9 per cent of the 
production in October; the greatest improvement in 
unfilled orders, moreover, of any single month since 
the organization has gathered its statistics. In this 
we may see the start toward replenishment of inven- 
tories which, even on the low level of consumer buy- 
ing, have been inadequate, a reality too frequently 
observed for months past. The merchants’ group 
found among other things the encouraging sign that 
the record low price of cotton and correspondingly 
low prices on cloth actually were leading buyers 
away from ultra-conservative purchasing. 


EXTILE AFFAIRS in New England during October 
fp November were naturally dominated by 
strike developments at the mills, though the dis- 
turbance in Lawrence was largely concerned with 
the wool industry. It was no surprise that the fine- 

goods center of New Bedford 

New England should get into line with a de- 
Mill Situation. mand for a lower wage scale, for 
these big textile centers of Massa- 

chusetts have been at a disadvantage in competition 
with the smaller localities where labor is less organ- 
ized and more readily accepted reductions which 
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would mean continuous employment. Widespread 
cuts had been made in the industry, without the pub- 
licity and agitation which attends any move of the 
kind in big concentrated textile communities. 


Notice was served upon the New Bedford Textile 
Council on November 7th by the New Bedford Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, that in view of the 
almost universal wage reductions made in mills in 
competing centers and the continued depressed con- 
dition of the textile industry, a 10 per cent wage ad- 
justment would be put in effect 30 days from date. 
“While the proposed wage adjustment is not based 
on the reduced cost of living, it is hoped that the 
Textile Council and its membership will have in 
mind living costs reduced approximately 13 per cent 
since 1929 and that this in some sense will compen- 
sate for the step forced on us.” 


Another statement, fraught with meaning, fol- 
lows: “We feel it is no less the duty of your organi- 
zation than of ours to see that all possible steps are 
taken to insure the continued existence and opera- 
tion of the cotton manufacturing industry in New 
Bedford.” Even in New Bedford, wage cuts had 
been made by textile mills outside the Association 
and, whatever the attitude of those concerned might 
be on the broad subject of proper wages, it is mani- 
fest that the few must conform to the many in com- 
petition. It will be recalled that some southern man- 
ufacturers were forced into night-and-day operation 
against their better judgment. 

As to business in the essentially fine-goods in- 
dustry of New England during the period of adjust- 
ment from the depth of depression, the prevailing 
policy has been to wait for the expected improve- 
ment, rather than to attempt pressing cloths on buy- 
-ers. A larger turn-over of cottons in October was 
good for occupation of mills by those who were eager 
for it, but profits were negligible. Later business, 
however, gave evidence that waiting for the buyers 
was bringing its reward to some extent. New Eng- 
land manufacturers are fully aware of the vacuum 
of goods in distributing circles, and the inevitability 
of real expansion in demand to offset the extreme 
hand-to-mouth purchasing that prevailed during the 
recession of raw cotton. 


Among the developments in textiles in New Bed- 
ford is a notable growth of silk and rayon manufac- 
ture, apart from the cotton industry. Remarkable 
progress is reported in some new plants in recent 
years. But the old-established cotton units them- 
selves are also involved in adapting rayon in a way 
which is bringing new notice to the industry. Signs 
are found of an appreciable expansion in the use of 
rayon with cotton and even of the adaptation of 
cotton machinery to the handling of the chemical 
fiber. The manufacturers evidently are delving into 
the problems of spinning and weaving rayon in a 
way which suggests great possibilities of change, 
although the progress to date is difficult to gauge. 

Solong ago as the end of September it was reported 
that the textile establishments of Rhode Island pro- 
vided the brightest spot in the employment situation 
of the state. Pawtucket cotton mills, it was said, were 
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on normal schedule, but with slightly reduced forces. 
The merger movement in New England was halted 
when a minority group of stockholders of the Pil- 
grim Mills Corporation of Fall River objected to the 
consolidation with the Queen City Cotton Mills of 
Burlington, Vermont, and the Pemaquid Mills of 
New Bedford. The diminution of the industry in Fall 
River was extended recently when stockholders of 
the Shove Mills authorized directors to liquidate. 
Another and contrary item was the sale of the 
Holmes Manufacturing Company’s plant in New 
Bedford to Charles E. Brady, formerly treasurer of 
the Potomska. The Holmes plant, a spinning and 
mercerizing unit which has been closed since April, 
will have weaving equipment installed. 


od by Is astounding, but true, that the increase in 
the cost of government in the principal textile 
manufacturing states in the South in the last fif- 
teen years has exceeded similar increases in New 
England by several hundred per cent. For instance, 
the cost of government 
in Massachusetts in the 
year 1928 exceeded the 
cost in 1915 by 93 per 
cent while in the state 
of North Carolina the cost of government increased 
847 per cent from 1915 to 1928, and in South Caro- 
lina the increase for the same period was 917 per 
cent,” said B. B. Gossett in a speech before the South- 
ern Textile Association at its last convention. 

These figures cite a condition which indicates a 
grave problem—today the cost of government is ab- 
sorbing approximately one-fifth of the national in- 
come. Last year the total cost of government in all 
its branches—national, state and local—was in ex- 
cess of fourteen billion dollars. It had increased to 
that stupendous amount from less than four billions 
in 1913. 

Governments, of course, are created to satisfy 
common needs and administer to collective wants, 
and so long as they function sanely in these direc- 
tions, just so long can they justify themselves. Nor 
are all taxes bad. The same can be said of the dis- 
tribution of much of the taxes which are collected. 
At the same time, the waste which is evident in the 
administration of our government, coming largely 
from the complex organization of government which, 
through the setting-up of the national, state, county, 
district and municipal organizations, forms a large 
part of our government expense which must be pro- 
vided for through taxes levied upon individuals and 
organizations. It has been said that forty cents out 
of every dollar tax money collected is spent un- 
wisely. When government expense—necessary and 
unnecessary—thus mounts to so great a total as to 
hang like a dead weight on every line of business 
activity, it is surely a sufficient evil to warrant the 
average business man’s attention. 

And the end is not in sight. The federal govern- 
ment with its army of more than 600,000 employees, 
faces the certainty of a large deficit this year which 
will necessitate new and more burdensome taxes. 
Likewise it seems that most state and local govern- 


The Growing Cost 
of Government is 
Everybody's Problem. 
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ments are unable to balance their budgets and are 
searching frantically for additional sources of rev- 
enue. One southern state has discounted, for ten 
years, one of its most important sources of revenue 
in order to pay current operating expenses. 

The tendency is constantly toward increased reg- 
ulation and supervision of private affairs. Many of 
the multitude of government bureaus, commissions 
and departments were inaugurated for political rea- 
sons or in response to the demands of a small min- 
ority of citizens; but once established they are sel- 
dom discontinued; usually they expand from year 
to year. 

Much of the burden of taxation is due to the 
tendency of so many people to seek class legislation 
or government aid as a panacea for their business 
difficulties. Surely we have had a sufficiently force- 
ful demonstration of the fact that government can- 
not overcome economic forces or create a market 
for excess production. 

There is needless and very costly duplication in 
local government. For instance, the 150 or more 
counties in Georgia may have been necessary a half 
century ago, when the limit of a day’s travel was 
twenty or twenty-five miles. Today, however, they 
simply mean a vastly greater expenditure for county 
government than is necessary; and this condition 
exists in all other states. It is said that there is one 
county in Texas with less than 200 people, scarcely 
enough to fill the county offices. 

There has been a tremendous inflation in govern- 
ment in the last score of years—an increase in gov- 
ernmental offices and expenses out of all proportion 
to the increase of national wealth, income and pop- 
ulation. It is probably essential to the return of 
permanent prosperity that there be a deflation in 
government at least comparable to the deflation that 
has taken place in agriculture, business and indus- 
try. Yet this cannot be accomplished until the peo- 
ple generally become aware of what government is 
costing them and demand drastic reductions in gov- 
ernmental expense. 

The remedy is for business men to take an active 
interest in government, and to influence those with 
whom they come in contact. So long as we remain 
indifferent to the activities of our representatives in 
the legislative halls of the states and the nation, 
just so long may we expect increasing governmental 
interference in the sphere of private business, with 
a consequent growing burden of taxation. 

“Our rulers will best promote the improvement 
of the people by strictly confining themselves to 
their own legitimate duties; by leaving capital to 
find its most lucrative course, commodities their fair 
price, industry and intelligence their natural reward, 
idleness and folly their natural punishment; by 
maintaining peace, defending property, diminishing 
the price of law and by observing economy in every 
department of the state.” 

The foregoing comment by Lord Macauley, one 
of the foremost exponents of sound principles of 
government, is as true today as when he made the 
statement, a century ago. 

At a recent meeting of the National Tax Associa- 
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tion, Merle Smith used the expression, “Slow down 
the band wagon, the elephants cannot keep up.” This 
seems to be a very appropriate statement with which 
to sound the warning in the growing cost of gov- 
ernment. The band wagon of government, guided by 
unwise politicians with their silver helmets and sat- 
in breeches, is parading too fast for the elephants of 
American business life to keep up. Something must 
be done to keep the parade in continuity. If busi- 
ness cannot keep up to the demands of government, 
then government must adjust itself to the demands 
of legitimate business. 


HE General Arbitration Council of the Textile In- 

dustry, organized about a year ago, is function- 
ing very satisfactorily in handling the various dis- 
putes arising from time to time in solving the grade 
differences between the various factors. The coun- 
cil is composed of represent- 
atives of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
erss, the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, the Textile Converters Association, the 
National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics, and the Textile Bankers Association. F. A. 
Colt, of The Cotton Textile Institute, is secretary. 

A large panel or jury box of competent and sat- 
isfactory arbitrators are on file so that those inter- 
ests which desire arbitration can avail themselves of 
the services of disinterested but intelligent judges. 


Arbitration in 
Trade Practices. 


It is generally conceded that the judgments or 


awards have been equitable and fair. Arbitration 
is less expensive and more rapid, and differences are 
always in review by experts who have a technical 
understanding of them. 


RADUALLY the pious efforts of the politicians to 
save the cotton farmer are spending their ef- 
fect, and nature and economic laws are being al- 
lowed to come into play, with the result that the 
cotton situation has improved. Prices have reacted 
somewhat, and confidence in 
Raw Cotton the commonsense of the av- 
Market Improves. erage citizen has caused the 
fervor of the fanatics to be 

recognized in its real relationship. 

The problems of life are too large for man to 
solve in an artificial way. Natural laws always op- 
erate and act most effectively when unassisted. To try 
to change them or modify them results in foolish 
disaster. 


The farmers and bankers and merchants and 
mills realize that cotton is a good value—and the 
result is a natural adjustment in price in a normal 
market, reacting to the law of supply and demand. 
Sense employed in producing next year’s crop, added 
to the holding of thousands of these agencies, will 
bring a still further proof of the weakness of poli- 
tics and the strength of economic law. 

Already during this cotton year the consumption 
of American cotton by the world has increased six- 
teen per cent and this figure is increasing. World 
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markets are endeavoring to avail themselves of 
American cotton. The foreign situation seems bright- 
er, so that after all what seemed an evil may be a 
blessing. The American farmer needs to exercise 
patience and commonsense, for with these will come 
an economic independence of the banker and the 
merchant and the fertilizer agent, whose mortgages 
drive him into helpless bankruptcy. The independ- 
ence of the nation is in large measure comparable 
in direct ratio to the independence and security of 
its farmers. 


HE CALL of President Callaway, of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, for an up- 
ward revision of the tariff on jute, was based largely 
on the idea that the high tariff rates were on such 
commodities as interfered with the free flow of cot- 
ton and cotton-textile com- 

Jute Competition. modities to foreign countries, 
and the tariff on jute is such 

that its importation with the added duty makes it 
still a serious competitor for the use of nearly 
1,000,000 bales of American cotton. A striking proof 
of the justness of this demand is contained in a re- 
cent news article, indicating that the United States 
Government would likely purchase several million 
pounds of jute twine rather than cotton twine, one 
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New Orleans, November 14th, 1931. 
LTHOUGH the cotton market bulged further at times 
A during the past month, even on day of release of the 
November 9th government larger crop forecast, values dur- 
ing the past several days have been on the down grade 
again as the result of hedging, December liquidation, the 
late weakness in grain, in the stock market, and because 
of the larger indicated supply of American cotton for this 
season. Nevertheless, compared with one month ago, Mid- 

dling cotton in New Orleans today is moderately higher. 

There were numerous favorable developments during the 
past month. Washington’s activities in striving to improve 
the credit situation were constructive, there was a further 
sharp rise in silver and in grain, especially wheat, but of 
late the latter experienced an important reaction which 
was reflected in a lower stock market. Manchester was 
more active with a number of mills resuming operations, 
due to a better demand for goods, particularly from China, 
and the demand for spots in the South was good. These 
influences, however, were more than offset of late by hedg- 
ing pressure and a less urgent speculative and investment 
demand because of the larger indicated crop. 

The government crop forecast, as of November 1st, issued 
November 9th, indicated a larger crop by 619,000 bales than 
was indicated on October Ist—16,903,000 bales of lint versus 
16,284,000, which compares with 13,932,000 bales produced 
last season. The weather during October was so favorable 
as to result in Washington indicating a yield per acre, as 
of November Ist, of 197.8 pounds versus 190.5 on October 
ist this year, last year’s final of 147.7 and the ten year 
average of 154.4. 


SEASON’S INDICATED SUPPLY OF AMERICAN LINT COTTON 


Bales— This season Last season 
World’s carry-over, August ist (Hester)... 8,710,000 5,939,000 
Indicated crop, gov. est., as of November 1st. 16,903,000 13,932,000 
Season’s indicated supply ...........+.. 25,618,000 19,871,000 
World’s consumption of American lint 
I err ar eee (?) 11,045,000 
Average value of middling, based on 10 des- 
eee ree aie (?) 9.57 
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reason being that jute twine on actual bids was 
cheaper than cotton. 

Cotton is a southern and a national product, and 
12,000,000 people are dependent upon its commercial 
conduct. Should a commodity affecting such a large 
group of people be so unfairly placed in the markets 
of the world or subjected so disastrously to the com- 
petition of a foreign grown commodity? 

A tariff that acts for the greatest good to the 
greatest number should always be the aim of gov- 
ernment. 


HE VARIOUS traffic departments for the textile in- 

dustry of the South feel that the I. C. C. decis- 
ion in denying the application of the railroads for 
a flat increase of 15 per cent in freight rates, has so 
far not jeopardized their position any more than be- 
fore. However, there may be cer- 
tain outgrowths or interpretations 
of the decision that may be harm- 
ful. It may not be amiss to mention that several 
revisions are now in process, which, if judged in 
favor of the railroads, will be harmful. It is, there- 
fore, important that all textile manufacturers give 
their utmost attention to the calls that come from 
traffic managers in their efforts to have rendered de- 
cisions fair to all parties concerned. 


Railroad Rates. 
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CENSUS GINNING REPORT 
Counting round as half bales— This season Last season 





Ginned to November ist ...... 12,129,546 10,863,896 
Ginnie® to Octéder IGth oo. s ic cccece 9,498,041 9,254,968 
Ginned from Oct. 18th to Nov. Ist...... 2.631.505 1,608,928 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL TEXAS, IN INCHES 


Year— 1931 1930 1929 1928 Normal 
RN a a cade aag cen a ees bee 6.24 2.55 2.00 2.78 
Nov. to Oct. inclusive ..... 27.78 29.81 31.72 26.84 30.95 


In a semi-monthly crop letter of October 31st. Weil Bros., 
Montgomery, Ala., stated in part: “This has proven to be 
an ideal cotton year from start to finish. The dreaded boll 
weevil damage did not develop. Consequently the best 
staple and character cotton was produced in the United 
States for many a year, and what is more the highest grade 


of cotton. This is not only true of one section but of the 
entire cotton belt, and thus the spinning quality of the 
United States cotton crop of 1931-32 was never excelled 
and was never equaled, in our recollection. The very low 


price of cotton stimulates consumption.” 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
Year— Oct. 1931 Sept. 1931 Oct. 1930 

Exports of cloth, yards 14 100 128 ,NN0 15 00.000 
Exports of yarn, pounds 13 1000 9.000.000 12.000.000 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK STATISTICS 


Oct. 1931 Sept. 1931 Oct. 1930 

Yards— 4 weeks 5 weeks 5 weeks 
Production ...+ «0. ee 5 eG 0 272.118 2°28. 866.000 
Eee (ae aN cone 833.679.000 287.708000 335,801.000 
NE a iaic ad alae ia ome 216.207.000 278.049.9000 270.383.000 
Bescks: «cite. basa 255.833.000 244.924000 850.889.000 
Unfilled orders . : 344 639.000 227.167.000 350 845.000 

Sales were of production 146.9% 105.7% 146.7% 

Shipments were of production 95.2% 102.2% 118.1% 
Stocks at end of Oct... Tn 4.5% Dec.2.4% Dec.10.6% 
Unfilled orders at end of Oct. Irc. 51.7% Inc. 4.4% Inc. 22.9% 

CENSUS REPORT 

United States— Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption of lint, October......... : 462.025 443.284 
Consumption of linters, October........... 61.423 66.165 
Consumption including linters, October... 5223 448 509 449 
Consumption of lint, 3 months............ 1,351,548 1.189.300 
Consumption of linters, 3 months. ; tieiahe 185.838 187.578 
Consumption including linters, 3 months.... 1.537.386 1.376.878 
Mill stocks October 3ist . 1,115,793 1,354.57 


Stocks in public storage and warehouses 


dat ea mts a reiacibi 9,449,987 7,474,299 


Sete he ween ae 10.565,780 8 
25,188,112 26, 
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According to the New York Cotton Exchange Service 
the world’s consumption of American lint cotton for the 
first two months of the season (August and September) was 
1,892,000 bales compared with 1,665,000 for same period 
last season. 


AMERICAN COTTON 


(Hester) 
To Nov. 13th— Bales— This season ‘Last season 
TOR TED | occ vicnnsns cinvcaccse 7,608,473 8,815,078 
Exports from U. 8., including Camada...... 2,224,590 2,644,167 
Spinners’ takings, world ...............: 8,966,000 8,558,000 
World’s visible supply, Nov. 13th......... 8,612,530 7,845,422 
Middling in New Orleans, today .......... 6.85 10.72 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO NOVEMBER 13th 


DIVIDED 
Bales— This season Last season 
I ih isch coh ha isla win:6 as wip ere Wo ela 528,657 805,889 
EE UNGbia'e> ah eb Swine ss bes bed On ees 870,920 141,897 


1,325,013 2,196,881 
2,224,590 2,644,167 


ee ee ey 


eoecetersreeeeeesses 


SPINNERS’ TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON TO NOVEMBER 
138th DIVIDED 

Bales— This season ‘Last season 

Pe a SEE Sdacasckab ones sd oves ee ee 878,000 419,000 

Se Gh6 esa te SES beh O25 5 bn sew ce eke bs oe 1,489,000 1,415,000 

DL bin thnde ach condea seen eeschanbaes 2,104,000 1,724,000 

DEE css anin hSS RG eke Shhh cosa shone 8,966,000 8,558,000 


As to foreign cotton crop prospects, Washington advised 
recently: “On the basis of available information it now ap- 
pears that production in the major foreign producing coun- 
tries in 1931-32 will total around 600,000 bales less than in 
1930-31.” 

Regarding silver, a recent London press cable stated in 
part: “A joint committee of the Federation of British In- 
dustries and the Empire Economic Union adopted a resolu- 
tion at the conclusion of an exhaustive study of the cur- 
rency and financial policy. The national government, it 
declared, should either summon an international conference 
on silver immediately or ‘make haste’ to be represented on 
any such conference called by any other country, and it is 
recommended the restoration of silver to its former place 
in the monetary system of the world.” 

In their weekly review of one week ago, the Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Co., New York, stated in part: 
“In the old days when sheetings for the Far East formed 
a large part of the Southern cotton mill production, the big 
China years were always when cotton was low and silver 
high. Cheap cotton and high silver have always been a 
happy contribution in the textile industry, particularly for 
Great Britain, and, perhaps, history may repeat itself. As 
for the United States, an advance in grain can be of the 
greatest importance in lifting farmers in enormous areas 
out of the slough of despond into which they have fallen 
during the past year. Increased buying power should mean 
a great deal to the farmer, to the textile industry and, 
perhaps, to the great catalog houses as much as anybody.” 


Large Exports to Orient. 


By reason of the already large exports to the Orient, 
the continuance of a good demand for spots in the South, 
sales at reporting southern markets the past week 366,979 
bales versus 207,743 for corresponding week last season, 
and owing to efforts being made to finance 500,000 bales 
for shipment to France, and with trade in Lancashire bet- 
ter, exports and spinners takings during the remainder of 
the season are likely to be comparatively large compared 
with after this time last season. 

Other favorable features for a revival in exports and 
spinners takings are the present low price of American, re- 
ported relatively lower now than East Indian, and of good 
quality as to grade and staple; the best in years past, it is 
said, and because of prospects for a drastic reduction in 
the acreage next spring. 

On November 23rd there is to be held a south-wide con- 
ference to consider the cotton situation, and an effort will 
probably be made to have the cotton states unite on some 
plan as to reducing the cotton acreage next spring. Because 
of the very low price prevailing, due to the very large crop 
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and low consumption, which, however, seems to be increas- 
ing now in some countries, it is possible, if not probable 
that the conference will be a success as to arriving at some 
practical plan for a drastic reduction in the acreage next 
year in order that the supply of American cotton for next 
season may be reduced considerably in the interest of 
higher prices for the farmer and for the future welfare of 
the South in general. 

Under the circumstances, it would seem to be advisable 
for southern spinners to take advantage of the present op- 
portunity to provide for their future needs of raw cotton 
by buying largely of a good quality grade and staple crop 
while prices are so low, which Japan and China have been 
doing for sometime past. 


| What 2 Nouthern Millsa4 Poing | 


A NNOUNCEMENT was made recently by the United States 
Finishing Company that their plant at Cedartown, 
Ga., will be dismantled and the equipment removed to the 
company’s plant at Hartsville, S. C., which will equip the 
latter plant for a wider range of finishing, including napped 
goods and wider fabrics. 


Washington Mills Company are erecting a $500,000 ad- 
dition to their Mayo Mills plant at Mayodan, N. C. Fiske- 
Carter Construction Company, Greenville, S. C., were award- 
ed the contract. The new building will stand at the south 
end of the present knitting mill, and will be four stories in 
height, 100 x 100 feet. It will be used as a packing room 
and for other purposes. 


Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., have awarded to the 
Walker Engineering Co., 517 Harvie Ave., Gastonia, con- 
tract for revamping the plant formerly known as Mountain 
View or Osceola No. 2. This contract includes engineering 
services, remodeling and repairing of mill building, re-ar- 
ranging machinery, removal and transportation of the en- 
tire equipment of the Helen Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., and in- 
stalling it in the Mountain View plant. The revamping 
program is designed to convert the plant into a fine combed 
yarn mill. 


Work is under way for the installation of additional 
looms and auxiliary equipment to provide for increased 
capacity at the Brewton Silk Mills, Brewton, Ala. 


It is reported that the Westinghouse Dlectric & Mfg. 
Co., has received contract for lighting equipment at the 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., have purchased 
a Hungerford & Terry dry chemical feeder and filter plant 
accessories. 


It is reported that the Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., 
are constructing a warehouse addition and installing 30 
Model X Draper looms. 


The new bleachery of the Commander Mills, Inc., Sand 
Springs, Okla., has been opened and work has started on 
the production of sheets and pillow cases. 


It is reported that the machinery and mechanical equip- 
ment of the Avon Mills, Inc., recently acquired by S. N. 
Boyce for creditors, has been purchased by C. L. Upchurch 
& Sons, Athens, Ga. 


Work on the addition of a two-story structure to the 
main building of the Cotton Mills Products Co., Starkville, 
Miss., is progressing. This addition will contain 132 looms, 
it is understood. 


A warehouse is to be built by the Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. T. Firth Lockwood is the architect. 


Contract for two small storage warehouses to cost about 
$7,500 has been let by the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham, N. C. The new warehouses will adjoin the bleach- 


ery. 
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NEW! 


EF. 7 Cleaning & Blending Feeder 


A machine new in design and construction—built to suc- 
cessfully process the variable staple found in cotton to-day. 
Thorough opening and efficient cleaning, at low cost for 
power and labor, set a new standard for opening rooms. 


A booklet describing this feeder and its application to open- 
ing systems has been prepared, and will be sent to you upon 
request by any of our offices. 
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C—Vertieal Opener 
D—No. 12 Lattice 
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A Feeder Installation to Process 30 to 50 Bales 
of Cotton in 10 Hours. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Manufacturers of 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


447 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte, N. C. : Spartanburg, S. C. : Atlanta, Ga. 
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New Textile F.quipment 


<P ublications 


>. 
“Anti-Ambi" Thermometer. 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
have developed a new “Anti-Ambi” re- 
cording thermometer which it is ex- 
plained, is designed to provide accuracy 
and freedom from the effects of ambi- 
ent temperatures. The company ex- 





“Anti-Ambi.” 


plains that “this new recording ther- 
mometer gives the true bulb tempera- 
tures at all times irrespective of sum- 
mer heat or winter cold. The case and 
tubing may be enclosed in a cabinet 
and the temperature changed rapidly or 
slowly up and down for 50 degrees, and 
the pen will remain perfectly steady. 
The thermometer is designed for use 
on temperature ranges up to and in- 
cluding 250 degrees F.” 

The instrument, it is explained, is 
based on a new interpretation of an 
old and proved principle; containing no 
cams, compensating levers, nor bi-me- 
tallic strips. It is so designed that it 
can make use of a sensitive bulb as 
small as one inch long. The instru- 
ment is described in the company’s 
Bulletin No. 178. 


ee ee . 
o 


New Apex Bulletins. 

Apex Regulator Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, a subsidiary of the Fisher 
Governor Company, recently issued the 
following bulletins: No. 205X, Apex A. 
S. M. E. Standard Pressure Relief 
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Valve; No. 210X, Apex Direct Flow Re- 
lief Valve with Bottom Discharge for 
Non-Corrosive Fluids, and Apex Pop 
Relief Valve; No. 305X, Apex Pressure 
Control or Condensing Water Regula- 
tor for Water-Cooled Condensers on 
Refrigeration Systems; No. 315X, Apex 
Automatic Ammonia Expansion Valves 
for Commercial Refrigerating Sys- 
tems; No. 320X, Apex Ammonia Back 
Pressure or Relief Valve for Liquid 
Level Controlled Evaporators or Ex- 
pansion Coils; and No. 410X, Apex 
Combination Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
lief Valve for Gasoline and Other Oil 
Storage Tanks. 


Barcol Hygrostats. 
A hygrostat has been designed by the 


Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, 
Ill., to meet the demand for an inex- 
pensive, well-constructed instrument 
for controlling humidifying apparatus 
by electrical means, and has been add- 
ed to the “Electric System of Tempera- 
ture Control” of the company. This 
instrument is essentially an automatic 
two-way switch operated by changes in 
the length of a wood cylinder as it re 
acts to changes in atmospheric mois- 
ture content. The hygrostat not only 





New Hygrostat. 





actuates controlled mechanisms on a 
variation of less than four per cent in 
relative humidity, the manufacturers 
state, but indicates the existing humid- 
ity by means of a pointer and scale 
mounted in the instrument. The in- 
strument is mounted upon an insulat- 
ing base of phenolic resin, and protect- 
ed by a molded cover of the same ma- 
terial. All metal parts are rust-proofed. 


Catalog on Industrial Brushes. 

The Osborn Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have recently issued their Catalog No.’ 
176, entitled, “A Guide to the Indus- 
trial Application of Osborn Brushes”. 
This company manufactures an exten- 
sive line of brushes, including paint 
and varnish brushes and wire wheel 
brushes. The catalog is unusual in 
that it gives recommendations as to 
the correct type of brush to use for 
various industrial purposes. It also 
lists and illustrates a wide selection of 
industrial brushes produced by this 
company. 


New Morse Roller Chain. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 
have issued Bulletin No. R-50, describ- 
ing the new Morse roller chain. In de- 
scribing the new joint construction, the 
company says: “Within the roller 
there are two joint members, a seg- 
mental bushing and a pin. The cross 
section of the pin is that of a round 
pin integral with a segmental bushing. 
On account of this construction, when 
a chain is flexing on or off a sprock- 
et, all sliding movement of surfaces un- 
der load is between the pin and its 
bushing, or, specifically, no movement 
under load occurs between the roller 
and the joint members.” This feature, 
it is pointed out, is designed to insure 
uniformity of pitch throughout the life 
of the chain. The open spaces between 
the joint members provide reservoirs 
for oil and lubrication is made more ef- 
fective by the “pumping” action when 
flexing, it is explained. These chains 
are made to manufacturers’ specifica- 
tions, and are interchangeable on all 
standard roller sprockets. 


New Publication on 
Short-Center Drives. 

“Vim Short-Center Drives’ is the 
name of a new 148-page belt treatise 
compiled by the engineering research 
staff of BE. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is an entirely new 
treatment of the subject. The book 
contains charts, tables, and engineering 
data on 5,000 standard Vim efficiency 
drives ranging from 5 to 100-hp. The 
book is built around Vim special min- 
eral tanned leather belting. 
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ON EACH MACHINE 


GOODYEAR TRANSMISSION BELTING 


MADE TO THE 


MEASURE 


OF THE 


MACHINE 


MADE TO WORK 
MADE TO SAVE 


WW. all the machines in your 


mill have Goodyear Transmission 


Belting on the pulleys, you can stop 
worrying about excess belting costs. 
Goodyear Belting is scientifically 
built for textile service, stocked in 
the proper sizes, and expertly speci- 
fied to your own conditions by the 


G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


The Goodyear COMPASS Endless 
Belt is the most nearly stretchless 
transmission belt made. It is made 
for individual motor drives on 
Vertical Openers, Pickers, Lappers, 
Twisters, and similar machines. It is 
the only truly endless belt. Cords 


carry the load of the drive. The 


stout covering envelope protects 
the cords from wear. 

The Goodyear THOR Belt, seam- 
less*, has covered edges. It is designed 
to save edge fray in shifting or on 
crossed belting drives. THOR gives 
unequaled service on Cards, Frames, 
Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, Slashers, 
and Breakers. There is no central 
seam in this belt—the envelope cover 
is part of the ply structure of the belt. 

The G.T.M. knows the require- 
ments for each of your drives. He 
is ready to begin his work for you 
now —to stop these costly failures 
in belting. Just write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia, and ask him to eall. 


“ee 


*Coodyear Tuor Belting, seam- 
less, is made in widths up to 
and including 16” — THOR 
quality of special construction 
is available for larger sizes 
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Fisher Governor Bulletins. 
Fisher Governor Company, Marshall- 


town, Iowa, have recently published 
two bulletins: Circular No. 835, de 
scribing Fisher Liquid Level Controller 
or Condensate Drainer; and Circular 
No. 830, describing Fisher controller 
valves and the new Fisher Konovalv 
bevel seated inner valve. 
New Saco-Lowell 
Book on Spinning. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., have recently published a 
comprehensive booklet on Spinning. 
This publication, designed to describe 
the Model 32 Saco-Lowell spinning 
frame, in addition gives a detailed de- 
scription of improved spinning equip- 
ment and accessories. The subjects of 
better drafting, spindles, roll stands, 
spindle and ring rails, rings and hold- 
ers, cylinders, bearings, gearings, clear- 
ers, thread guides and boards, builder 
motions, creels, separators, ete., are 
discussed in a detailed manner. Break- 
ing strength charts and production and 
other tables round out the booklet. 


New Oil Cup. 

A new type of wick oil cup is being 
marketed by the Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It is called the 
“Glaswick” oil cup, and, the company 
points out, “provides the advantages of 
automatic lubrication, visibility of oil 


New Oil Cup. 


supply, maintenance of constant oil 
level with consequent uniform feed, 
and ease in replenishing the oil sup- 
ply.” The cup has a capacity of ap- 
proximately four ounces of oil. It con- 
sists of a steel cup with a shut-off cock 
in the shank, and a glass bottle which 
fits over the top of the cup. The bottle 
is held to the cup by means of a steel 
wire and clamp. When placed in ser- 
vice, the steel cup is filled with oil 
The glass bottle is also filled and 
placed in an inverted position over the 
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steel cup. The desired rate of feed is 
obtained by determining the number of 
strands of wick to be used. The cock 
in the shank permits shutting off the 
flow when the bearings are idle, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to remove the wicks 
to stop the feed, it is pointed out. 
Booklet F-532 describes the new device. 


New Lock-Nut. 
McGee Lock Nut Company, 519 Third 


National Bank Building, Gastonia, N. 
©., is manufacturing the McGee lock- 
nut, shown herewith. It is explained 
that this is a positive lock, which can 
be set at any desired point on a bolt 
or threaded shaft, and will not move 
until loosened with two wrenches. The 


McGee Lock-Nut. 


design and angle of the taper, it is ex- 
plained, prevents staggered or stripped 
threads or distorted tensile strength of 
threads in either nut or bolt. 
is marketed by the Carolina Textile 
Engineering Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Booklet on Variable 
Speed Transmissions. 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Indiana, have just issued Catalog No. 
99, descriptive of the company’s com- 
plete line of variable speed transmis- 
sions. Among the special features is 
a three-page spread showing 16 designs 
in the Reeves line. Part 2 of the book- 
let describes new designs and remote 
controls; and Part 3 covers automatic 
speed control by electrical and mechan- 
ical means and the many applications 
of these controls. In Part 5 there are 
20 pages of applications in specific in- 
dustries, including textile applications. 
Another part includes complete engi- 
neering data with charts and diagrams 
designed to assist in planning variable 
speed transmission applications. 


"Carbon Tetrachloride— 
Properties and Uses." 

A new 28-page booklet, “Carbon Tet- 
rachloride—Properties and Uses”, has 
been prepared and is being distributed 
by The Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., who 
state that in this booklet they have 
endeavored to provide a handy refer- 
ence for all those who are either using 
carbon tetrachloride or interested in 
learning of its properties. ‘The infor- 


The nut . 
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mation in it includes specifications, 
properties and commercial application 
of the solvent. There are other chapters 
on Toxicity, Stability, Flash Point 
Data, test methods, ete. The booklet 
is written in semi-technical style. 


Operation Recorder. 

An operation recorder has been de- 
signed by Amthor Testing Instrument 
Co., Inc., 309 Johnson St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for tracing and checking the 
causes for production losses. ‘The in- 
strument records on an 8-inch round 
chart, a continuous visual picture of 
the entire operation of a machine, 
showing the speed or rate of produc- 
tion at any time, and changes in speed ; 
as well as starting and stopping times, 
slowdowns, non-productive periods, the 
time and duration of each, and the act- 
ual producing and idle time, it is ex- 
plained. The recorder movement is 
based on the centrifugal principle; the 
motion of the governor being transmit- 
ted directly to the pen arm by con- 
necting links. Hither belt, coupling 
or flexible shaft can be used for drive; 
and for long distance installation, cord 
and special overhead guide pulleys are 
provided. Bulletin No. 105 describes 
the recorder. 


Oils to Resist Oxidation. 


Andre Briod, chemist in the Nopco 
Laboratories division of the National 
Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J., has 
succeeded in developing a radically im- 
proved process for oils designed to re- 
sist oxidation, according to Dr. Karl T. 
Steik, director of research. Mr. Briod 
has been specializing and studying for 
some time processes intended to reduce 
oxidation of textile oils to a minimum. 

“The search for an oil that would 
resist oxidation has been a long and 
tedious one,” Mr. Briod said. “The ad- 
vantages of such an oil, especially in 
the textile industry, have been long 
recognized. It has been known for a 
long time that oxidation accelerates 
rancidity. Rancidity, besides giving up 
obnoxious odors. increases the fatty 
acid content of an oil, which in turn 
tenders the textile fibers. It may also 
be of value to remember that the for- 
mation of oxycellulose is known to af- 
fect the tensile strength of textile fi- 
bers. Oxycellulose is also resistant to 
certain classes of dyes. So we can 
certainly say that any oil which min- 
imizes oxidation while on the fibers is 
bound to be helpful to the textile in- 
dustry.” 

It is stated that these new processed 
oils have been subjected to severe ox- 
idation tests with satisfactory results, 
and that the company plans to market 
these new products in the near future. 
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OBSOLETE MACHINERY WILL NOT 
TURN LOSSES INTO PROFITS 


Have You Seen the “NEWS ? 


BUCKLEY OPENER UNITS 


ONE PROCESS PICKER . . WITH 
VARIABLE SPEED CALENDER 


AUTOMATIC LAP DOFFER ... 


DRAWING FRAMES ... . WITH 
MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 


HIGH DRAFT SPINNING .... 
LARGE PACKAGE SPINNING . 


PREMIUM THREAD TWISTER . . 
FOR WET OR DRY TWIST 


These and Other Improvements 
Recently Developed by 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


Boston Office Atlanta Office 
161 Devonshire St. 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
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NEWS [TEMS with 


a Jextile Slant 
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Motion Picture on 


Rayon Sales Training. 
An interesting merchandising devel- 


opment is the, Rayon Sales Training 
Motion Picture which describes the im- 
portant steps in the Viscose Company’s 
quality control plan, which is being 
shown to a large number of department 
stores and a total of several thousand 
sales persons. This two-reel film, which 
takes twenty-five minutes to show, has 
been received with enthusiasm by sales 
training heads and buyers alike, the 
company states; several stores includ- 
ing John Wanamaker, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, and L. Bamberger, of Newark, 
already having shown the film twice. 

The film is designed to help stores 
sell rayon merchandise more intelli- 
gently through training its sales staff 
to a better understanding of rayon 
yarn, according to the Viscose Com- 
pany. Use of the film is offered free 
of charge to department stores. 


Night Schools Now 
in Full Progress. 
The night school classes in Leaks- 


ville, Spray and Draper, N. C., mainly 
for employees of the Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Mills Co. plants at these 
places, are in full swing. The classes 
are under the supervision of Luther H. 
Hodges, educational director. These 
classes are conducted under the direc- 
tion of the state vocational department, 
and this year several new classes have 
been added to the regular ones taught 
heretofore. In all there are about 
twenty classes in the three communi- 
ties, with an enrollment of about two 
hundred. This year, for the first time, 
there are a number of ladies in some 
of the classes. The subjects being 
taught are carding and spinning, loom 
fixing, mill arithmetic, wool manufac- 
turing, chemistry and dyeing, silk man- 
ufacturing; related subjects, designing 
and coloring, typewriting and business 
English, auto mechanics and business 
orguuization. The teachers are J. O. 
Newton, W. J. Squires, L. A. Hamrick 
and G. W. Chaney, at Draper; W. J. 
Slayton, W. R. Sherwood, W. J. Han- 
kins, J. F. Byrd, BE. D. Hoehl and H. 
M. Bowling, at Spray; H. P. Mansfield, 
J. O. Thomas, Harry Davis, H. Z. 
Smith, Mrs. W. R. Sherwood and Miss 
Annie Baughn, at Leaksville. 
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1931 Book of A. S. T. M. 


Tentative Standards. 
American Society for Testing Mate- 


rials, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have issued the 1931 edition of 
the Society’s Book of A. S. T. M. Tent- 
ative Standards, which is issued annu- 
ally. This volume comprises 1008 
pages and contains 180 tentative stand- 
ards, methods of test, definitions of 
terms and recommended practices in 
effect at the time of publication. The 
term “tentative” applies to a proposed 
standard published for one or more 
years, with a view of eliciting criti- 
cism, before it is formally adopted as 
standard by the Society. In the 1931 
Book, 44 of the tentative standards re- 
late to metals and 136 to non-metallic 
materials and products. This volume 
contains a comprehensive subject in- 
dex and a table of contents which lists, 
under the various materials covered, 
the respective standards. In addition a 
complete list of all the standards and 
tentative standards of the Society in 
effect September 1, is included. There 
are several tentative specifications in- 
volving textile materials, such as toler- 
ances and test methods for rayon, en- 
ameling duck for the tire industry and 
chafer tire fabrics. The price per copy 
is: paper binding, $7.00; cloth binding, 
$8.00. 


Paul stent . 
Moves Office. 


Paul F. Haddock, southern manager 
for A. Klipstein & Co., has moved his 
offices from the Commercial National 
Bank Building to 301 East Seventh St., 
Charlotte, N. C., where he will main- 
tain his stocks and warehouse supply 
in the same location with his office. 


Statistical Summary of 
21 Years of Textiles. 

Supplementary to “A 21 Years’ Chro- 
nology of Textiles’, previously issued, 
and reviewed on page 764 of the June 
issue of Cotton, The Textile Institute, 
16 St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester, 
England, have now distributed a statis- 
tical summary, giving essential figures 
on the textile industry during the past 
21 years. Both volumes were prepared 
in celebration of the Institute’s becom- 
ing of age, it being 21 years old this 
year. 


World-Wide Expansion of 
Cotton Markets Contemplated. 


A world-wide expansion of cotton 
markets is contemplated in a movement 
recently launched throughout the cot- 
ton spinning industries of Europe, ac- 
cording to George A. Sloan, president 
of the Cotton Textile Institute. A re- 
port received by the Institute from 
Norman S. Pearse, general secretary of 
the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations of Manchester, England, 
who recently spent some time in Amer- 
ica studying the new uses activities of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, explains 
how this movement to expand cotton 
uses is being started in the European 
countries by the International Cotton 
Committee and the International Cot- 
ton Propaganda Committee following a 
recent joint meeting of these two com- 
mittees in Wiesbaden, Germany. 

The joint committee at Wiesbaden 
examined with great interest the sam- 
ples of cotton uses furnished by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the de- 
tailed report of the Institute’s activi- 
ties as brought back to Europe by Mr. 
Pearse. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that Mr. Pearse will undertake at 
once a visit to the textile producing 
centers of Europe with a view to ac- 
quainting all cotton textile trade asso- 
ciations and mill executives with the 
findings and resolutions of the joint 
committee. In addition, a committee 
from the International Federation will 
meet with the Haute Couture in Paris 
to encourage the use of more cotton 
fabrics in their spring openings and 
fashion show. 


New Use for 
Durene Yarns. 


A new use for durene yarns has re- 
sulted from the development and pro- 
duction of gloves made from fabrics 
constructed of Hampton Co. high grade 
durene yarns. The gloves are report- 
ed to be of a markedly fine quality, in 
a choice of shades including deep black, 
clear white, rich brown, light fawn, 
and other pastel tones that are soft 
and mellow. One notable characteristic 
of durene is its affinity to dyes and an- 
other is ease of laundering. 

The gloves produced from the fabric 
are said to be smart in appearance, 
suede-like in texture, soft and supple 
on the hand, and light in weight. The 
entry of durene in the fabric glove 
field is an innovation, and with the un- 
precedented style trend toward fabric 
gloves now prevailing, it seems to in- 
sure a new outlet for durene. This is 
claimed to be the first time that fab- 
rics made from durene have ever been 
presented in gloves. 
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Questions asked by buyers at the New York 
Office can be instantly answered by officials 
600 miles away at the mill. 
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“Written conversations” on Teletypewriters 
bring the two units as closely together as 
though they were under one roof. 


TIE TOGETHER THE NEW YORK OFFICE OF CANNON 


MILLS, INC., AND THE PLANT AT KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


WHEN a Customer steps into the New York 
Office of Cannon Mills, Inc., he is to all intents 
and purposes at the plant at Kannapolis, N. C., 
600 miles away. For Teletypewriters* bring 
the two units as closely together as though 
they were under the same roof. If a customer 
has a proposal to make or a question to ask 
which requires the attention of the factory 
executives, he has his answer almost as quickly 
as though he discussed it with them face to face. 

The Secretary of Cannon Mills says: ‘‘We 
are constantly seeking new ways in which we 
can better serve our customers. Teletypewriters 


are one of our most helpful tools, for they can 


be used by the customers themselves.”’ “in 


Teletypewriters transmit orders 





instantly. Deliveries are speeded a day or more. 
Identical typewritten copies at each point 
eliminate errors. Men at the New York Office 
can easily get technical advice and assistance 
from mill officials. 

Teletypewriters eliminate the handicaps ot 
distance. They are saving time and cutting 
costs for small companies as well as large. Your 
local Bell Telephone Company will gladly 
show you how they might be of similar value 
to your company. Just call.the Business Office 

* * * 
* Teletypewriters connect separated offices of business 
concerns. A message typed on one its instantly repro- 
duced in typewritten form by the other machines, 


whether they are 300 feet or 3000 miles away. 
= 
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JoHN H. CHEATHAM, president of the 
Georgia-Kincaid group of mills at Grif- 
fin, Ga., has been elected vice-president 
of the Hightower group of mills at 
Thomaston and Griffin, Ga., and will be 
actively engaged in the management of 
the plants. Mr. Cheatham succeeds 
W. M. VermMitye, of New York City. 
The Hightower mills include the Grif- 
fin (Ga.) Mills, and the Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, the Peerless Cotton Mills 
and the Thomaston Bleachery, at 
Thomaston. In addition to his posi- 
tion at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Mr. 
Cheatham is also the head of the Rush- 
ton Cotton Mills of Griffin, and is pres- 
ident of the Hartwell Mills with plants 
at Hartwell and Toccoa, Ga. He is 
also chairman of the board of directors 
of the Griffin Banking Co., and presi- 
dent of the Hartwell Railroad. He is 
state senator from his district in the 
Georgia legislature. 


W. W. Wart, Jz., has severed his 
connection with the organization of 
Fred H. White, and is now devoting 
his time to his new position as sales 
manager of the Gaston County Dyeing 
Machine Co., with headquarters at the 
company’s plant in Stanley, N. C. 


Sypney P. Munroe has been made 
assistant to the president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, it was announced 
by Grorce A. SLOAN, president of that 
organization. Since February 1930 Mr. 
Munroe has had charge of the Insti- 
tute’s cost-improvement efforts with 
the title of manager of the cost section. 
-Inasmuch as the Institute’s cost work 
fits in more and more with the general 
activities of that organization, Mr. 
Munroe’s promotion reflects the in- 
creasing importance which the Insti- 
tute’s management attaches to the 
sound cost methods by the mills. It is 
understood that there will be no change 
in the organization of the cost section 
but that this work will continue under 
Mr. Munroe’s guidance. W. Ray BELL, 
who has been executive vice-president 
of the Institute, resigned that position 
recently. 


W. C. Bozo recently resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. ©. Prior to this 
connection, Mr. Bobo was for years 
general manager of the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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NOTES ABOLIT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


CLAUDE O. STREETER, widely known 
mechanical engineer in the power 
transmission field, has severed his con- 
nection in New York City and returned 
to his home in Shrewsbury, Mass. His 
plans for the immediate future are not 
definitely settled. 


FRANK P, Huap has resigned his po- 
sition with the Absorbent Cotton Com- 
pany of America, a subsidiary of the 
United Drug Company, as plant super- 
intendent. Mr. Hlad has no future 
plans at the present. 


O. G. MorEHEAD has been promoted 
to the position of general superintend- 
ent of the Manville Jenckes Co., Loray 
Division, Gastonia, N. C. Mr. More- 
head has been connected with the Lo- 
ray mill for the past three and a half 
years. 


A. W. THompson, who for the past 
five years has been Pacific coast man- 
ager in charge of sales for Fairbanks, 





S. P. Munroe. 


A. W. Thompson. 


Morse & Co., has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
according to an announcement made 
public by W. S. Hovey, president. 


GEorRGE M. CUNNINGHAM has been 
named by the National Oil Products 
Company of Harrison, N. J., to repre- 
sent that company in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. CC. ALBERT MUcrorp, formerly a 
member of the sales force working from 
the Harrison, N. J., office, has been 
named sales representative for the Al- 
bany district. 


D. W. McLeMorkE has become super- 
intendent of Carolina Textile Mills, 
Dillon, S. C., being transferred from a 
similar position at the Davidson Mills, 
Davidson, N. ©. 
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N. M. CRANFORD has become manager 
of the Keystone Finishing Mills, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. For 12 years he has been 
treasurer of the Asheboro Hosiery 
Mills. 


J. P. Toms has succeeded A. F. Mac- 
INTYRE, resigned, as superintendent of 
the Cartex Milis, Salisbury, N. C.’ Mr. 
Toms was formerly superintendent of 
the Eastside Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


J. R. Dover, Jz., has been made pres- 
ident of the Dover Mills, Shelby, N. C., 
succeeding his father, the late J. R. 
Dover, Sk. ‘ites 


T. ©. Gites has been made superin- 
tendent of the Warren plant of the 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., at Warrenville, 
S. C. He succeeds C. G. Haiti, who 
has been transferred to the Granite- 
ville (S. C.) plant. Mr. Giles formerly 
held the latter position. 


J. P. BAGWELL has become overseer 
of cloth room at the Monaghan plant 
of the Victor Monaghan Co., Greenville, 
S. C. He formerly held a similar po- 
sition at the company’s plant in Greer, 
S. C. 


CHARLES L, HALL, JR., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) office of Textile Sales, Inc., 
the sales division of Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


W. BE. KENNeEpy is now overseer of 
weaving and cloth room at the Lew- 
ard Cotton Mills, Worthville N. C. He 
was promoted from loom fixer. 


RicHarp H. WHEELER has been made 
president of the Dyersburg Cotton 
Products Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding Lapp J. Lewis, Jz. Mr. Wheel- 
er was formerly vice-president. Wu- 
LIAM H. MERRIMAN has been made vice- 
president in charge of operations. 


Orto Prarr has been made repre- 
sentative in South Carolina for the Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Company with 
headquarters in Gaffney, S. C. He 
succeeds J. K. Moore who recently re 
signed this position. Mr. Pratt was 
formerly with this company, but more 
recently had represented the Hdward 
H. Best Company and other companies 
in the South. 
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GREATER SAVER 


Do you realize that it is the Automatic Spooler 

and not the High Speed Warper —that has 
the most to do with reducing loom stops? “High 
speed” warpers will lower warping costs but 
they do not do much toward reducing loom 
stops. Warps wound on Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers will 
reduce loom stops by 20 to 25% or more. 
Exhaustive tests show that more than 90% of 
this reduction 1s from causes traceable to the Automatic 
Spooler and only 10% from causes traceable to 
the High Speed Warper. Let us explain why, 

Call our nearest representative. 


BARSER-“COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





All 
Soluble, 
Sulphonated and 


Emulsifiable Oils 
and Their 
Products 











Hey, OLD-TIMER! What’s the idea? What do you 
see that is so interesting in the ads? You were look- 
ing through the advertising pages when I came in the 
house. I have been here at least a half hour, and you 
are still reading them. Why don’t you turn over to 
the reading matter where you can learn something? 


Learn something? JIM, if you only realized how 
much there is to learn in studying the advertisements 
you would go to studying them, too. Had you ever 
thought*that the highest paid writers we have are the 
men who write the ads? Don’t you know that COTTON 
does not get enough out of the dollar you pay them for 
your subscription to pay for the paper the magazine 
is printed on? Practically all magazines and papers 
must depend upon the ads for their income. There- 
fore, can’t you see that the big money is represented 
in the advertising sections? The best brains available 
are used in the composition and set-up of the ads and 
I want to study the things that are the result of the 
best brains. Furthermore, advertising is on such a 
high plane today that months and years of actual test 
and experiment and research and use must be back of 
every claim an advertiser makes. I have always claim- 
ed that the information to be obtained by reading the 
ads, and studying them, is worth as much as a two 
year’s course in college. 

Holy smoke, OLD-TIMER! That surely is a differ- 
ent slant from any idea I have ever had in regard to 
advertisements, but darned if I see yet, why you make 
such a fuss over it. 

That’s because you have never stopped to realize, 
JIM, how much information you unconsciously get out 
of the ads. Let me ask a few questions and see if 
I can hit something that will make you see my slant. 

Shoot! 

Well, where did you first see anything regarding 
a Murray cleaner? 

Come to think of it, OLD-TIMER, you and I were 
looking over our copies of COTTON one night, and you 
called my attention to the new cleaner you saw, and 
I made the remark that those people were cotton gin 
manufacturers, and I'd like to know what they knew 
about cleaners for cotton mills. 


Looking at the Ads 





In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


Go on, JIM, tell us all that happened. 

Sure, just give me time, Mr. Smarty. We were 
running that confounded western cotton at the time, 
and our treasurer, Mr. , had just been raising 
cain with me about our cloth being so trashy, so I took 
my copy of COTTON down to the office next day and 
showed him the ad about the Murray cleaner. He took 
a shot at it and bought one. It took out so much trash 
he asked me if we put another one in tandem with that 
one, would it take out still more. I told him yes, it 
looked reasonable that it would, so he bought a second 
ome and we put it in. 


That’s enough, JIM. That is Strike One. Now, 
see if you can think of anything else that you learned 
by reading the ads. 

I don’t seem to remember any particular case right 
now, OLD-TIMER. . . . Oh, yes I do. You remember 
that argument you and I had over the claims the fel- 
low set up in the ad about that new belt they had 
just put on the market? If I remember correctly you 
said the man who wrote that ad didn’t seem to know 
much about cotton mill machinery or he would not 
have made such claims. 

Yes, I do remember a little something about our 
having such an argument, but that has been nearly ten 
years ago, JIM, and I am sure you will agree that we 
both have changed our minds about many things be- 
sides belts since then. 

Sure, OLD-TIMER, that is the very point you have 
been trying to bring out, and I suppose many of the 
things we have changed our minds about has been the 
result of some firm consistently hammering at us with 
their ads. However, you dodged my question. You 
started out by trying to show me up for not studying 
the ads like you do; so I am coming right back at you 
to show you that you are not so darn smart as you 
were trying to appear to our readers. You said the 
man who wrote that ad—— 

Hold on, JIM. I have admitted that. What are you 
driving at? 

Well, what belt are you using today? 

Oh, I’m using that belt all right, but, confound it, 
you are, too, so that is Strike Two. Now it is my time 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Mill Property at Cedartown, Georgia 


Sixty-five miles west of Atlanta, on Seaboard 
Air Line and Central of Georgia Railroad. 


MILL BUILDINGS, BOILER AND POWER PLANT 


60,000 SQ. FT. OF SPACE 
22 TENEMENTS—52 ACRES OF LAND 


EXCELLENT OWN WATER SUPPLY 4 
NATURAL GAS—ELECTRIC POWER 2 
GOOD LABOR CONDITIONS é: 


THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ADOLFF In this Machine 
Card Room Bobbins | | ROGRESS 


COMPRESSED HARD PAPER 
Smashes Precedent 
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Slubbers — Intermediate — Speeders, 
with Inside Metal Protection. For 
Long Satisfactory Service. True Run- 
ning, do not Warp or Splinter. Fa- 
vored by Executives as well as Oper- 
atives. 
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HE textile industry today, like all other 
industries, is breaking precedent with 
progress. Unless the old way is the best 
way it does not belong. 
The Centrif-Air Adjustable Cotton Cleaning 
: = System broke precedent by offering a better 
Samples and Prices From ; method well worth adopting. It is a fine ex- 
= ample of progress in the textile industry, 
proved in scores of installations. 
This System has many exclusive features— 
such as: The Vertical Adjustable Separator, 
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47 WEST ST NEW YORK CITY = The Brass Corrugated Beaters, The Vibrat- 
E ing Top Comb Shaft and the Dust Suction 
s Hood. 
SPOOLS : Write for details. 
TWISTERS = 
pao ew : THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., INC. 
BOBBINS : ATLANTA, GA. 
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ALL ADOLFF 
PRODUCTS HAVE SILK SPOOLS 
THIS MARK COPS & QUILLS 
PERFORATED 
Look For It DYEING TUBES 


ADJUSTABLE COTTON 
CLEANING SYSTEM 


Canadian Branch 


if Wellington St.E. 
Toronto, 2. Ontario, Canada 
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to talk unless you have another point you wish to 
bring out in defense of your argument. 

Well, I guess there were some “balls” along with 
those two strikes you have called on me. I certainly 
read some of those ads that I don’t pay any attention 
to, and you should call those “‘balls’’, shouldn’t you? 

Sure, JIM. But don’t forget that there was some 
other fellow who read the ad about cleaners and didn’t 
pay any attention to it, but he (that other fellow) did 
pay some attention probably to the very ad you were 
not interested in. 

Do you remember, JIM, how prejudiced you and I 
both were when the first ads came out about motor 
drives for looms? I am frank to admit I thought the 
motor drive would be too positive a drive for a loom 
on account of the pick motion, but we kept reading the 
ads about motor drives for looms and spinning frames, 
and about a year later one motor manufacturer came 
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Spinners’ Meeting Discussion. 
(Continued from page 1332.) 


tangled cheeses, and .01 per cent to run-out cheeses. 

John S. Lockman reported a test on 30s, on Bar- 
ber-Colman warpers. Out of the total stops, 87 per 
cent came from weak threads; 3 per cent from bad 
knots; .9 per cent from cut cheese; 1 per cent from 
run-out cheeses; and 6 per cent from tangled 
cheeses, 

He reported another test on 22s, Barber-Colman, 
in which 83.5 per cent of the stops came from weak 
yarn; .077 per cent from bad knots; .039 per cent 
from tangled cheeses; .031 per cent from soft yarn; 
.0097 per cent from piecing up; and .0097 per cent 
unclassified. 

A test from 29 Draper warpers, running 55 yards 
a minute, 29s yarn, with a total of 28,320 yards, and 
an average of 384.6 ends per beam, was reported by 
J. J. Lever of the Pacific Mills. This test showed 
that of the total stops, tangled spools caused 14 per 
cent; weak yarn 76 per cent; spools run out 9 per 
cent; and slip knots 1 per cent. Mr. Lever uses the 
hand weaver’s knotter. 

H. H. Willis of Clemson College asked for discus- 
sion as to the best means of identifying filling num- 
bers. Newton G. Hardie replied that they run as 
many as 30 different kinds of filling, and that their 
method is to have a tag on each box going to the 
weave room. H.R. Holland said he had found mark- 
ing with crayon on the yarn to be satisfactory so 
long as too heavy a crayon mark is not made and 
too dark a color is not used. R. P. Barton said, “We 
put the style of the goods in which the filling is to 
be used on the boxes and also on the frames, and 
the help goes by that instead of knowing the num- 
ber of the yarn.” Mr. Williams pointed out that if 
a mill does not have too many different numbers that 
different colored quills for different numbers is a 
good system. 

This concluded the spinning discussion, and at 
the request of W. E. Hammond, the chairman called 
on C. L. Chandler, superintendent, Gaffney Mfg. Co., 
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out with a double page ad showing how a certain mill 
had increased production and what the boss weaver 
and loom fixers had to say about the operation of 
them, etc., and if I remember correctly, JIM, you are 
the man who went to that mill to see the motor driven 
looms and came back with a report that caused me to 
ask my boss for motors on the 210 looms we were get- 
ting ready to buy. 

Yes, I remember that all right, OLD-TIMER. But 
what of it? Anybody knows— 

Never mind, JIM. That is three strikes and you 
are out, therefore you must admit that you have been 
learning a darn sight more from the ads than you 
realized you were learning. 

Guess that’s about right, OLD-TIMER, so I suppose 
the next thing you are going to shoot at me is, why 
don’t I study the ads more, and I will just go you one 
better and answer that for you, too: I will. 


oo 


Gaffney, S. C., to describe a new method of spraying 
oil on cotton which he had installed in his mill. Mr. 
Chandler said the equipment was invented by George 
Hill of Tucapau, and that he would prefer that Mr. 
Hill discuss it if he were present. However, he con- 
tinued, “we have been spraying oil with the Borne 
Scrymser system for a little more than a year in one 
mill. We have never gone above .2 of one per cent 
and we did not stay there long; we went back to .1 
of one per cent which we are now putting on with 
that system. 


New System of Spraying Oil. 


“With this system the oil is sprayed on the last 
beater of the finisher. The spraying is done with 
eight small nozzles that go right in on the sheet just 
as the Kirschner beater takes it from the feed roll. 
Mr. Hill claims he is getting 100 per cent spray, and 
I really believe the machine will do it. The big ad- 
vantage we have found is it puts the oil on after the 
cleaning is done, and then the next advantage is we 
get a uniform spray over all of the cotton. With the 
other systems I have seen you won’t get the oil on 
but a part of the cotton; with this system you get the 
oil on all of the fibers. 

“In our No. 2 mill where we have been using the 
other system we put through 15,000 pounds of cotton 
and use 2 to 2% gallons of oil. With this new sys- 
tem we are putting through from 7,000 to 8,000 
pounds a day and using 5 gallons or more of oil, so 
you can readly see how much more oil we get on the 
cotton with this system.” 

Mr. Chandler invited anyone interested to come 
to Gaffney and inspect this equipment. Replying to 
questions he said the machine was not ready for the 
market, but that improvements were to be made on 
it and arrangements made for its marketing soon. 
Answering questions as to the difference after using 
the oil spray, he said that his card rooms are much 
cleaner since using the oil. 

This concluded the discussions and the meeting 
was adjourned. 
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What Kind of Audit? 


AUDITS vary in quality and scope. The 
Quality depends upon the experience, 
ability and application of the auditor; the 
Scope is a matter of your instruction. 


Of course, Every Audit should be a 
Detailed Audit. This is an expert and 
independent study in detail of the items 
represented in mass by balance sheet fig- 
ures. It discloses the many important facts 
underlying the figures; verifies; clarifies. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes; 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and 
collection methods; points to possibilities 


for greater profits, and is free from qualified 
statements of the balance sheet audit. 


The Balance Sheet Audit, in spite of 
obvious limitations, when properly made 
is more than a mere building up of state- 
ments from book figures without careful 
analysis and substantiation. 


The Balance Sheet Audit can be ordered 
with a specification calling for a partial 
Detailed Audit covering a period suffici- 
ently long to give at least a cross section 
of the business and a picture of actual 
conditions. 
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CLIN IRCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
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: Loper Textile Cost Service © 
Guarantees to Pay You 
Twice its Cost 


Let us give you references that prove we 
accomplish even more than we guarantee. 
The Loper Cost System complies with the Basic 
Recommendations of Cotton Textile Institute. 


Ralph E. Loper & Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Costs Over 19 Years 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Is It Practical to Turn Down Whorls? 


How can this man go about getting a condition of 
even twist with spinning whorls of varying sizes? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have a condition in our spinning department 
that is giving us uneven twist. The whorls on the 
spinning spindles are of varied sizes, caused by long 
wear and replacements. Our standard size whorl! is 
¥-inch diameter, but the present situation is that they 
run in size anywhere from 34-inch to 7%-inch diameter. 

Would it be practical to turn all of these whorls 
to 34-inch diameter and thereby obtain a new standard 
size for the whorls? This change would affect the ra- 
tio of the cylinder to the whorl, but this could be taken 
care of by changing the twist gear. We are using a 7- 
inch diameter cylinder. 

I would be glad to have your readers discuss this 
in the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department, giv- 
ing their ideas on this question, any experiences they 
may have had along this line, and any additional in- 
formation on the subject which might be of interest 
in connection with this thought. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5091. 


Criticizes Discussion on D-2 Combers. 


This discussion is getting lively—and more helpful. 
How about your own views and experience? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I see in the September and October issues of CorT- 
TON that we have got some discussion started on 
combing. I had begun to wonder if all the comber men 
had packed up and gone out of business. I am going 
to try to answer “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070” in the Sep- 
tember issue, and “M. W. H. (MAss.)” in the October 
issue. 

On page 1052 of the September issue, “CCONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 5070” said, “We are using the Whitin Model 
D-2 comber, and find in setting the top comb shaft 
if we set it 634 inches from the back side of the de- 
taching roll, we cannot get the proper angle on the top 
comb. In trying to get this angle the top comb drops 
on the nipper knife. We have had to set our top comb 
shafts 6% inches from the detaching roll to allow the 
top comb to drop between the nipper knife and the de- 
taching roll. I wonder if this condition is peculiar 
to our combers, or whether it is the general condi- 
tion.” 

This man does not say how much angle he is put- 
ting in his top combs. On the Model D-2 comber, the 
standard setting for the top comb shaft is 64% inches 
from the back side of the steel detaching roll, and 
this setting never need be changed unless some very 
long staple cotton was to be run where it would be 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
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Wwe invite our readers to make use of this depart- 

ment for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in the mill or finishing plant. Questions, 
answers or letters need not conform to any particu- 
lar style and willl be properly edited before publish- 
ing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for any statement of opinion or fact which may ap- 
pear in this department unless so endorsed. This 
department is open to all. 
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necessary to move the nipper stands well back; then 
the top comb shaft would have to be pushed back to 
634 inches. But, regardless of the position of this 
shaft, I have never had any trouble in setting my top 
combs to clear the nippers. 

On the Model D-2 comber, it is never necessary to 
set the cushion plate closer than 1 7/16-inch from 
the steel detaching roll, but on the Model C comber 
we used to have to set as close as 1 5/16-inch, so in 
that case we have more space between the nipper 
knife and the leather detaching roll on the Model D-2 
than we had on the Model C comber. If a man tried to 
get too much angle in his combs, he would run into 
the trouble which “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070” mentioned ; 
that is, the top comb striking the nipper knife. 

The manufacturers make two different types of 
top comb for this comber. One is the old style comb 
as was used on the Model C, and the other is a pressed 
steel comb blade. With the old style comb, it is im- 
possible to get a greater angle than 24 or 25 degrees, 
but with the new comb, already having an angle of 
about 10 degrees bent in, it is possible to get about 
34 degrees angle without striking any trouble. 

In regard to waste condensers, and running oiled 
cotton through combers, I have never had any experi- 
ence. 

This man’s next question was in regard to the life 
of the circular brush. The life of this brush depends 
on the quality of the bristles or fiber, or whatever 
it is made from; also on the way it is set and the 
speed at which it is run. Brushes should be reversed 
about every six months, as it helps to lengthen the 
life of the brush, and increases the cleaning power. 
With the proper care, a good brush should last from 
four to five years. 

Turning now to the answers of “M. W. H. (MAss.)” 
on page 1165 of the October issue of CoTTON, I think 
surely he did not stop to think when he said that the 
Model D-2 comber is the only comber with the sta- 
tionary cushion plate. If he will look back a few years, 
he will find where the Model C comber was built with 
a stationary cushion plate, although the nipper knife 
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and the cushion plate were exactly the same as those 
employed on the old Heillman comber, only longer. 
The nipper knife on these combers had a cushion; 
some were made of leather, and some of fiber. 

Then “M. W. H.” says he believes that the cushion 
plate setting and timing is the heart of the comber, 
and all other setting and timing is dependent on this 
setting and timing. I don’t agree with him on these 
points. In the first place, the cushion plate has a set- 
ting, but it has no timing, and in regard to this plate 
being the heart of the machine, I am afraid he has 
made a big mistake. 

I have always found that the setting of the steel 
detaching roll and the setting and timings of the cyl- 
inder shaft or the segments, were the foundation of 
all settings and timings. For instance, if the steel de- 
taching roll is not set in line, all other settings will 
be out in proportion; also if the cylinders or segments 
are out of time and setting, all other timings will be 
out accordingly. 

Now, I will try to give a reason why this comber 
was built, back somewhere around 1906. I can’t be 
certain as to the year, but it was around there some- 
where that the manufacturers built the Model C comb- 
er of eight heads, each head taking a 1134-inch lap. 
Now, the idea in building this comber, I think, was for 
the following reasons: One as stated by “M. W. H.” 
(simplicity), but I think the main points were for a 
higher production comber. This comber will do about 
250 to 300 pounds per week for 54 hours more than 
the 10%-inch comber of the Heillman type, and yet 
it takes up only about the same floor space. This was 
made possible by making the nipping frame station- 
ary, by making the slide blocks for the leather detach- 
ing roll stationary, by employing two detaching cams 
instead of one as the old comber, and by making the 
nipping cams double. This allowed them to cut down 
the speed of the cam shaft to just half the number of 
nips per minute. 

For example, with the old comber running at 95 
nips per minute, which was considered a very good 
speed, the cam shaft would go at the same r.p.m., 
creating a lot of vibration which was cut down in the 
Model C because this comber is run at about 125 nips 
per minute, and the cam shaft will make only just 
half that number of turns or 624 r.p.m., so by stop- 
ping these motions, the vibration was cut down allow- 
ing a greater speed and a greater production. 

Then “M. W. H.” says, “I have seen one top comb 
hit the nipper knife, and further down on the comber 
another top comb set at the same angle will rub on 
the leather detaching roll.” I cannot understand how 
this could be if the comber is properly set, as there 
is no trick; all it requires is a comber man who knows 
his combers. All top combs should be set to the same 
degree of angle, and the blade of the comb as close to 
the leather roll as possible without touching. I al- 
ways use for this purpose two gauges, 1/64-inch— 
one at each end of the comb, to make sure that the 
comb is parallel, and when the comb is set, it should 
swing back freely, and both screws should strike the 
nipper stands at the same time without any springing 
on either side. If all combs are set in this way, there 
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will be no trouble, providing all nipper frames are 
properly set and in line. 

I have walked through comber alleys and seen 
where two or three of the nipper frames have been 
closer to the leather detaching roll than the rest of 
the frames in that comber, and when that is the case, 
you can bet that some of the combs are going to strike. 
It is just as easy to get all the nipper frames in line 
on the Model D-2 comber as it is in any of the Heill- 
man type combers. 

I see “M. W. H.” has brought up an old argument 
when he says: “My idea is that the half lap does the 
bulk of the combing, while the opposite opinion seems 
to be that the top comb does the bulk of the combing.” 
I wonder if he ever had someone turn the comber over 
for him by hand, while he watched the top comb and 
the half lap doing their work. If he will try this, he 
will see that there is more cotton drawn through the 
top comb than the half lap passes through. He will 
also see that the half lap just combs the head ends of 
the fibers preparing them for the fluted segment and 
the leather detaching roll, and that the top comb is in 
the cotton just forward of the point where the nippers 
held it. Then let him watch the amount of cotton that 
is drawn through the top comb by the saegment and 
the leather roll; then turn the comber until the nipper 
knife begins to push the cotton down to the half lap, 
and, if he will look close, he will see the line of dirt 
and short fibers held back by the top comb. 

There is also another way to prove this, and that 
is to take the percentage of waste on one comber; then 
take this same comber and throw all the top combs 
back and try the percentage of waste again. I know 
he will not get anything near half the amount of waste 
that he got with the top combs working. I think this 
test should be proof enough for anyone. I myself 
claim that the top comb does about two-thirds of the 
actual combing on a comber. 

Then, “M. W. H.” says, “Your cushion plates are 
rigid, fixed in place, therefore the machine work on 
the castings must be perfect or else all the plates will 
not be in line. You have no adjustments that will al- 
low you to set one plate independently of another, so 
the first thing to do is to fit the blocks so that the 
plates are in line.” I wish he would explain just what 
he means by fitting the blocks so that the plates are in 
line. I take it he means the nipper stands, and if that 
is the case, it is very poor policy to go to filing these 
stands, for, as I said, the Model D-2 comber cushion 
plates can be set in line just as well as they can on the 
Heillman type comber. It may not make any difference 
moving the top comb shaft to make the top combs 
clear the nippers, but if I found my top comb shafts 
with different settings, I would be looking for a new 
comber man. 

I will agree with “M. W. H.” on this one thing— 
that a comber man, to be a good man, should be al- 
most a mechanic, and have had plenty of experience, 
as it takes a good deal of time to make a good comber 
man, one who knows how to set his combers and set 
them to get the best possible results on different 
grades of cotton. 


R. G. (R. I.) 
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Methods of Evaluating Penetrants. 


Schroeder disagrees with contributor’s method. Your 
opinions on this subject are invited. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 1060 of the September issue, you pub- 
lished a letter from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4942,” under 
the heading, “A Method of Preparing Raw Stock for 
Dyeing.” In this discussion, he has given a method 
of evaluating penetrants, with which I should like to 
take issue. For the sake of reference, I am quoting 
his discussion of this method. He said: 

“The following tests for determining the 
value of a penetrant are made as outlined, the 
dyer can not go very far wrong in his selection 
of a penetrant. This test data is not original 
with me, and anybody who wants to can claim 
credit for it. 


Boiling or Wetting Out. 


“1—Take solutions of various percentages of 
the several agents. 


“2—Put an equal amount of each in differ- 
ent beakers of the same size. 

“8—Skeins having a specific number of 
strands are cut in 2-inch lengths and tied togeth- 
er with a single strand. 

“4—-These strands are placed on the surface 
of the solution to be tested and 

“5—The time it takes each batch of threads 
to sink into the solution is noted and recorded. 

“6—Then build up the strength of the slow 
wetting solutions until they are al] the same in 
their ability to wet out the thread. 

“T7—Then figure the cost of each, and you 
know which will be the most economical. 


Dyeing. 


“1—-Solutions are prepared as for the previ- 
ous test, and to each is added an equal amount 
of dyestuff. 

“2—-Skeins of the same weight are entered 
into each bath and dyed for fifteen to thirty min- 
utes. 

“38—A comparison of the shade and penetra- 
tion obtained on the various strands gives the 
comparative dyeing efficiency.” 

This method which he has given assumes that 
when a skein of yarn is laid on top of a solution of 
one penetrant and sinks in that solution more rapidly 
than in a solution of another penetrant, that the first 
solution is more efficient for dyeing. 

This is a pretty broad assumption, and your contrib- 
utor would, if called upon, have some difficulty in dem- 
onstrating it, because actual dyeing experience cover- 
ing a wide field will show that there are several oils 
successfully used by reputable dyers which show up 
very badly by your correspondent’s tests, and which 
when carefully compared actually will do the work re- 
quired far better than oils which may perform more 
brilliantly under your correspondent’s test method. 

The whole subject of penetration is very much 
clouded, and in doubt, mainly because there is as yet 
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no real method of testing the comparative value of 
penetrants—not even Dr. Draves’ sinker test is really 
sound from a practical standpoint. Your correspond- 
ent neglects to mention the effect of temperature on 
his conclusions. He probably knows, but does not 
state, that the relative value of two oils at one tem- 
perature may be completely reversed by a rise in tem- 
perature, so completely that an oil which performed 
valiant feats of sinking yarn in the cold, had appar- 
ently lost its persuasive powers at the boil, and he 
might find an oil which, useless in the cold, did better 
and better with each jump in temperature. 

Your correspondent forgets to mention the amaz- 
ing results often to be obtained by mixing two or more 
oils, thereby resulting in a product which, when tried 
out in practice, is found to possess properties greater 
than the sum of the individual properties of the con- 
stituents. 

Your magazine would perform a much needed serv- 
ice by starting a discussion as to penetrants and their 
value, and I would be indeed glad to have some other 
readers join in this discussion. 


HAROLD SCHROEDER (TENN.) 


Another Discussion of Loop Selvages. 


Any other readers interested in the matter of loop 
selvages are invited to describe their methods. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5053”, who wants 
information on loop selvages. 

The best method I have found of making loop sel- 
vages on light and heavy duck is to make the loops 
with steel music wire. The size of the loop depends 
on the gauge of wire used. I use .040 gauge wire on 
all square woven fabrics, and .050 on heavy lenos. 

I will describe the way that I run the wire. On 
square woven fabrics, the wire is attached to the rail 
on the back of the loom and passes through a harness 
eye, the reed and temple. Remove about six or eight 
reed wires from the reed so that the wire will work 
freely. The reed wires next to the outside dent oc- 
cupied by the warp should be removed from each side 
and replaced with two pieces to each side of No. 11 
gauge steel wire. This will protect the reed from the 
selvage wire. 

A stop motion that will stop the loom when the 
selvage wire breaks can be very easily installed. With 
the stop motion attachment weavers can run as many 
looms and as efficiently as with plain selvages. 

On leno fabrics the selvage wire cannot be raised 
and lowered by the leno harness, therefore the wire 
will have to be raised and lowered by an attachment. 

The wire is raised by a spring fastened to the arch 
of the loom and lowered by a treadle under the loom 
operated by a cam on the cam shaft. The spring and 
treadle are connected by a piece of leather to which 
the selvage wire is fastened at the warp level. The 
wire extends through the reed and temple the same 
way as on the square woven fabric. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 5083. 











Keeping a Check on Seconds. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


What is the cause of second quality cloth? Can we 
trace it back to the origin of its source and thus be in 
a position to stop it or cause it to be stopped to some 
extent? These are two questions that all superintend- 
ents and overseers should ask themselves. 

The system which I am going to outline has been 
used by us for sometime and we have found it very 
helpful. It helps the overseer of weaving to know the 
exact cause of poor cloth. He is able to tell whether 
it is caused from bad work in the weave room by his 
help or from bad machinery. He knows the amount of 
seconds made and the percentage made by each de- 
fect. The system also shows the spinner how much 
second quality work is being made in his department. 
A copy also goes to the superintendent or agent and 
he at a glance is able to tell where the defective work 
is being made and why. Finally, if the mill is making 
standard goods, selling the first and second quality 
goods separately, sometimes the buyer asks what is 
the cause of the seconds. By use of the following sys- 
tem, it is possible to tell him. 

The first step in this system is to have both a name 
and number for each imperfection, though on the reg- 
ular blanks used for this system, letters are used in- 
stead of the whole cause being written out. Form No. 
1, which is shown herewith, shows the exact yardage 
of imperfect cloth for the different styles. As each 
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piece of cloth is looked over that has been laid out as 
seconds by the cloth room expert and representatives 
from the weave room, the yardage is put down for that 
particular style. 

Each second is then marked up on Form No. 2, 
as being put into seconds for some particular defect. 
This is also put under its own style, but is marked 
down by the number of pieces rather than the number 
of yards. 

As each piece is looked over, and has been passed 
upon as being a second, the number representing the 
cause is marked on the piece in any place desired by 
the handlers, but in such a place that it may easily be 
found. Then when the seconds are baled a notation 
can be made on the card that represents the bale that 
said bale contains so many pieces caused by T. 8S. 
(thin streak), B. P. (bad place) or other imperfec- 
tions. That marked up on the card must, of course, 
check with that in the bale. 

Another advantage of having these numbers on the 
seconds is, if the agent or anyone else wishes to look 
at certain second quality pieces caused by one fault, 
all that is necessary is to find the number that repre- 
sents that imperfection and the pieces with those im- 
perfections alone are gone through rather than having 
to look over a large quantity to find the right pieces. 

Forms No. 1 and No. 2 are used daily, or as often 
as cloth laid out for final inspection is looked over by 
the deciding men from the cloth and weave room. 

Form No. 8 is the weekly form, and three copies of 
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this are made by use of an 
indelible pencil and carbon 
paper. An indelible pencil 
is used so that a letter 
press copy may be made 
for the cloth room. 


On Form No. 3, of 
which one copy goes to the 
weave room, one to the 
spinning room, and one to 
the agent, we show both the 
number, the letters and the 
name for the cause of the 
imperfection. The name is 
not shown on our regular 
reports, but merely shown 
here so that all may under- 
stand the significance of 
the numbers, the letters 
and the name of the cause. 


When the amount of 
the yardage for the week’s 
production of each style is 
figured out, then the per- 
centage of imperfect cloth 
for each style is found by 
dividing the total yards of 
each style into the yard- 
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Woolens washed with Igepon A can be dyed without trouble. 


Removes dirt, fats, mineral oil, soap residues and free fatty acids. 


Improves the fastness to rubbing of wool and cotton dyeings. 


D Its use makes possible a saving of time in the washing process. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


PRT “AV Eeere, MEW... FORE, ¥. 


the modern and efficient 
washimgagsgent 
Superior in its washing action to the best soaps. 
Not affected by lime in water of any degree of hardness. 
Prevents the precipitation of lime soaps of ordinary soaps. 
Redissolves precipitated lime soaps. 
Cleans wool without felting. 
Possesses good cleansing action in an acid bath. 
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age of seconds for that style. For example, for Pat- 
tern No. 465 we had 13,781 yards as the total yards 
produced during the week and of this 12534 yards 
were seconds. Then by dividing 13,781 into 125%4 
yards, we obtain .91 as the percentage of imperfect 
cloth for that style. Likewise with Pattern No. 837, 
we divide the total yards produced, 16,477, by 85544 
yards and obtain 5.19, the percentage of seconds. 

The total average percentage of imperfects is fig- 
ured in the same way. The total yards woven, 163,881, 
is divided into the total yards of imperfect cloth for 
the week, 6,46914 yards, which gives 3.95 as the per- 
centage of seconds for the week. 

Keeping an accurate account of the yardage of sec- 
onds as outlined in this article does not take as long 
as some might think. It actually takes about twenty 
minutes daily to get both the cause and the yardage, 
and it takes about one hour at the week-end to com- 
plete Form No. 3 from the other two forms. 

Here, I would like to say that the figures used in 
this article were merely used for sake of illustration. 

I would like to hear from anyone interested in try- 


ing this system out. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4921. 


Making Better Quality Yarn. 


Some suggestions pertaining to cleaning, oiling, etc. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I read COTTON every month and get many valuable 
ideas from the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” depart- 
ment and “OLD-TIMER.” I especially enjoy reading 
“OLD-TIMER’S” articles, and I hope he will go on for- 
ever. As I derive so much good and pleasure from 
what the other fellows have to say, I feel that I 
should in a small way try to repay them by passing 
along a few of my ideas. 

; Every one connected with the manufacture of 
cotton goods, from the owners tc the sweepers, are 
interested in making a better quality of goods. At 
least they should be. 

It is not a very difficult matter to arrive at the 
most suitable speeds, drafts, settings, etc., to use in 
order to obtain the best possible results for any 
given lay-out of machinery. Of course the stock be- 
ing used must be considered. After all this is done 
—then the job begins. That eternal fight to keep out 
of the finished product oil, grease, lumps, slubs, 
doublings and other things that go to make an in- 
ferior quality must be waged. I imagine most mills 
have experienced plenty of trouble along these lines. 
We have tried and tried, yet we have not eliminated 
all of them. 

Beginning at the opening department, we pick all 
black spots from the bales of cotton and closely ex- 
amine all re-worked waste for oily spots; all ma- 
chines are kept clean and bearings are closely 
watched to see that none are throwing oil. We clean 
around the condenser twice daily, and all overhead 
bearings, hangers and motors have drip pans be- 
neath them. 

We clean all of our pickers twice a day from top 
to bottom, wiping around all bearings and opening 
all air passage doors and removing lumps or other 
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It formerly required four boys to clean 
by hand 25,000 feeler bobbins daily for 
Soule Mill of New Bedford, Mass. 


Since installing an Utsman Quill Cleaner, 
this mill does the same amount of work 
with one boy at an operating cost of $14.00 
per week, 


The mill also reports as an advantage of 
Utsman cleaning that there are no tie-ups 
from lack of clean bobbins. 


Soule Mill uses fine yarn, enameled bob- 
bins and the filling is conditioned—all of 
which increases the difficulty of cleaning— 
yet it reports the Utsman cleans the bob- 
bins in an entirely satisfactory manner and 
it prefers the Utsman to its former method. 


The complete report of the Soule Mill 
on Utsman cleaning is contained with re- 
ports from other well-known mills in a 
“fact book” that 
will be of interest 
to all mills using 


feeler bobbins. 


Send for a copy 
of “Utsman Facts”’ 
today. 








THE TERRELL MACHINE ¢O-INC 


CHARLOTTE°:N: €: 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y., 
J. J., Pa., New England States and Canada. 
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NEXT TO YOURSELF 
You like a name of 


COTTON 


if MIportance 


IG STORES balk at cluttering up 
good advertising space with un- 
important names. It doesn’t pay a store, 
they argue, to link its name with one of 


lesser rank. 


But big stores—the biggest of them 
all—tell the world when fabrics, dresses, 
lingerie are made of Du Pont Rayon. 
For Du Pont is a name they don’t have to 
sponsor—a name that stands on its own. 


Haven’t you yourself seen eyes, that 
stay cold when you mention rayon,” 
light up when you add ‘*Du Pont”? 
Du Pont gives quality to your fabrics 
- +. gives you a quick password to 
retailer interest. 

Help yourself to the extra ‘‘lift”’ of the 


name buyers feature. Weave your next 
sensational fabric of Du Pont Rayon. 


OUPONT 
RAYON 
DU PONT RAYON COMPANY 


Empire State Building 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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foreign matter that may have collected at these 
points. At the same time we examine the cages and 
remove all tails or lumps that may have collected at 
these places. 


When we do overhead cleaning, we cover all the 
work with paper. As soon as the cleaning is finished 
the paper is removed and the laps are inspected to 
see if any particles of dirt or foreign matter got into 
the stock. 


The cards are brushed twice daily with a clean 
mop, and the doffer and licker-in bonnets are wiped 
down every hour with waste cotton. While cleaning 
overhead in this department, the card feed is cut out 
and the cylinder, doffer and flats left running. The 
cans are doffed, the laps are covered, and the empty 
cans are turned upside down. After the cleaning is 
finished the cards are run a few minutes with the 
feed on before the end is put up. When stripping a 
card the end is broken down and allowed to run a 
few minutes after the stripping before the end is put 
up. Oiling is done by the grinders and all parts are 
kept as nearly perfectly lubricated as possible to 
keep them. The comb boxes are especially watched 
for leaks or throwing oil. 

On drawing we creel the entire frame at one 
time. Before creeling, the ends are run out and the 
frame given a thorough cleaning. Coilers are re- 
moved once a day and wiped clean and a fresh drop 
of oil put on. Toe boards are nailed at the back to 
keep the cans from going too far under the frame. 
This keeps droppings that might collect from falling 
into the cans. Top and bottom clearers are picked 
every hour. Top rollers are cleaned twice a day. 
Top rollers are removed once each week and bottom 
rollers scoured. The stands are also thoroughly 
cleaned at that time. Rollers are oiled once daily 
with stainless oil, and the overhead cleaning is han- 
dled the same here as at the cards. 

We creel our slubbers at the doff. The full cans 
are put in when the frame knocks off at the bottom, 
then the frame is run a small way up the bobbin be- 
fore the ends are slackened. This brings the piecings 
through the rollers. When wound on the empty bob- 
bin at the beginning, the intermediate hand will 
twist off. All cleaning at these processes is done at 
the doff. The flyers are all taken off and the tops 
of spindles wiped, and guides and ‘carriages cleaned. 
We never oil either the tops of the spindles or bol- 
sters. The bobbin whorls are raised twice a week 
and oil put under them. The rollers are cleaned 
twice a week while the frames are standing. Front 
stands are oiled once a day, while the middle and 
back stands are oiled once each week. When we do 
overhead cleaning around these frames, we doff all 
frames and leave them empty until the cleaning is 
done. The frames are then wiped and the creels 
fanned before starting up again. Whatever small 
amount of foreign matter that happens to get 
through will be taken out by the spinners. 

In spinning, the rollers are cleaned every day and 
the stands are cleaned twice a day. This is done by 
special workers. Creels are cleaned once a day, back 
guides twice a day, front guides and guide wires ev- 
ery hour, and under the frames once a day. Top 
rollers are oiled twice a week, front stands are oiled 
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“HURRICANE” VACUUM EXTRACTOR— 


suitable for any fabric, light or heavy. Operates 
at high speeds—from 5 to 80 yards per minute 
(depending upon the nature of the fabric and de- 
gree of extraction). Continuous in range opera- 
tion. Moisture removal thorough and uniform. 
No tangling or creasing of goods. 


RAW STOCK DRYER —!mproved air recircu- 
lation. Greatly increased capacity. Maximum 
economy in steam and power. 


AUTOMATIC LOOP DRYER-—For 


rapid drying without tension. 233 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 






VERTICAL BRUSH 


WITH ANY NUM- 
BER OR COMBI- 
NATION OF WIRE 
FIBRE. BRISTLE, 
OR SAND ROLLS. 


HAS NEW V 
BELT DRIVE, 
BALL BEARING 
THROUGHOUT. 


BRUSHES ARE INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE FOR 
HEAVY OR LIGHT BRUSHING, INDIVIDUAL SUC- 
TION ON EACH BRUSH, CLEANS ITSELF IN- 
STANTLY. 


BUILT IN ALL WIDTHS, MOTOR OR BELT 
DRIVE OR OPERATED IN TANDEM WITH OTHER 
MACHINES. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


HUD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
: SOUTH NEW ENGLAND 
= CAROLINA SPECIALTY CoO. ROBERT E. STEERE 
4 CHARLOTTE, N. 0. PAWTUCEERT, B. I. 


: EUROPE 
i TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LTD. 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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Distinct Development 
in Modern Loom 
Equipment ~~ ~ 


The super finished rust-proof heddle with a 
proportionately lighter frame, allowing maxi- 
mum performance with an end breakage of 
less than four ends per day is convincing proof 
of its superiority. 


Other outstanding advantages are: 
1—<Actual increase in production of over 10%. 
2—Less seconds. 


3—Greater number of looms can be handled 
per weaver with resultant increase in oper- 
ator’s earning power. 


Decreased cost per Ib. of finished cloth. 
4—-Cuts overhead considerably. 


Let us tell you what other successful aggressive plants 
are doing. Send for information. 


tee 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant New England Office Foreign Offices 


621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., Huddersfield, Eng. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Shanghai, China 
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once a day. 

We clean our bobbins once a month with a spiral 
brush that is attached to a high speed motor. Boxes 
are cleaned out after each doff, and clean paper put 
in when necessary. 

We do all cleaning at our winders on the doff. 
We set our slub catchers as close as possible. We 
have ball bearing machines, and with the exception 
of the guide bars, we have very little oiling to do 
on these machines. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5012. 


The Mill Watchmen. 


A New Englander discusses these familiar figures, and 
tells how he would arrange their work. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The watchman is a well recognized character, dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the employees by being 
his own master, and having the full charge of his 
movements. He saunters through the office a few min- 
utes before the working day is over, takes his keys 
from their nail, and proceeds into the machine shop. 
Opens his locker, takes down his lantern, fills and 
lights it, slowly proceeds to the bell tower, takes his 
place, and when the clock strikes, rings the rest out 
of the plant. 

Takes his keys in hand, locks the door, and makes 
his first rounds glancing, as he goes, at the floor, ceil- 
ing, walls, and in general, surveys the silent mill with 
a strange satisfaction. If the weather is fine, you will 
generally find him after his second round, leaning over 
the fence talking with the drifters that go past. 
Usually the man that takes such a job is an old em- 
ployee, one that has found that he must still work at 
light labor to meet his living expenses. The last active 
job that he will undertake. When there are repair 
jobs to do at night, his place is rather one of spectator, 
than as helper. 

His name usually appears on the machinist’s pay 
sheet, but he only renders a nominal obedience to the 
master mechanic, even in some cases reporting direct- 
ly to the superintendent. Rarely does he prove more 
than an unwilling reporter, usually being satisfied to 
have a good clock record, one that will cause no com- 
plaints from the next inspector from the insurance 
companies. 

It seems to be understood that his position is one 
of rather slight significance, and the filling made by 
the man that can trudge around the mill with regulari- 
ty, and one that can be sure of being on time, and that 
will in some cases piece out his duties with a nominal 
care of the boilers, at any rate being responsible for 
the rooms being well heated when the daylight brings 
the regular force back to their duties. 

Such a condition was found in a large mill that 
had come under my charge, and it did not suit me at 
all. There were too many times that this duty or that 
one was not sure of performance. With this general 
walking over the mill, and making the records pass- 
able, the watchmen, of which we had three, seemed to 
consider their duties thoroughly performed. To any 
suggestion that they should be more careful about 
steam, look out for the fires better, or report belts off 
that were to be seen, or things that needed attention, 
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This Brand 
has meant First Quality 


LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 
| SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


| The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 
L. L. HASKINS L. F. MOORE 
P. O. Box No. 241 P. O. Box 1293 
Greenville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Do You Buy Lubricant to Use? 


Watch the lubricant you have in use—you 
may discover what competent observers 
have always known about liquid oil—that 
3 out of every 4 drops go to waste before 
they perform any work. 


NON-FLUID OIL, now used in over 70% 
of the leading mills, made its greatest suc- 
cess because it is specially designed to stay 
in bearings. Saves money because it out- 
lasts liquid oil from 3 to 5 times, requires 
less frequent application and practically 
does away with oil spots on goods. 


Write today for free testing sample and bul- 
letin, ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. O. 

WAREHOUSES 
Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. 0. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. O. 


Chicago, Il. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 





EV 






W US PAT anes FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Let the User Speak 
orion Pm Leathers 


“The Leather with the hair o 


PCO 


“We are so very well satisfied with qe Textile Leathers that we are wondering 

if you could supply us with belts for our warpers. We are not satisfied with those 

we have at present and we feel that if you could supply us with a belt of the same 

quality as your textile leathers it would be very satisfactory.” 

A New England Mill. 

And so it goes with all ,@qiem Leather users. A Southern mill writes of an exceptionally 
long lifed performance of ,@q@@e™ Check Straps; a North Carolina mill praises se per- 
formance of ,@@@em Lug Straps; a Pennsylvania mill praises ,@@@em Pickers... . the 
files contain hundreds of such. : 
But the best way is to test these wonder leathers in your own mill—compare them with 
your present supply—then you'll buy ‘ 
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Manufactured exclusively by 
CHARLES ca 
fe COMPANY 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Textile Leathers and Belting 
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better break 


| in loom operation 
WSS /nvesti igate-no obligation! 


NCORPORATED 
BUILDER | Noodou— OO ‘ FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
S OF PICK COUNTERS HARTFORD CONN. 
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the only reply was, “If you are not satisfied, get an- 
other man, We have done all the work that we have 
been expected to do.” 


This made the whole matter put on a new aspect, 
and we decided to change entirely the system. Instead 
of having their work begin with the close of the day 
run, we had them changed at twelve, and the first duty 
that they had was to make a noon round of the mill, 
and make the regular clock record for that hour. Im- 
mediately we had a surprise, several times they found 
oily waste in dangerous places, and saved the possible 
fire that might have occurred, once or twice putting 
out a started blaze. They were on the pay sheet of 
the yard foreman, and after the mill started up, were 
used like the rest of the force on the regular work. 
They had a supper hour, returning in time for the 
closing of the doors, and ringing out the help. They 
remained on duty until the change force of three came 
on at midnight, and were thus able to have their sleep 
with almost as much regularity as if they were on a 
day shift. Naturally this sort of work appealed to 
men of different character from the old night drudge 
of the old schedule. They had to be fairly active for 
the day duties. They were able to have half their 
work in the daylight hours, the midnight change mean- 
ing twelve noon for their time off duty. It also en- 
abled the foreman of the gang to know his men; any 
neglect of duty that had been impossible to place upon 
the shoulders of the man that had only night work 
showed up plainly with the half day with the rest of 
the gang. Again, if there was any reason for one or 
more to be out for a longer or shorter time, sickness, 
or other matters, it was easily possible to make all 
the arrangements, so that when the time came for the 
night stretch of the work time, the men were at hand. 


They were the best of the force, naturally, and they 
had the chance to receive instruction in fitting them- 
selves for care of the boilers under the instruction of 
the engineer. When there was a shortage of firemen, 
these formed a regular supply of available hands on 
which to draw for service. 


There was one other very important gain; anything 
that happened during the night was an attractive topic 
to talk over with the men in the yard, and quite fre- 
quently, things that had formerly puzzled both the 
master mechanic, as well as the superintendent, were 
talked over freely in the yard. The blame for these 
which had been impossible to place came out without 
any investigation, as the men on the noon change 
warned twelve-o’clock men to “look out for that bear- 
ing, it was hot at noon,” or “that-valve on the spinning 
room floor was leaking, and you may get flooded to- 
night, if you do not watch it when you turn on the 
heat.” 

The insurance people were only too glad to have 
the report that at no time from the first of the year 
to its close was the plant without the supervision of 
three watchmen. 

We also had the system so arranged that at any 
time two men instead of one could make the rounds 
of the plant, leaving the third in the office, or any 
convenient place, where he would be in touch with a 
phone for a call to outside, either mechanic, fire de- 
partment, or police. The quickness with which the 
summons could be given, added materially to the safe- 
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spinning & twisting 


TAPES 


T is good business to specify 
Lambeth Spinning and Twist- 
ing Tapes, for these famous prod- 
ucts are made of the kind of stuff 
and workmanship that inspires 
confidence among America's 
most responsible textile mill man- 
agements. 
Save money with Lambeth Tapes 
—on power, upkeep, freedom 
from trouble, and _ longevity. 
Write for samples. 


LAMBETH ROPE 
CORPORATION 
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and Serrated Wires 
for 


SILK CARDING 


You can do away with stripping and 
grinding ENTIRELY by installing 
Platt’s Card Clothing. It also delivers 
a larger per cent of sliver in less time 
—making it a profitable buy. 


PLATT FRERES, 
BOULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, 
Bouverie Rd., Harrow, England 
Other Continental Branches in 
ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, MUL- 

HOUSE, BARCELONA, 

TORINO, ETO. 


“ ' TO LLL uu 








PLATIN 


MetallicCard Clothing 


COT TON, WOOL, AND 






Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
ECONOMY? 


Save time and money by having your 
spinning cylinders made or repaired 
close to your mills. Ship your old cyl- 
inder heads to us and let us build new 
cylinders at a great saving. We know 
a and are fully equipped to do this 
work. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
222 EB. LONG ST. GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Rebuilders of Spinning Cylinders, 
Card Screens and Drying Cans. 
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“THAT'S A 
REAL 
BRUSH” 


the textile My 

mill superin- , 

tendent who WY 

knows the real- % 

ness of the greater 

value put into b 
Gastonia Brushes. He 

will tell you that he was 

fortunate in giving 

Gastonia Brushes a trial be- E 
cause they mean so much to 

efficiency and economy. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 
GASTONIA, N. 0. 
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PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


iladelphia 
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Predominating ! 


Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
field, as‘is proven by the unanimous 
approval of “Philadelphia” throughout 
the textile industry. 


Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. 


Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap 
that cannot pull out. Uniform length 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 


Slasher Cloths with enough cushion 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 
into yarn. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets, Palmer Blankets for Sanfor- 
izing and Lapping Cloth for Printing. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


Felt Cloths 


PROVEN IN SERVICE 
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Repair Service on 
STEEL ROLLS~SPINDLES—FLYERS 
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A Service of Economy - - 


Because the nearness of our plant to you means low 
freight rates, because the work turned out by us 
is of lasting quality, because it eliminates the cost 
of new units—this Gastonia service is the last word 
in economy. Write for quotations. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General: Textile Repairs. 
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PATENTS 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney, 1408-C, Johnston Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A former member of the Examining Corps 
United States Patent Office 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: 941 MUNSEY BLDG. 
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ty, both of the watchmen themselves, as well as the 
property. 

In fact, there are many occasions when a single 
watchman with only himself on which to rely, is more 
of a detriment than a gain to a concern. Some years 
ago, the machine shop was flanked by a number of 
outside buildings, including a small spinning mill, as 
well as a turning plant. The orders for the two watch- 
men were to make the rounds at nine o’clock, when 
they met in the bell tower to ring the bell, and change 
their two rounds for the rest of the night. One went 
around on the inside boxes, and the other on the out- 
side ones, The inside man completed his rounds and 
waited a minute for the other, rang the bell. Went 
on the run to the boiler house, found nobody there, 
was fortunate to attract one of the boiler tenders who 
had just left, to stop at the gates. They searched for 
some little time, and found the outside watchman 
dead from heart failure lying on the ground by the 
end fence underneath the box. 

Two men together might, or rather ought to have 
the charge of these outside rounds, the open yards, 
and the detached buildings. The two would supple- 
ment each other, and could handle any untoward things 
that were found in their rounds. The proper watching 
of the plant outside is an imperative duty, and needs 
the best arrangements possible to secure its being com- 
plete in every detail. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4934. 


The Shipping Clerk Grows Up. 


(Continued from page 1333.) 


application of this rate means a reduction of ap- 
proximately fourteen or fifteen cents per hundred 
pounds, and yet hardly a month goes by but what 
some spinning mill ships yarn at the higher rate 
whereas, were the yarn properly described on the 
bill of lading, the lower rate could be applied. 

In the matter of rates, the average shipping clerk 
is somewhat at a loss, because in the largest sense, 
the checking of rates belongs primarily to the ex- 
nerienced traffic man. Yet, if the shipping clerk is 
to grow up in proportion to the increased possibili- 
ties of his job he should be familiar with the prin- 
cipal rates to points to which he ships. He should 
know whether or not he can apply a commodity rate, 
or a class rate, and if no commodity rate is avail- 
able, and the volume of traffic warrants, he should 
see that steps are taken to secure such a rate, eith- 
er direct from the railroad, or more preferably 
through some co-operative traffic bureau. 

Summing up, it will be seen that the shipping 
room is assuming a greater importance in the 
scheme of production. It is rapidly becoming the fi- 
nal link in the relations between the producer and 
the consumer, and the shipping clerk who has vision 
beyond the loading of so many warps or cases has a 
wonderful opportunity to increase his value to the 
company. No longer is he a sort of glorified steve- 
dore, or a clerk tucked away in a cubby hole near 
the loading platform, but he has, in many cases the 
important possibility of reducing costs and speeding 
up delivery to the consignee. 
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Prices go up... prices go down 
BUT ROCKWEAVE QUALITY STAYS 


ON 


ROCKWEAVE prices have 
always kept right in line with 
the market. Now, with pres- 
ent-day prices of all products 
down—the natural tendency, 


everywhere, is to lower 
quality standards. 
Nevertheless, Rockweave 


still offers the finest quality 
materials—still maintains the 
same high standards of work- 
manship, changing only 
when continual testing points 
a way to improvement. 

We are ready to send you 


CALLAWAY 


MILLS, 


ITS OWN HIGH LEVEL 


full details about these laun- 
dry textiles, and extra service 
and profit these products give 


you. Every request will re- 
ceive prompt attention. The 
complete line of Rockweave 
products is given below. 





Inc. 


345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Ray T. JOHNSON, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 


323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 


M. R. AsBsott, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


PLAIN WEAVE NETS 
CovVER DUCK 
CANVAS APRONS 


LAUNDRY TRUCKS TABLE TOPS 
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Ut 


ARE YOU UP IN THE 


LENO WEAVE NETS 
DouBLE-FACED FELT 
WET-WASH BAGS 


CovER CLOTH 
DovuBLE-FILLED PADDING 
LAUNDRY BASKETS 
NAPKINS 


TE CE 


AIR ABOUT AIR? 


Our humidification engineers are at your 
service without charge to make a written 
survey of your humidification needs. Get 
an expert ‘‘air doctor’s’’ advice on your 


humidification requirements. 


today. 


Write us 


American Moistening Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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CLULEEDONEOENT CONC OERENERETSNNEOONOBNNEL STUER OTeTNeeNCrONT THT eNeaecNaReN 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


QUALITY 


SPINNING and TWISTER 
TAPE 
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\TILE BOOKLETS 
Worth Writing For! 


The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1. Ootton Picking, Oarding and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery; Card Room catalog covers Oards, 
Combers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling By Whitin Ma- 
ehine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

3. Modern Practice in Textile Wet Finish- 
ing (Slack Loop System)—Practical discus- 
sions, various methods bleaching, covering 
batch, semi-continuous, fully continuous for 
eotton, rayons and mixtures. Request must 
be on mill letterhead. By Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, Mass. 

4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Ootton Oleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Oentrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

8. ‘*Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
illustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Oo., Gastonia, N. O. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

12-A—Instruction Manual for Type K Bob- 
bin Cleaner. Also Instruction Manual for 
Utsman Bobbin Oleaner—two separate book- 
lets describing adjustments of machines out- 
lined, and also describing effect of bobbin 
shapes upon the cleaning process. These 
booklets intended for users of machines out- 
lined. Applicants 
booklet is desired. By the Terrell Machine 
Company, Charlotte, N. 0. 


12-B—Instruction Manual for the Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaner—booklet in four sec- 
tions on adjustment of machine; on how to 
use machine to best advantage in reducing 
waste and saving labor; parts catalog: de- 
scription of new attachments which can be 
applied to earlier models of the machine. By 
the Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. G. 

13-A—Equipping Modern Textile Plants— 
Booklet, 385 pages, illustrated. Describes 
value of Monel Metal equipment in textile 
plants and presents reports from mill own- 
ers and operators on actual experiences: 
equipment. descriptions, etc. Also Dyed in 
the _ Trath—Reprints of advertisements of 
special interest to textile dyers. Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘ ‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo., 2789 Greenview Ave., 
Ohicago, Tl. 


17. Arcy—12 page booklet on getting most 
value from starch in warp sizing and cloth 
cauing. By Drake Oorporation, Norfolk, 

a. 


18. Popular Industrial Chemistry—162- 
page handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 
ney, 1404 No. Front St., Philadelphia, 


198. Quaker City Chemical Co.—48-page 
booklet containing useful information. tables, 
formulae, on dyeing, bleaching and finishing 


should designate which . 


all textiles. Issued by above company, 2736 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wloley Co, 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
. oe Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 

25—‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

27. The Seven Factors of Belting Economy 
—Booklet, 112 pages, illustrated, containing 
authoritative information on the economical 
layout, care and operation of belt drives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Company, 88 Ferry Street, 
New York City. 

28. Akron Belting.—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. : 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

31. Canvas Baskets and Trucks — Doff 
boxes, trucks and for all textile uses. By 
Rockweave Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—lIllustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issnes parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

39. Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in the Piece Goods Departments; 
twenty-four-page booklet; prepared by Du 
Pont Rayon Company, in conjunction with 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Oopy 
furnished without charge by either of above. 
DuPont Rayon Co., 850 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show: 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on Standard 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 

42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mille and 
selling houses. By American Tel and Tel. 
Co.. Long Lines Department, Atlanta. Ga. 

48. Pornitz Vacnum Bleaching Apparatus 
—showing the many advantages of this sys- 
tem for bleaching. including the saving of 
time, saving in chemicals, saving in the 
transport of materials from one apparatus to 
another, etc. H. H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—36 pages. Tilustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 
reneral. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Cypress 8Sts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

45. Fidelity Universal Ribbers—aA forty- 
eight page booklet showing the advantages 
and many styles of ribbed fabrie and de- 
seribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re- 
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quest by Fidelity Machine Co., 8908 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

46. Mundet’s New Black Book—Including 
specifications for the installation of cork- 
pipe covering under various conditions, tell- 
ing how thick the insulation should be, list- 
ing the sundries that are needed with cork 
pipe covering—showing what to do when 
pipes are close together, explaining how to 
order, prices, etc. Copy sent free to anyone 
interested in cork pipe insulation. L. Mun- 
det and Son, Inc., 450—Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

47. The New Hartmann Spinning Process 
for Cotton Yarns—showinghow with the 
Hartmann Ring Spinning Frame with com- 
bined drafting, it is possible to produce fin- 
ished yarns in one operation direct from the 
untwisted sliver of the drawing frame. H. 
H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

49. Pornitz Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
giving details of machine, its many advan- 
tages and showing typical installations 4H. 
H. Leonard, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

50. The Effect of Belt Tension on the 
Cost of Belting—a 12-page booklet, giving a 
non-technical explanation of belt tensions, 
the coefficient of friction of various kinds of 
belts, the effect of belt tension on belt costs, 
and the proper care of belting to assure long 
life and low costs. Sent free on request. 
Chas. A. Schieren Oo., 80 Ferry 8t.. New 
York, N. Y. 

51. Pornitz Vacuum Steaming and Condi- 
tioning Machines—for fixing the twist in the 
yarn and restoring to the material the nat- 
ural degree of moisture which has been lost 
during the spinning process. H. H. Leonard, 
475 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

52. The Lincoln Twin Disc Floor Machine 
—showing the many advantages of clean, 
sanitary floors, the saving of time and labor 
through using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models of 
Lincoln floor machines. Lincoln-Schlueter 
Floor Machinery ©Co., 218 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 

53. Anchor Fencing Service—a 24-page 
booklet showing various classes and types of 
chain link and iron fence and gates for in- 
dustrial purposes. Anchor Post Fence Oo., 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—A forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable information on 
shipping problems, including suggestions on 
packing, marking, numbering and invoicing 
shipments and describing the principal items 
generally used in shipping departments. 
Southern Shippers Supply Co., 118 Courtland 
St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page booklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical educs- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
yses. National Oil Products Co.. Harrison, 


N. J. 

56. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
in the use of oils, softeners. etc. National 
Oil Products Co.. Harrison, N. J. 

57. Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles 
telling all about the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

58. Trichlorethylene, Its Properties and 
Uses—A forty page booklet on the proper- 
ties. uses, and many industrial applications 
of Tri including chapters on degreasing Raw 
Wool, Scouring Textiles, Dry-Cleaning, Spot- 
ting Out, Cleaning Textile Machinery. Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls. N. Y. 

59. Vat 
recently revised 


Colors and Their Oxidation—aA 
edition giving information 
and methods of the dyeing, printing and 
Perborate or Peroxide ‘‘fixation’’ of vat 
colors. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Oo., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

60. Cotton Machinery Miniature Catalog 
No. 6—A 130 page booklet describing cloth 
room machinery for use in cloth rooms, 
bleacheries, print works, rubberizing plants 
dyeing and finishing establishments. Curtis 
& Marble Machine Oo., 72 Oambridge 8t., 
Worcester, Mass. 

61. Belt User’s Book—76-page book with 
suggestions, rules, tables and charts helpful 
in the purchasing, application, use and care 
of belting. J. E Rhoads and Son, 35 North 
6th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic. N. J. 


68. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giving 
ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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This is the versatile machine that’s paying its 





way in more and more substantial concerns 
every day. ES puts new activity into the making and sell- 
ing of fancy half hose, for it offers an unequalled variety 


in fine designs and colors. 


The exclusive tailored ‘“Gussetoe” is an ES feature, too. 


“THIS IS THE 


Established 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


MACHINE AGE 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Poy © Or Rk P OR AT ED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Wiesh Hose on 
he Standard Model ii 
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For all-over mesh or 8 or 10 step pattern mesh hose—the Standard OTA NDARD 
Model H machine with attachment No. 42 (right hand trick wheel). MODEL H 
For reverse plated patterns with mesh patterns—the Standard Model H 


machine with attachment No. 43 (double trick wheel). 


This versatile machine also produces half hose and children’s hose 
with reverse plated patterns in and around mesh patterns. And in 
children’s self-top hose, the Standard Model H makes possible a reverse 
plated pattern of one design for the top, and a mesh 
pattern of another design for the body, or vice versa. 


A most interesting machine... may we give you more 


of the particulars? 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. MACHINE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y., U. 
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Bagging Silk Hosiery for Dyeing 


HERE IS MORE than 
g 2 one reason why ho- 
siery should not be 
put in a machine to be dyed 


in a loose state, although 
it is done more or less fre- 


where cheap hosiery, or 
half-hose of several fibers 
are the main production. 
Even here, some of the ho- 
siery has to be bagged to 
keep the several sizes sep- 
arate. When dyeing the finer grade of goods, if good 
results are the dyer’s aim, bagging of the hosiery is 
always resorted to. 

Attempts have been made to make machines suit- 
able, run with slow motion to reduce tangling of the 
hosiery, with smooth surface to avoid chafing it, in- 
creasing the number of partitions to keep the dif- 
ferent styles and sizes separate, the object being to 
save labor and time in bagging and rebagging. But 
whether paddle machines are used or the rotary 
type, for best results, it is always advisable to dye 
hosiery in bags, for it will be found that the goods 
are better protected and are also easier to handle. 

Only a few years ago, hosiery was dyed in large 
lots, and there being only a few colors in style at 
a time, lots were made up so that one size, or, per- 
haps two, was enough to fill up a machine and each 
pocket of a rotary drum would be filled up, the num- 
ber of the pocket marked on the ticket, and the dif- 
ferent lots were easily kept separate. In the case 
of the paddle machine, in dyeing more than one lot 
in a batch, one lot or more, usually the smallest lots, 
would be put up in bags and properly marked, and 
the rest thrown in loose and dyed that way. Today, 
big lots are not dyed any more. Sizes for 8% to 
10% or 11 are to be dyed in one batch of small lots, 
sometimes also in more than one style, making a 
batch of 10 or 12 small lots, each to be kept separ- 
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Sample No. |.—Soft cotton, large mesh. 


By Noel D. White 


N THIS short article Mr. White dicusses 
the reasons for using bags for dyeing 
hosiery, and, in connection with the accom- 
quently in some dyehouses panying illustrations of different types of 
a points out the comparative value of 
each type in connection with different dye- 
ings. Of especial interest is the compara- 
tively new muslin type which is described 


ate in one machine, and it 
will be easily seen that 
bagging must be resorted 
to—marking the bags with 
easily recognized marking 
like numbered pins, num- 
bered checks, strings, dif- 
ferent knots or anything 
the dyer has on hand or is 
familiar with. I have seen 
dyers using strings with 
so many different knots on 
them to enable them to 
keep separate several dozen small lots with ease and 
making no mistakes. 

A few remarks on how to do that will suffice. Sup- 
posing there are 3 styles and each style has 5 sizes 
of hosiery in it, from 81% to 10%. We take one style 
first, bag the 81% size and tie one string to each bag. 
Then mark “one string” in a corner of the ticket and 
the number of bags in the lot. Then we take size 9 
of the same style and bag it,tying it with 2 strings, 
and marking “two strings” and the number of bags. 
With size 9144 we take a loop from the loopers of 
seamless hose, tie it on a string and tie the bags 
with it, marking the ticket—‘“loop on string”. For 
size 10 we put a pin through the top of the bag to 
close it, marking on ticket—‘“pin”, and on 10%, we 
put a loop on the pin and mark—“loop on pin”. Then 
we pass on the second style, also in 5 sizes, and use 
numbered checks to tie the bags; from blank 
checks to check number 4, marking the tickets with 
the respective check and number of bags for each 
size. For the next style, we will use numbered pins 
which are pins with one flat end, with a number 
stamped on it, and do the same as with the check. 
There is no limit to the number of lots that can be 
dyed together when bagged and checked in this way. 

In dyeing ladies’ hose, they are put into bags also to 
protect them from undue tangling, which they would 
be subjected to if dyed loose in either the paddle or 
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Sample No. 2.—Soft cotton, small mesh. 
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For Rayon Fabric of fine 
gauge and perfect plat- 
ing—the Wildman Body 
“Machine. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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the rotary type of machine. The length of the hose 
makes it easy for them to interlock with one another 
so that when in a loose state they bundle up, and be- 
ing kept rotating in the machine, form a solid mass, 
which is very hard to separate even after a reason- 
able time of processing. When kept 3 to 4 dozen to a 
bag, the dye will easily penetrate to the mitidle of 
the bag while if massed in one bunch, uneven dyeing 
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Sample No. 3.—Small mesh, hard twisted cotton. 


would most surely be the result. Anyone who has 
emptied a paddle machine or the pockets in a rotary 
machine full of loose ladies’ hose, knows how easy 
it is to handle bagged ho- 
siery compared with ho- 
siery that has been dyed in 
a loose condition, and this 
also applies to the opera- 
tive who has to put them in 
the hydro-extractor to 
“whiz” them. 

The best reason why 
hosiery should be bagged 
for dyeing, however, is the 
protection they will get 
from chafing while rotat- 
ing in the machine, Even 
Monel metal machines will, 
with constant use, deterior- 
ate and get rough spots in 
them and many chafe 
marks that mar the appear- 
ance of fine hosiery and cause them to be thrown into 
seconds or thirds, are avoided by bagging the hosiery 
in suitable bags. 

There are several kinds of bags to select from. 
While most dyers use regular laundry bags for this 
purpose, there are some bags made of material that, 
while they may be excellent for some purpose, will 
not be the best to use in dyeing fine hosiery. From 
our own experience, we would advise that bags 
should be of the softest possible material. Bags 
made from coarse, hard twisted cotton with hard 
knots in the mesh are liable to leave marks in the 
goods when used for fine hosiery and, especially, 
when working with any of the rayons. 

The mesh in the nets should not be too large or 
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Sample No. 5.—New muslin type bag. 
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the goods will project through the mesh and. rub 
against rough surfaces, causing chafe marks on 
them. An instance of this kind that happened in a 
dye house will illustrate what we have in mind. In 
this dye house, the hosiery was boiled off in a ma- 
chine, then the goods were whizzed, straightened 
out, put in bags used for the shade wanted to be 
dyed in another machine. The bags used in boiling 





Sample No. 4.—Small mesh, soft twisted cotton. 


off were nets with meshes as in sample No. 2 here- 
with. In dyeing they used “net bags lined with 
cheese-cloth. The boiling off machines had a very 
smooth surface and never 
caused any trouble. One 
day the dyer found him- 
self short of boiled off 
goods and had a Monel 
metal machine idle so he 
thought he would gain 
some time by using that 
idle machine to boil off a 
lot. When that lot was fin- 
ished, it was to be found 
full of stockings with chafe 
marks as big as a silver 
quarter, and a large per- 
centage of that lot had to 
be thrown out as seconds. 

Chafe marks on hosiery 
zannot be covered up as is 
lone on woven silk piece 
goods. Naturally, an investigation was started which 
brought out the fact that while that machine did not 
damage goods that were dyed in nets lined with 
cheesecloth or in muslin bags, the large mesh in the 
ordinary nets used in boiling off left the goods partly 
unprotected, picking through the squares in the mesh 
which came in contact with the rough spots in that 
Monel metal drum, and the friction to which they 
were exposed in sliding and rotating while in opera- 
tion produced those disfiguring chafe marks. The 
drum was taken out and resheeted with new Monel 
metal, and no more trouble from that machine was 
experienced. Also, that type of bag was discarded 
and a closer mesh bag was put in its place to make 
sure that the hosiery was well protected. 
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ROBERT REINER 


OFFERS: 


“DEPRESSION - TESTED” 


FULL FASHION EQUIPMENT 


Reiner-sponsored leggers and footers 
42-57 gauge maintain high levels 


of value despite general mark - downs. 


The | Relatively few Reiner sponsored machines 


CAREFUL INVESTOR ia 
buys with an eye on have been offered at liquidation sales dur- 


liquidation values. ing the past two strenuous years, because 


Z Lo ; these machines are profitable to operate 
ge and, properly run, yield their operators a 


good return on the investment. The few 
machines that have been sold have brought 
a relatively high price for used machinery 
because operators know that _ Einsiedel- 
Reiner machines are built from the ground 
up for life time performance. Their many 
mechanical improvements provide a ma- 
chine which operates with a minimum of 
vibration, wear and tear. Einsiedel-Reiner 
machines are made in both leggers and 
footers and also for single operation in all 


sections required. 
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Sample No. 6.—Woven bag, soft cotton. 


The proper kind of net bag to use is a question 
to be decided by the dyer himself. Description of 
the different meshes and threads that are to be seen 
used in dyeing hosiery would be too long to be given 
in detail, so we will confine ourselves to those we 
have found most adapted to the work. 

No. 1 is a large mesh of soft cotton that is most- 
ly used in dyeing rayon hosiery in paddle machines 
to keep the different sizes separate. The soft mater- 
ial of which it is made protects the rayon from chaf- 
ing when struck by the paddle provided for circu- 
lating the goods in the scouring or dyeing bath. 

No. 2 is of the same material as No. 1, but the 
mesh is somewhat smaller, making it more desirable 
for dyeing in a rotary dyeing machine, because the 
smaller square affords more protection against rub- 
bing the goods against the sides of the drum. 


No. 8 is made of a harder twisted cotton, but with 
a very small mesh. Bags of this material are more 
durable than either of the first two kinds, but the 
hard material of which they are made would injure 
the rayon if worked in it for any undue length of 
time, while for coarser hosiery of silk and mercer- 
ized cotton, this kind of bag could be used in both 
the paddle and the rotary type of machine. 

No. 4 is of a soft material and the mesh is small- 
er than the first two named, and is the kind used in 
most hosiery dye houses, the goods are well protect- 
ed in bags of this kind. They are quite durable and 
can be used in any machine and for all kind of fiber. 

In both No. 1 and No. 2, a lining of cheese-cloth 
could be put inside the bags making them an ideal 
bag for use in dyeing the finest grade of hosiery. 

No. 5 is made of muslin cloth. As yet, this kind 
of material is not very widely used. When we first 
tried them we were apprehensive lest the dye would 
not penetrate well through the muslin. Protracted 
experimenting, however, convinced us that our fear 
had been without foundation. The dye goes through 
this muslin as well as through the mesh bags. The 
goods are well protected against chafing with the 
added advantage that the muslin cloth serves as a 
screen to keep out floating particles of grease and 
other impurities that would penetrate the mesh in 
the other kind of bags and adhere to the goods. 
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Sample No. 7.—Cheese-cloth type bag. 


The muslin, being a regularly woven cloth, is de- 
void of knots, as soft as can be desired for the finest 
rayon or silk goods, and makes it the best all around 
bag that can be desired. Although the life of a mus- 
lin bag is not as long or as durable as in all other 
bags mentioned, they last long enough, and the pro- 
tection they afford to the finest of hosiery makes 
this kind of bag the most desirable, and they will 
pay for themeselves in better finished goods, fewer 
seconds and less throw-outs than any other kind. 

No. 6 is a woven bag of considerable strength, the 
material is quite soft and makes an ideal all-around 
bag for dyeing all kinds of hosiery. The size of the 
cotton used in this kind of bag provides the protection 
that is needed against rubbing and chafing while the 
goods are in the course of processing. 

No. 7 shows a cheese cloth bag, the kind to be used 
as lining for coarser bags in dyeing the finer grades 
of hosiery—though some mills dye hose in only this 
bag. This kind of bag, as stated, is used by some 
dyers as they are, but being so flimsy it would seem 
that little protection would be had from them against 
rough spots in the machine, and, besides, being used 
by themselves they would not last many days without 
breaking. 

In all cases, the size of the bag is around 24 by 
30 inches, and the amount of hosiery to be put in 
each bag varies according to the weight of the hos- 
iery—from three to four dozen pairs of ladies’ hose 
is the usual amount, and as to number of bags, the 
average is from thirty to forty bags for 100 pounds 
of hosiery, bearing in mind that it is better to have 
more bags to the lot than fewer bags with too many 
stockings in them. 








By bringing together manufacturers in need of orders 
for certain types of hosiery and distributors in search of 
lines for diversification of stocks, John P. Nissen is reported 
establishing a business as manufacturers’ consultant, oper- 
ating from 708 West Sedgewick Street, Philadelphia. By 
visiting mills. Mr. Nissen ponits out, he frequently is able 
to suggest changes by which sales may be increased, and 
calling on distributors and mill agents, he learns of open- 
ings for mills in need of business. He notes a demand for 
39-gauge stockings in some quarters and a plethora of 
stocks in some of the mills and proceeds to establish con- 
tacts of manufacturer and buyer. He formerly was adver- 
tising manager of the Cadet Knitting Co., when the corpo- 
ration was located on Allegheny Avenue in Philadelphia. 
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Wants Information on Finishing Department 
Methods in Hosiery Mills. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like very much to see some discussion in 
your “KNITTING KINKS” department with regard to 
the finishing department of a seamless hosiery mill. 
First, I know that all mills do not grade their work 
alike, but I would like to know what the different 
mills call a’ second, third or fourth, if they have a 
fourth grade. I will say that we are making fancy 
220-needle spiral half-hose, on Model H H machines. 
Our production, running day and night, from the 
knitting machines, is about 3,000 dozen weekly. The 
production from the inspectors in the finishing de- 
partment is about 225 dozen daily, for each operator. 
The pairers also have the same production. We 
have two inspectors and two pairers. 

What are the ideas of your readers as to whether 
it would be advisable to combine these two opera- 
tions, eliminating two of these employees? This of 
course would result in a saving in cost. Our cost of 
inspecting and pairing, using two operators, is two 
dollars per hundred dozen. I have been told that 
some of the larger mills use one operator for these 
two operations and have a cost of $1.25 per hundred 
dozen. I am undecided about doing this for fear 
that it would result in bad work, and I would like 
to have the ideas of some other men about this. 

The answer to these questions, and any other in- 
formation regarding the operation of a good smooth- 
running finishing department will be greatly appre- 
ciated. I would like to have those answering go 
into all detail in discussing the subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6003. 


Pointers on Sinker Reverse Plaiting. 
Other men on this class of work are invited to submit 
their ideas on .these and other points. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I have not seen any discussion in the “KNITTING 
KINKS” department for sometime about sinker re- 
verse plaiting, and I would like to tell of a few things 
that have helped me in getting Scott and Williams 
machines to plait properly. I have had a great deal 
of trouble getting my machines to plait right. One 


of the things I found wrong was that there was a lot 
of back-and-forth play in the sinker presser thrust 
bar. 


When the bar would get pushed back it would 


Discussions by Cotton’s 
Readers on Various 


Knitting Subjects 





° 4 


E invite our readers to make use of this depart- 

ment for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in connection with the knitting mill from the 
office to the packing and shipping departments. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. All questions will be answered as 
promptly as possible. The names and addresses of 
the contributors must be given, but will be held in 
confidence and a pen name substituted when print- 
ed. All acceptable contributions other than ques- 
tions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any state- 
ments of opinion or fact which may appear in this 
department unless so endorsed. This department is 
open to all. 


+ 4 


not hold the presser as low as when it was forward. 
This of course did not hold the sinkers the same ev- 
ery time, so by beating the thrust bar out wider at the 
top, or putting in a new bar which did not have any 
back-and-forth play in it, I got around a lot of my 
trouble. 

Another thing I found helpful was to set the sink- 
er pressers where they would hold the sinker the same 
distance from the central sinker cam all of the time 
the sinkers were in. This helped a lot toward making 
proper plaiting, especially the auxiliary sinker. 

Another thing that helped was that I found that 
sometimes the nose of the sinker would get under the 
yarn just as the sinker went in, which of course would 
cause the sinker not to plait good. I found this was 
caused by the sinker working too freely, so by taking 
out the sinker and bending it up next to the butt with 
a pair of pliers where it would have a little friction 
on the sinker, it stopped that trouble. 

These little “kinks” proved of great help to me 
and I thought that I would send them in to “KNITTING 
KINKS” and maybe they would help some other man 
who was having the same trouble. I would be indeed 
glad to hear from some other men on reverse plaiting, 
as I understand that is what your discussion depart- 
ment is for—to help us all out of all the trouble pos- 
sible. If we do not write and tell our experiences, we 
cannot expect any help from others, so when any of 
us find something helpful, I hope each one will not be 
selfish and keep it to himself, but will pass it along 
to the other fellow. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5084. 
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Overhauling Seamless Knitting Machines. 


Some suggested cards to use for insuring that a com- 
plete “check-up” is secured on this work. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

We are thinking of starting again overhauling all 
of our Model K Scott and Williams machines, but be- 
fore we start, we want to work out a chart so that 
they will have a systematic way of checking the ma- 
chines so that we will know when we have the job 
completed. In other words, we want to know just what 
parts of the machine should be checked in doing a com- 
plete job. Of course we know that it would be easy 
to say, “check every part”, but we may not know when 
we get through. 

I have in mind a card system which would have a 
place for the serial number of the machines, the date 
overhauled, etc. I am sending herewith a sketch (Fig. 
1), and just listing a few items which should be 
checked, and am asking the readers of COTTON to give 
me a list and finish filling out the cards for me. 

I have noticed that the best used car dealers have 
a card on each used car, and a list of the things that 
are most likely to be out of order, and they list such 
items as battery, starter, brakes, generator, tires, etc. 
What we want is a list of the parts of our machine 
that are most likely to cause trouble. I would be in- 
deed glad to see some discussion on this by other read- 
ers of COTTON. CONTRIBUTOR No. 5087. 


DATE 

SERIAL N°. 

SINKER CAM 

STITCH CAMS 

CYLINDER WALL 

INSIDE SINKER RING 
OUTSIDE SINKER RING 
SINKERS. 

CHAIN PAWL PLATE 
AUXILIARY DRUM PAWL PLATE 
MAIN DRUM PAWL PLATE 
RIGHT MAIN BUSHING 
RIGHT CLUTCH PINION 
LEFT MAIN BUSHING 
LEFT CLUTCH PINION 
CLUTCH KEY. 

LOST MOTION IN DIAL__ 
CYLINDER SPLINE 


FIG. 1. CONTRIBUTOR N° 
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(Editor’s Note-—When this inquiry was received, 
it was submitted to another contributor to the “KNIT- 
TING KINKS” department, and his comment or the 
subject is found below. This method was adopted in 
order to prevent duplication of effort on the part of 
a number of readers in submitting practically the 
same suggestions. However, if any other readers have 
additional suggestions to make, beyond those found in 
these two letters, they are invited to submit them). 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the request of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5087,” 
which you submitted to me in advance of publication. 
He says that he is about to start overhauling all of 
his Model K machines and desires information as to 
a systematic method of checking his machines during 
the course of overhauling so that he would know when 
each machine had been completely overhauled. 


In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 2) is a card 
system which I have used over a period of years. This 
gives the necessary information as to a complete 
check-up on the parts which are most likely to wear 
over a period of time. 

These cards are kept on file by number, corre- 
sponding of course to the machine numbers, and there 
is space for information regarding certain parts on 
the machine. This I have found sufficient, and it has 


proven satisfactory to me. 
In connection with this diagram, I wish to take 


SERIAL N° 


|. PAWLS—MAIN— CHAIN—AUXILYARY. 
2. BUSHINGS — RIGHT — LEFT 
3.PINIONS — RIGHT —LEFT 
4.CLUTCH KEY 

5, GEARS 

6. PULLEY 

7, GEAR RING— SPLINE 

8.BED PLATE—ALL CAMS 

9. STITCH CAMS—GAUGING 

10.SET UP BRACKET 

| 1. TRANSFER DIAL—LOST MOTION 
12. TRANSFER CAP— SHEARS — CAMS 
13. CYLINDER — WALLS 

14, OUTSIDE — INSIDE RINGS 

15. NEEDLES-SINKERS 

16. CHAIN LINKS 


FIG. 2 CONTRIBUTOR N° 5088 
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It’s figures like these that keep me sold on Torrington needles! When a year’s 





work shows maximum production and low replacement costs, you've got to 


give the needles a lot of the credit! 







Uniformity tells, all right . . . in the finished product, and on the cost 
sheets. With uniform Torrington needles, you get the steady, satisfactory work 


that keeps the figures on the profit side of the books! 
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the manufacture of needles that are strictly 














according to specification 

. that’s the kind of pre- 
cision in Torrington Full- 
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this opportunity of stating my experience as to over- 
hauling Model K machines over a period of years, so 
that the inquirer may compare his system with mine. 

Our mill’s viewpoint on overhauling knitting ma- 
chines is to do the job as thoroughly and efficiently as 
possible. To do this, a system as to the procedure is 
necessary. 

Overhauling is generally done during slack periods 
of the year, so as not to interfere with the regular 
course of production during busier periods, unless of 
course this overhauling must be done regardless. 
During these slack periods our machinists are put on 
this job. Each machinist has a work bench of his 
own, including rise and guider. Here the machinist 
brings his machine and does his work. 

Our instructions are standard as to overhauling, so 
that each machinist goes about his work along the 
same line, varying only as to the complications which 
he encounters during the course of the job. 
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Production Records for Leggers and Footers. 
The system used by one mill in keeping up with the 


causes of defects on these machines. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

While I realize that the greater number of let- 
ters in your “KNITTING KINKS” department discuss 
manufacturing and technical problems, I thought it 
might be interesting to describe for your readers 
the system which we use for giving the production 
records of our leggers and footers on our full-fash- 
ioned machines. So with your permission I will pre- 
sent herewith the forms which we use for this pur- 
pose, and describe the way we use them. We have 
found it to be a very simple and helpful method. 
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We start from the bottom and work up on these 
machines. Before doing so, however, the cylinder and 
bed plate, and their connecting parts, are removed 
from the head of the machine. These parts are placed 
on one end of the work bench where they can be seen 
instead of being laid on the machine itself. This re- 
sults in system and makes working easier for the men. 

After the head of the machine is removed, the ma- 
chine is ready to start from the bottom up, taking the 
parts in their order as shown by the diagram. Each 
one of these items, of course, include the connecting 
parts so that, when taken in order, this makes a thor- 
ough job of it. 

I take it for granted that your readers have skilled 
machinists who handle this work, so I do not feel it 
necessary to go into detail as to an explanation of 
each one of these points of check-up. However, I will 
gladly furnish this information if it is desired. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5088. 
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At the beginning of each shift, we give to each 
knitter a daily Production Record card. We have one 
form for the leggers and another form for the foot- 
ers. The Legger Daily Production Record is shown 
in Fig. 1 herewith, and the Footer Daily Record is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

As the knitter makes each set, he is required to 
record on the form how many good tops he got off, 
and make a mark alongside of each heading on the 
form as to just what was the cause of the others be- 
ing defective. Referring to the Legger card, the knit- 
ter marks at the top, on the line, “Good work per 
set’, only the good legs produced. If he has a mend- 
er he checks lower on the form, according to what 
kind it was; if a press-off, he checks what caused it. 


FOOTER’S DAILY PRODUCTION RECORD 





NAME MACHINE N° 
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Footer's Daily Production Record. 
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LEGGERS DAILY PRODUCTION RECORD 
DATE 10-20-3!_ MACHINE N¢_2.2_ SECTIONS 24 Ag 
NUMBER OF SETS Tile 3 [4] Bat 6 [7 Fe] 
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CARRIER NOT THREADED _ = 9 ae 
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BAD NEEDLE LINE _ 
POOR CONE LEG __ 
POOR CONE WELT 
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STICKY SILK _ 1 
STOCKINGS LOADING UP __ 

PiCOT “THREADS BREAKING | =e 
SPLICING THREADS cannes a 
HEEL THREADS BREAKING | aE 
BAD SINKERS AND DIVIDERS | / | 
BAD CARRIER __ 
BAD SNAPPER _ 
BAD SET 
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Fig. 2. Legger's Daily Production Record. 


At the end of each day these cards are collected 
and turned in to the superintendent. He goes over 
them, notes the running of the machines, and if 
something excessive shows up, he has it corrected 
immediately. The records are then turned over to 
the fixer in charge of the machines for his check-up. 
Also, all fixers are instructed to glance over the 
cards during the day’s work, so that, if a knitter 
runs into any particular trouble, this helps the fixer 
before he makes any adjustments. This also gives a 
pretty good check on how various silks are running. 
When we change a machine onto a new grade of 
silk, for example, we always check carefully to see 
how it is running. 

I have had occasions where we have received 
claims from silk throwsters solely on the merit of 
how these records were showing up. When the silk 
does not run as it should we save these cards and 
send or show them to the throwster. 

This record on the Footers, which is similar to 
the one on the Leggers, will be clearly understood, 
I hope. On the footer this card gives us a good check 
on the toppers. 

» We allow extra spaces on these cards for va- 
rious things which may come up.in the course of 
operation, and which are not listed as regular items 
on the printed form. This provides for any unusual 
difficulty which may arise. 

Now, in regard*to these production records, I 
wish to state that the knitters will not always fill 
them out correctly and completely. They sometimes 
forget, and sometimes they may be having trouble 
and neglect them. We have found on occasion that 
some knitters, especially on the footers, will let sev- 
eral sets accumulate before marking the card. We 
know that these cannot be marked right, of course. 
It is a condition which we are continually after, and 
the best method is to educate the knitter to the im- 
portance of it. I find that leggers as a rule are more 
careful about marking these cards than footers, on 
account, I guess, of the long running time of the leg 
and the fact that they know the condition of the silk 
means so much to them. Whereas the footers seem 
to lean more to marking up bad topping. These slip- 
ups are not regular occurrences. I just mention them 
to let others know what must be contended with; 
but, with the right spirit on the part of the manage- 
ment and knitters, I feel there will be very little 
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trouble. We experience comparatively little, and 
even if the cards are not exactly correct every time, 
they do furnish a good barometer. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 5099. 


Softened Water for Backwinding. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4905” pertaining to backwinding emulsions, I will say 
that this is rather difficult to answer. A man buying 
an overcoat or suit of clothes considers the climate 
where he is located. The same applies to backwinding 
emulsions. Each man has to decide for himself which 
method better suits his local needs. Softened water 
has a tendency to produce more rust than regular 
water, but if the proper oils are used, neither kind of 
water should produce rust. There is no question about 
soft water being a more effective carrier of any of the 
softening agents. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4928. 


| Among zheKnitting Mills 


ERETOFORE operating as a partnership, the McPar Ho 

siery Mill, Marion, N. C., has been incorporated, with 
an authorized capital stock of $100,000. C. R. McCall is 
president, L. Reid McCurry, vice-president, and E. W. Par- 
ker, secretary-treasurer. The company is making further 
additions to the plant. 


An addition will be erected to the plant of the Hudson 
Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C. The plant will cost ap- 
proximately $25,000, and equipment valued at $75,000 will 
be installed. 


Delco Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C., have been 
organized by S. D. Harris, and equipment for manufacturing 


men’s fancy wrap stripe hosiery will be installed in a 
building leased at the corner of Salisbury and East First 
Avenue. Hosiery styling and sales will be in charge of 
D. B. T. Dell, who is also associated with the Pilot Hosiery 


Mills, Asheboro, 


Star Hosiery Mills, Star, N. C., established about a year 
ago, will install machines for manufacturing women’s ho- 
siery in addition to men’s cotton hose. 

Lyerly Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
have installed nine additional Schubert 
24-section knitting machines. 


ss SH & 4 


Hickory, N. C 
& Salzer 45-gauge 


The plant formerly operated by Bruce Springthorpe & 
Sons, at Mount Airy, N. C., has been taken over by Surry 


Knitting Mills. The plant has 27 knitting machines on 
bathing suits and sweaters. 
Newnan Hosiery Mills, Newnan, Ga., will erect a one 


story and basement dyehouse addition. Robert & Co., Inc 


Atlanta; Ga., are the engineers. 


It is reported that the plant of the Rock Hill Hosiery 
Co., formerly the Charlotte Knitting Co., at Charlotte, N. 
C., has been purchased by Walter Lambeth. 

Keystone Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., have installed 
200 Scott & Williams Model K 260-needle machines. The 
mill is also equipped with 240-needle Banner wrap stripe 


machines. 
Commenting on announcement of installation of 12 Lie 
berknecht machines in the Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, in 


Nashville, Tenn., and a battery of six Ensiedel-Reiner ma- 
chines in the Graham (N. C.) Hosiery mills, manufacturers 
in Philadelphia said it looked as if the bulk of the current 
installation would be in southern mills. 
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Exclusive 


She“ REA 


Full-Fashioned | 


Improvement of the Reading Full- Fashioned 
Knitting Machine is a constant process: But any 
new design, attachment or control developed by 
**Textile’’ is incorporated in the machine only 
after it has proven, in actual service, to be prac- 


tical and valuable. 
The many exclusive features noted below contrib- 


CROSSBAR CHAIN 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,528,357 SLACK PREVENTING DEVICE 
RE-ENFORCED SELVAGE ATT,  NARR: SAFETY STOP = ys, eesti aaron ee 

* U.S. PAT. NO. 1,381,444 


U. S. PAT. NO. 1,713,628 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,752,206 Vv 
U.S. PAT. NO. 1,417,290 

ee > 2 as Ba eT 4 
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REVERSING DRIVE MECH. CAM SHAFT BRAKE KNOCK-OVER BIT LOOP REG. MECH. 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,712,660 U. S. PAT. NO. 1,705,500 MECH. U.S. PAT. NO. 1,417,289 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,150,567 U.S. PAT. NO. 1,608,285 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,694,888 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,793,669 
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Features of 











DING” 


Knitting Machine 





ute toward the Reading’s outstanding perform- 
ance as a producer of better fabric at higher speeds 
and lowest operating costs. 


These features, and still others now being added 
to the machine, are fully protected by patents 
which will be enforced against any infringement. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Penna. 


CENTER STOP SPRING BAR MECH. TENSION BAR MECH. SHOCK ABSORBER TAKE-OFF MECH. 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,528,358 U.S. PAT. NO. 1,730,023 U. S. PAT. NO. 1,763,280 U. S. PAT. NO. 1,750 017 U. S. PAT. NO. 1,515,599 
NEEDLE BAR U. S. PAT. NO. 1,761,381 


U. S. PAT. NO. 1,420,857 Vy y ¥ 
4 a a ~~ See THREAD 
Satter tiltng teh Sd - eee Serr CARRIER STOP 

: é U.S. PAT. NO. 


1,402,033 





‘ wi Big $ 2 7 ay3 
. : te it: oa Te b : ul 
; restued ae ER ae ey Be Hiss 1 r ai 
‘ a “H rat tide yi <7 § ces Se See ee ‘ ettcel : eh . 
6 ae a aa eee ® ¥ Fy . : * ey ake ig es ee Ba x % 
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CENTER DRIVE SAFETY STOP CLUTCH COURSE COUNTER 

U. S. PAT. NO. 1,706,645 U.S. PAT. NO. 1,711,301 U. S. PAT. NO. 1,129,940 U. S. PAT. NO. 1,779,999 
U. S. PAT. NO. 1,628,989 
U.S. PAT. NO. RE 17,331 


MORE THAN 22 ADDITIONAL U.S. PATENTS PENDING U. S. PAT. NO. 1,727,910 
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Plans for Standardization in Hosiery. 


VERY KNOWN manufacturer of hosiery in the 

United States will shortly receive a mimeo- 
graph copy of a report on standard measurements 
for hosiery as adopted by a general conference in 
Philadelphia called by L. R. Gilbert of the division 
of trade standards of the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce. This was stated by 
Mr. Gilbert at the conclusion of the conference work. 
As the conference was held on October 29, copies of 
the report may be expected to reach manufacturers 
soon for their approval or suggestions. The purpose 
is, of course, to eliminate confusion resulting from 
diverse measurements and provide a uniform basis 
for guaranteeing full length. The conference worked 
out from the proposed commercial standards which 
had been adopted by the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers to be sug- 
gested to the entire industry. 

Thirty inches was approved by the conference as 
a standard length for women’s hosiery, with a tol- 
erance of one inch minus or plus. Under 29 inches, 
it was incidentally suggested, might be regarded as 
substandard and over 31 inches, “special.” 

Standard length for men’s half-hose as adopted 
by the conference is 14 inches to size 10 inclusive 
and 14% inches for sizes 1014 to 12, with a toler- 
ance of one-half inch. Measurements for other types 
of hosiery are given in the subjoined table. 

A standing committee, to receive suggestions re- 
garding commercial standards and consider revi- 
sions was appointed, the manufacturers’ group con- 
sisting of the following: 

Men’s Hosiery—Interwoven Stocking Co., Phoenix 
Hosiery Co., Moorhead Knitting Co., Inc., and Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills; women’s—Apex Hosiery Co., 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
and Milwaukee Hosiery Co.; children’s—Hub Ho- 
siery Mills, Sport Wear Hosiery Co., Infant’s Sock, 
Inc., and Aycock Hosiery Mills. 

Distributors are represented on the standing 
committee by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers and Wholesale Dry Goods Institute; the 
organized consumers by the American Home Eco- 
nomic Association and the General Federation of 
Women’s clubs. 

As it was the opinion of the conference that it 
was unnecessary that both three-quarter and five- 
eighth lengths be continued for children’s hose, the 
identical measurements were adopted for both, now 
embraced in a single bracket. 

The certificate plan for operating under the pro- 
posed regulations of the Bureau of Standards was 
approved. This plan consists of the compilation and 
distribution of lists of manufacturers who are will- 
ing, when requested, to certify to purchasers that 
products supplied by them comply with all of the 
requirements and tests set forth in the nationally 
recognized proposed commercial standards. 

The effective date on new constructions conform- 
ing to the standard measurements and clearance of 
existing stocks will be March 1, 1932. By that time, 
it is expected, E. M. Schencke, research associate 
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of the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, will have completed measure- 
ments of various parts of stockings and disposed of 
the question of the effect of narrow and wide board- 
ing on women’s stocking lengths. 


The following table of lengths other than those 
for women’s and men’s hose provides for a tolerance 
of three-quarters of an inch plus or minus as to all 
classes, with the exception of infants’and children’s 
socks, for which the tolerance is a half-inch: 


STANDARD LENGTHS. 
Men’s Hosiery :— 

Size Length in Inches Tolerances 
Plus or minus 
% inch 

% inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


I++1t+i+i+I+I+ 


14% 


Boys’ Golf Hose:— 
Size Length i 
5- 5% 10% 
6- 6% 12% 
7- 7% 14% 
; 16% 


Tolerances 
% inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


8- 8% 
9- 9% 18% 
10-10% 18% 
11 18% 


Children’s and Misses’ Ribbed Hosiery:— 
Size Length in Inches 
15 
17% 
20% 
23% 
26% 


ItI+I4+iti41+ 


Tolerances 
+ inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


KRAKK 


I+1+I+1+1 


Children’s % Hostery:— 

Size Tolerances 
+ % inch 
+ % inch 
% winch 
% inch 
% inch 
% inch 


Length in Inches 
10% 


12% 
14% 
16% 
18% 
8% 


Children’s % and % Hosiery:— 
Size Length in Inches 
d Plat 


+44 


Tolerances 


% inch 

inch 
% inch 
% inch 
% inch 
% inch 


9 
11 
13 
15% 
16% 
17 


+HHI+HtI+ 


Infants’ Ribbed Hosiery:— 

* Size Length in Inches Tolerances 
Plus-or-minus 
inch 

% inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


15 


tittle ltitit 


Infants’ and Children’s Socks —- 
Size 


Tolerances 
%- inch 
inch 


Length in Inches 
- 4% 5 


inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


7% 
8% 


9 
10% 
STANDARD FOLDED CUFF LENGTHS 
Boys’ Gelf Hose:— 
Siz Length in Inches 
3 


I+i+l+l+ 141+ 


Tolerances 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 
inch 


I+I+I+141+ 


ERK E 


Ohildren’s % Hosiery:— 
Size olerances 
% inch 
% inch 
% inch 
8% % inch 
) 3% ¥% inch 
METHOD OF MEASURING FOLDED CUFF LENGTHS. 

1—Boys’ Golf Hosiery. 

2—Children’s % Hosiery. 

The length of the cuff shall be measured on the stocking with 
the euff folded ready for packing. The stocking shall be laid out 
flat without tension on a smooth surface. The length of the cuff 
shall be the distance from the top to the bottom of the folded cuff 
measured at the center in a line parallel] with the front of the 
stocking. 


Length in Inches 
2% 


3 


I+IFItI+I+,, 
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DIXIE DURENE...A Product 
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Ik you knit men’s hosiery and seek volume on 


advanced style and outstanding wearing quality, 
you should carefully investigate Dixie durene. 
This strong, uniform yarn is obtainable in 
counts for knitting all-Dixie-durene numbers 
— socks that have plenty of style and wear- 
ability. There are other counts (dyed or 
natural) for fancy patterns, for plaiting, reen-~ 


forcing, seaming and looping. 


You can rely on Dixie durene construction for 
strength and durability because all Dixie 
yarns are made under our system of Controlled 
Manufacture — they are the finest modern 


equipment can produce. 


We gladly cooperate with you in furnishing 
exactly the right yarn for your needs and 
your equipment. Let Dixie's representative 


furnish samples for a test run in your mill. 


o f Controlled Manufacture 
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Che KNIT GOODS MARKETS 








hosiery machines, largely of the latest mod- 

els, combining features for comparatively 
economical production of distinctive types of stock- 
ings, conforms to the suggestion of some interests 
that women’s full-fashioned are coming to be more 
and more a style proposition. It is apparent the 
trend this year has been in that direction, with the 
development of fancy hems for otherwise staples, 
adjustable lengths,. extending the use of the picot 
for novelty effects and eventually lace fabric, from 
full-fashioned knitting machines, for both hem and 
body of the stocking. Expansion of the field for net 
or mesh hosiery continues, and it is indisputably 
true there has been and continues an increasing 
volume of business in the new and comparatively 
new creations. Yet there appears no less demand for 
staples, plain hosiery without frill or any distinctive 
feature, and despite the swollen demand, prices for 
such types seem to be still following the downward 
drift. 

It is probably true, as some of the more progres- 
sive manufacturers maintain, that the thinner prof- 
its on full-fashioned hosiery are from coarse gauge 
staples, while the more adequate returns are yielded 
by products of modern equipment. It seems difficult, 
therefore to find a satisfactory explanation for the 
indicated fact that while there is inquiry for more 
used machinery of 42- and 39-gauge than is avail- 
able at prices intending buyers are willing to pay, 
price cutting is confined almost wholly to hosiery of 
this construction. This is, of course, due to a con- 
dition charged to buyers whose chief aim is to force 
quotations to the bare cost of labor and raw mate- 
rial. But it is. after all, a mistaken idea of the man- 
ufacturer that he should invariably accommodate 
this type of buyer in order to keep the plant in oper- 
ation, even, merely, for keeping himself in a job. 


Stocks the Key to Market Conditions, 
Mills Knitting Hosiery Only Against Orders. 


T WAS incidentally pointed out the other day by Dr. 

George W. Taylor of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Research Department, who has con- 
ducted several illuminating surveys of stocks and po- 
tential production, that stocks of hosiery in mills are 
the keynote of the hosiery market situation. This 
seems possible of being made a more impressive sug- 
gestion within a few months than some manufacturers 
and traders contemplate, for production has been at 
a near boom stage since early September, giving evi- 
dence of declining somewhat after the middle of No- 
vember, however. A perhaps saving rule with num- 


\ CONSIDERABLE installation of new full-fashioned 


bers of mills has been, recently, to confine production 
to orders. 

A leading mill, in point of capacity and wide dis- 
tribution, has let it be known that, while production 


may not be slowed down at once, not a case of finished 
goods in excess of orders is to be put into stock. An- 
other has served notice that operation of plant will be 
regulated wholly by the flow of orders, closing down 
should the flow stop. The two mills referred to are 
representative of the larger and better balanced as to 
character of equipment, and sell in national territory. 


The William Brown Co., Granite brand, Philadel- 
phia, reported two or three weeks ago 75 per cent of 
the plant in operation from 6:30 A. M. to 12:30 night 
and shipping out production. It was explained that the 
75 per cent of equipment comprised mainly 42- and 39- 
gauge machinery. This company is representative of 
those manufacturers selling established brands direct 
to the retail trade. About the same time, some of 
the mills in Reading, Pa., distributing to both large 
chain stores and retailers of the more lofty types of 
hosiery, were doing half-time turns, while smaller es- 
tablishments in the same city were giving an exhibi- 
tion of a 24-hour work day. Just what part prices 
were playing in the inequitable distribution of the 
business of the period is not revealed, but that they 
have been a factor in plant operation seems quite ap- 
parent. 


Low Price Hosiery in Volume Output. 


A moderate size Philadelphia mill operating 24 
hours a day has for its volume number a silk line of 
near standard construction reaching retailers for 
$4.871%4 a dozen. It is understood to be a five-thread 
stocking, cotton top and feet. A seven-thread stock- 
ing of another mill operating some ancient 39-gauge 
machines is sold to retailers for $4.75 a dozen. It was 
reported in the trade a few weeks ago that a hosiery 
jobber in New York will, soon after the beginning of 
1932, offer a silk full-fashioned number intended to 
sell for 50 cents a pair. It is his theory that retailers 
will be willing to pay $4.75 a dozen for the stocking 
he purposes offering, as, he holds, it may be expected 
to command a wide sale at a new low retail price of 
50 cents, which would not be a startling descent from 
the soft side of the current price range. He is to pay 
$4.50 a dozen, 

A seven-thread 42-gauge (so described) stocking 
carrying a stripe below the welt cost a dealer $5.55 a 
dozen, and after he had disposed of the lot he refused 
to pay $5.50 for an eight thread without the stripe, 
for which a wholesaler had an offer of $5. The same 
class of dealers that are buying silk stockings at $4.75 
a dozen and thereabout have lines out for a picoted 
top, described otherwise as a fancy top, number, to 
pass over the counter for 75 cents.a pair. 

It is inquiry of this sort—an everlasting searching 
for price hosiery—that gives the full-fashioned market 
an appearance of briskness, and that appearance seems 
emphasized by the fact so many mills have been ship- 
ping overtime production. 
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In even so small an object as a 
spring-beard needle there is a lot 
for the experienced eye to see 
—little things that make for per- 
fection in both the needle itself 
and the finished fabric it knits. 


A needle's size can be mechan- 
ically gauged, its temper tested 
and controlled, but the final 
delicate operations that make a 
Royersford Needle can be per- 
formed only by hands and eyes 
equal to the task... . Look it over! 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC. 


Royersford, Penna. 
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WIN BROADER MARKETS 


ILK AND RAYON require a 

package that is sufficiently dur- 
able to withstand commercial 
handling, that can be applied read- 
ily and widely to mill processes, 
and that delivers freely without 
straining the delicate fibres. Uni- 
versal - wound cones anticipate 
every requirement for a unit of 
distribution that is compact, ver- 
satile in use, and susceptible to 
rapid and economical production. 


The New Universal No. 30 Coner 
isa machine of simplified and im- 
proved construction for winding 
silk and rayon cones. Every facility 
is provided in this machine for 
producing uniform cones of high- 
est quality in regard to the winding. 


The No. 30 is a unit of eight spin- 
dles, enclosed for clean operation. 
Higher spindle speeds and con- 
venient arrangement contribute to 
high productivity from each spin- 
dle and from the operator. 


Simplified adjustments of ten- 
sion and pressure control insure 
uniform winding on all oper- 
ating spindles. The gear gain 
mechanism effectively prevents 
any deviation in wind that 
could be reflected in the quality 
of the cone. 


The highest quality product will 
be enhanced by marketing the 
precision cones produced by this 
new high speed winder. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 


sev 
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A southern manufacturer, usually offering none of 
his production in the New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets, some weeks ago placed at the disposal of a well 
known northern distributor to retailers an accumula- 
tion, at a concession. The offering was withdrawn 
along in November, with an explanation the mill is 
operating day and night filling orders. In various 
ways it was indicated a tighter situation had devel- 
oped in the primary markets as to certain types of at- 
tractively priced goods. 

One of the perhaps busier large mills in the Phila- 
delphia area is engaged largely on a line with a fancy 
hem that is knitted on seamless machines, giving the 
concern a popular price number that is in every re- 
spect, except as to the hem, a full-fashioned stocking, 
with the strictly modern heel and virtually all the 
talking points. Numbers of the busier plants were 
virtually not in production for some time during the 
summer, when they made a complete cleanup of stocks, 
reducing inventory to the lowest point in years. Now, 
it is felt by the owners, they simply have got to make 
money and are making a bid for business on the lower 
prices which became effective in anticipation of the 
September-October adjustment of operating cost. One 
or two selling five-thread silk for around $4.75 a doz- 
en say they are able to show a profit, for one reason 
because of a paring of overhead cost to the bone. 


Pushing Hosiery as Style Proposition 
Raises Question as to Mill Equipment. 


ey for producing fancy hems seems promis- 
ing of soon becoming recognized as an obsolete 
form of novelty, except for the lower price hose, in 
substitution for knitted lace effect. In fact, several 
manufacturers are converting all of their finer than 
42-gauge machines into lace equipment, according to 
a program as quite recently outlined. These mills sell 
to retailers, more exclusively. Picoted hems are a 
hosiery jobber hope. 

It is believed in the trade that installation of lace 
equipment will represent only a small fraction of the 
new machinery for plant additions this year and next, 
for one reason, relatively few manufacturers who 
might feel the urge regard themselves not financially 
situated for improvements at this time. A nationally 
known manufacturer for the retail trade says that for 
the present he will, for expediency, stick to such lines 
as can be produced on his approximately 175 machines, 
and depend upon buying fancies for his trade, conced- 
ing they will be needed for keeping in step with the 
style trend. 

Some manufacturers, assuming that full-fashioned 
hosiery is headed strong toward a style proposition, 
feel that women who pride themselves on dress and are 
hosiery conscious, will in the course of a year or two 
be discarding present plain staples for fancies, from 
top to ankle. The question then suggests itself, “what 
will become of the 1930-31 types of machinery which 
last year represented about the final word in mod- 
ernism and whose production of staples has this fall 
been sold well ahead?” With some observers the an- 


swer is, “They will be knitting for what is now the 
seamless field.” 
Comparing the Department of Commerce reports 
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With the installation of a new 60-gauge Lieberknecht 
machines in January by the Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Reading, the prestige for knitting the finest gauge stock- 
ings in the United States will be shifted from Long Island, 
N. Y., to Pennsylvania. Propper Hosiery Company for 
several years held the wreath for finest gauge American 
made stockings ever since its installation of 57-gauge. 
It is said to be the intention of the Oakbrook management 
to knit both ingrain and dipdyed on the 60-gauge machines. 


* * * 


of hosiery manufacturers for September, 1931 and 
1929, it is pointed out by manufacturers, there is pre- 
sented the first indication of a decline in production 
of both seamless and fashioned. Reports of identical 
mills account for an output of 1,619,265 dozens of 
fashioned in September this year, a decline of 199,602 
dozens from the corresponding month of last year, 
and a decline of 38,100 dozens of seamless, to 394,930, 
as in line with the drop in production of hosiery of all 
classes by 94,991 dozens to 4,629,947 dozens, for Sep- 
tember. 


Records for 24-Hour Day Plant Operation. 


Merchandising effort is carrying manufacturers 
further into the field of innovation, is an admission of 
mill executives looking to the near future effect of 
styling on the full-fashioned industry. For a time, 
competition there will be far less destructive than it 
has been in staples, although, it is instanced, hosiery 
of established merit and having fair retailer support 
can be sold profitably. The M. B. Bergey Co., Inc., 
Souderton, Pa., boasts of having operated its plant to 
capacity six days a week for the past three years, and 
still maintaining this stage of production. A like 
claim is made by the Sport-Wear Hosiery Co., boys’ 
golf hose, Philadelphia, with an output of 4100 dozens 
a day, in operation almost 24 hours a day for three 
years. The latter concern specializes in goods to re- 
tail for 29 and 35 cents. The Bergey Co. knits 42- 
and 45-gauge hosiery, and disregards quotations on 
substandards. 


Women’s net hose continued in good call through- 
out November and came to be regarded a fairly strong 
holiday item. Retailers are stressing low price meshes 
for the better trade, however, an instance of which 
was supplied by the Bonwit Teller Philadelphia store, 
catering to an assumed somewhat exclusive element 
that usually does not balk at paying a premium for 
the distinctive. Bonwit Teller featured full-fashioned 
meshes three pairs for $2.65, which was about the 
price the store had been receiving for two pairs. 


What looks to buyers for the larger retail stores as 
a style and price item expected to appeal to the more 
exclusive and yield a substantial return is the lace 
series of the Berkshire Knitting Mills. The company 
several weeks ago accounted for.22 distinctive designs, 
for each of which a patent was pending. Patents will 
be applied for other designs as fast as they receive 
stylist approval. The stocking is said to be of 48- 
gauge, of five thread silk. The indicated retail prices 
in the better stores is $1.95 a pair. The weltless fancy 
hem number of Harrington & Waring is reported hav- 
ing a good sale at a dollar a pair. The welt is picoted 
for making the stocking an adjustable believed to be 
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no infringement on a patented fancy top adjustable 
having a re-inforced hem. 

Full-fashioned mills shipping out against orders as 
late as the last half of November were seemingly well 
supplied with business, but it was the opinion of al- 
most every mill executive that “there was little new 
business in sight and no assurance that mills might 
not find it desirable to prepare for a long holiday va- 
cation.” 


Would Give a Needed Boost 
to Full-Fashioned Half-Hose. 


HERE has been discussion of a proposal for under- 

taking to expand the business in men’s full-fash- 
ioned half-hose, the prices for which are conceded to 
be out of line with values of women’s silk full-fash- 
ioned and men’s seamless. Men are not in need of 
full-fashioned snugness for hiding ill-shapen legs, it 
is pointed out, whereas women require not only style 
but the seam that is a symbol of full-fashioned. Men, 
therefore, are said not to be willing to pay one dollar 
a pair for silk socks, when seamless are available at 
one-half that figure for 10-12 thread silk and 50-cent 
fancies that look good to the masses. Thus men’s full- 
fashioned silk socks have been lagging, and it was pro- 
posed to inaugurate a trade-up sentiment in their be- 
half. 

One Philadelphia mill which a few years ago 
pushed silk socks continuously has discontinued 
making them, except for a few friends, it is ex- 
plained, and another which made men’s full-fash- 
ioned silk only, got into the business of making wom- 
en’s of the better types, and knits men’s only as an 
accommodation. Manufacturers reporting to the 
Department of Commerce accounted for a production 
of 31,211 dozen in September, 1928, falling back to 
28,605 dozens in September, 1929, and 24,383 dozens 
in September, 1930, while in September, 1931, this 
year only 17,350 dozens were reported. From all of 
which it appears to manufacturers, there is need for 
a campaign for boosting men’s full-fashioned silk 
socks if this division of the stocking industry is to 
escape being relegated to the archives of lost arts. 

A manufacturer discussing the matter said good 
full-fashioned silk half-hose could not be knitted, in 
conformity with accepted standards of construction, 
to sell for less than a dollar a pair and that only a 
comparatively few men will pay that much simply 
for what is claimed to be greater comfort. “The 
seamless people have us licked,” he said. Jobbers 
cannot carry them profitably, it was pointed out by 
one, who declares that women’s which they sell for 
$5.25 a dozen for seven-thread 42-gauge and all-silk, 
picot top, five-thread 42-gauge for $5.75, are attrac- 
tive from the standpoint of price, yet, the jobber 
went on, “our only profit on some lines of women’s 
silk full-fashioned is our trade discount of three per 
cent. These goods sell for 75 cents a pair,” the job- 
ber continued. “You will see how little we would do 
in silk half-hose which would have to be carried by 
retailers as dollar items.” 

It appears the use of silk-rayon combination, 
while increasing for women’s seamless, is declining 
sharply for women’s full-fashioned. There is, how- 
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ever, a noteworthy indicated increase of straight 
rayon women’s full-fashioned and seamless, and 
men’s seamless half-hose. Considerably more ray- 
on-and-cotton and rayon-and-wool for boys, misses 
and children is reported going into distribution than 
for the fall and winter of 1930. Children’s wool- 
rayon numbers show a 50 per cent increase for a 
few mills. 


Primary Market Trading in Underwear 
Shows Cross-Currents, but Improvements. 


P ROBABLY for the first time this fall, the under- 
wear primary market situation presented a 
stronger tone last month than did hosiery, notwith- 
standing this latter division of the knit goods indus- 
try was in better shape than at any time in 1931. 
Business in underwear has been moving along quiet- 
ly, while in hosiery circles there was much bally- 
hoo. Traders were, however, less interested in mar- 
ket dignity than in orders. 

Women’s and misses’ underwear has been going 
into distribution in better volume than a year ago. 
In children’s and infants’ lines, primary market sales 
are estimated to be around 25 per cent ahead of 
those in the fall of last year. These increases may 
be due in large part to distributors having postponed 
commitments until later in the season. There has 
been some delay in shipments, dealers asking that 
they be held up pending more favorable underwear 
weather than prevailed up to the middle of Novem- 
ber. 

Men’s heavy weight cotton ribs have shown some- 
what more activity, but it is understood in the whole- 
sale markets that contracts booked to late Novem- 
ber were far behind those for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930. Manufacturers had planned for a far 
larger volume of orders than they have booked, it is 
reported by representatives of some leading mills. 
They are, however, going into the next year with 
very light stocks, and in order to reduce inventories 
and keep plants on part time production in Decem- 
ber against orders, some made price concessions un- 
der which some distributors bought conservatively, 
prices being low enough to tempt them not to risk 
the carrying of light stocks into 1932. This procedure 
helped some, but at the expense of profits for man- 
ufacturers, and the year will close on one of the 
leanest in matter of sales and profits in perhaps a 
decade. 

The cotton crop estimate which came out on No- 
vember 9 had the effect of halting interest in men’s 
light weights. Manufacturers put up a stiff cam- 
paign in the hope of booking orders which would 
operate against increasing unemployment during the 
winter months. It was an appeal to jobbers, and 
the latter presented the case to retailers. It was 
more difficult to interest retailers, from the fact 
they have been not a little disturbed over possibility 
of draggy selling of winter weights, in view of 
weather conditions under which light weights con- 
tinued acceptable. The slowness with which the 32 
closed banks in the Philadelphia area were disburs- 
ing dividends to depositors was given as an explana- 
tion for difficulty in landing the heavy weights at 
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destination in that community, and causing dealers : 
to be less in a hurry with light weight commitments, : 
while jobbers may have been governed by credit con- : 
ditions due to matters of the past which still are in - 


the first stages of adjustment. 


But, it is explained, ; 


there are scattered communities where credit has = 
been relatively little affected by bank closings else- : 
where, in which shipments are being taken in as or- = 
dinarily, with the exception of moving later than 


usual. 


Since prices for rayon and silk underwear have = 
declined in consonance with those for silk hosiery, : 
manufacturers of women’s cottons are not optimis- : 
tic over the outlook for repeating next year their ; 


sales of 1931. 


Some hope to increase their business : 


in cottons by the use of finer yarns and more deli- = 


cate trim. They feel that, with record low cost of : 


combed peeler yarns it may be possible to put on =: 
the market cotton union suits and other items in the - 
way of underthings in more appealing style and at - 
prices which would make cheap rayon underwear : 


look dear. 


In women’s underwear, as in hosiery, = 


styling promises to take a more prominent part in : 


merchandising, since competition in price is no long- ; ; : 
er profitable, is an opinion among manufacturers - ©&"s!neers will help _— select 
who are in more frequent contact with distributors = the precise Knitting machine you 
than was the case in the palmier days of the mill : need — or will make it for you 


agent. 


Weather and Price Revision by One Mill 
Hold Knitted Outerwear Trades in Check. 


WW a full month of old-fashioned winter weath- 


er, the sweater trades might be able to take : 
on enough business to compensate for fully a month : 
of slack buying due to distributors taking alarm : 


over a protracted spell of high temperatures. Busi- 
ness among mills began slowing down in October, 
and last month was nearer a standstill than in any 
fall period in years. This condition in knitted outer- 
wear was reflected in suspended demand for worsted 


yarns, which were sold at concessions amounting to = 
> Jersey Machines—Plain and 
: Fancy stitches. 


as much as five per cent from list prices, in some 
cases. 


The decline in yarns was due wholly to absence = 


of demand from both weaving and knitting groups, : Rib body machines for under- 


the cost of raw wool remaining practically un- : 


changed throughout the period of declines in yarns. 
It appeared there was so little encouragement from 
distributors of goods that manufacturers felt they 
would not be warranted in taking in yarns in ad- 
vance of orders, notwithstanding record low prices 
which probably would have made their yarn holdings 
for 1932 sweater production an attractive specula- 
tion. 

Some few mills came on the market around the 
middle of November with samples of their spring 
lines of sweaters, which ordinarily receive prompt 
attention from buyers and soon become one of the 
livelier seasonal items for spring retailing. So far 
as mills have sampled, prices appear lower by about 
10 per cent than at the opening a year ago. The 
mills will need business, as by the middle of Decem- 
ber they will have arrived at the end of their heavy 
weight season, and it is said they are not oversup- 
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he quickest and most eco- 
nomical way to get into pro- 
duction on new merchandise, is 
to send for the Brinton repre- 
sentative. Brinton makes circular 
Knitting machines of all kinds, 
for every purpose. Brinton 


if necessary. 


If one of the many types of 
Brinton Rib Knitting Machines 
or Open-top Jersey Knitting 
Machines, in all diameters, 
doesn't exactly suit your pur- 
pose—turn the Brinton staff of 
engineers, and the Brinton 
experimental department loose 
on your problem. 


You'll get action —results—the 
machine you want. 


Ribbers — of every type. 


wear and bathing suits. 


Sweater machines —Rib and 
Jersey Types. 


Special Knitting Machines 


from 4" to 36”. 


Let a Brinton Knitting Machine Engineer 


Do Your Worrying for You 
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Plain Rib Body Machine 





Trick Wheel Ribber 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


New York Office: 366 Broadway 





ON 


for Every Purpose 
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Q U I T K xX The prevailing style calls for Crepe 
CRRPE THis) TAR OS et Ot 


furnish made from either spun 
rayon or cotton fibre, in any twist desired, and 
put up in any shape. 





The recognition and acceptance of Quitex Crepe 
Twist Yarn and Quitex Spun Rayon is due not 
only to their smartness, dull lustre and high 
tensile strength, but also to the industry’s faith 
Quissett Mill in Quissett’s experience of twenty years’ dura- 


New Bedford, Mass. tion. 





Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. Let us send you samples of Quitex Crepe Twist Yarn 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent and Quitex Spun Rayon 





SILK HOSIERY FINISHES 


BROSCO DULL FINISH-FINISHING COMPOUND S. P. 
BROSCO SCROOP OIL 


Can be used alone or in conjunction with one another to produce any desired feel and finish. 
Does not shrink or tighten up the fabrics. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 


Amber & Westmoreland Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. Since 1907 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD. 


In Canada St. Catharines, Ontario ’ Sine 1927 


Sewing —iic Row Ni 


4 BRAND RAYON YARN. 
Operations 
: The Crown is 


are done better, faster and he i epphtias 
more economically. on Lee. ee ties to help you 
e , y - =. §Suide to good with all-rayon 
Union Specials. | rayon. Seetieeee? or rayon-cotton 
| pe : ae Ai. innovations. 
Union Special Machine Co. THE VISCOSE “o COMPANY 
400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. : > 200 Madison Avenue Ve New York devil 


More than 30 
different varie- 
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Recent announcement by The Nolde & Horst Co., Read- 
ing, that beginning January | it will sell its women’s ho- 
siery production wholesale through Nolde & Horst Sales 
Co., Inc., is expected in the trade to be followed by like 
announcement of one or two other large hosiery manufac- 
turers. The action of the Nolde & Horst Co., is in line 
with that of the Hanes Hosiery Mills Co. of Winston-Salem 
in organizing a sales organization, both having for years 
sold through widely known mill agents—the Reading mill 
through Bateson & Dowd and the Hanes company through 
Charles Chipman’s Sons Co. New York representatives 
believe the entering wedge has been driven deep for fewer 
mill agents and more large sales organizations, and that 
there is a growing tendency among large manufacturers to 
sell their product direct. 

* 8 ® 


It is an opinion of some observant hosiery retailers that 
most women do not care and seldom take time to find out 
whether they are buying dull silk or lustrous tram, so long 
as the appearance and texture of the stocking pleases. But, 
say these same observers, it is a fact that the introduction 
of the dull silk speeded up interest in hosiery. 

* 8 & 


Hosiery innovations to “go over’ successfully must be 
so designed that they will make an appeal when priced 
$1.95 a pair and so constructed that they cannot be dupli- 
cated in cheap form, is an idea of buyers for department 
stores maintaining the more attractive hosiery departments. 

* 8 #& 


Will women in fur coats wear mesh stockings? is a 
question propounded to hosiers who pose as styel philoso- 
phers. ‘“‘Depends on who makes the start.” 

"a @ 


plied with orders for bathing suits, which came on 
the market some weeks ago. Most of the business 
booked to last month was for distribution in the 
southern winter resort area. 

Worsted knitted outerwear for 1932 will reach 
distributors at probably the lowest prices in years. 
This applies of course to sweaters and bathing suits, 
the larger consumers of worsted yarns in the outer- 
wear group. Because advance orders for bathing 
suits lagged, a Philadelphia manufacturer about the 
beginning of November reduced the price of a stand- 
ard pure worsted number by 75 cents a dozen, to 
$9.75. This caused a hubbub among manufacturers, 
while failing to elicit the expected response from 
jobbers. The cut put the price on a level with the 
quotation of another mill line of admittedly less in- 
trinsic value, and seems to have been misinterpreted 
by jobbing trade buyers. 

The manufacturer who made the disturbing re- 
duction had banked on booking enough advance 
business to at once put the plant, a large one, on a 
day and night production basis. He miscalculated 
the matter of jobber support, and it is said in the 
trade that as matters stand the $9.75 price will yield 
the mill no more than enough to cover cost of raw 
material and labor. The incident is viewed in the 
trade as having the effect of retarding business in 
1932 bathing suits. Mills had a bumper season in 
this year, being in production a full month after they 
should have shipped out their last dozen. At this 
range, 1932 looks like a repeat in this respect. 

Sweater manufacturers as a body are proceeding 
the more cautiously from the fact some few cancel- 
lations were received, attributable to jobber distrust 
of the weather and retailers disposed to take in no 
goods of moment. As a matter of fact, say clothing 
interests, an open winter would help sales of more 
sweaters than of overcoats. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
POVIER Y 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 

You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have. 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
wooden boards. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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From our 5 SOUTHERN PLANTS 


Right in the heart of the Southern textile dis- 
trict are five centrally located Old Dominion box 
plants, to give you quicker service, lower freight 
rates and quality boxes that stand second to none. 

; We are the largest producers of paper boxes in our 
E particular line in the United States and are in posi- 
tion to fill your requirements for boxes with special 
design wraps on short notice. Let us quote you on 
your next order, there is no obligation. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Ashboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. 0. 


OLD DOMINION 


‘Paper Boxes 
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Philadelphia, Pa., November, 17, 1931. 

FTER the rise in cotton following the issuance 

of the November 9 bearish report and the sub- 

sequent narrow range of fluctuations, with 
yarns holding steadily and showing some firmness, it 
seemed almost anything might happen in the markets 
for yarns. It has been the marvel of observant trad- 
ers that even the moderate amount of business placed 
by manufacturers was sufficient to help swell a vol- 
ume greater than that of last year in the Philadelphia 
area. 

With yarns maintaining a fairly firm position in 
a price range fully as high as that of the weeks pre- 
ceding the estimate of over 600,000 more bales to be 
added to the October estimate, yarn buyers last 
month were proceeding more cautiously, for it 
seemed impossible to down the belief of a drop in 
cotton conforming to the estimated magnitude of the 
crop. Thus it happened that sales were for spot de- 
livery, of quantities so restricted that it was appar- 
ent manufacturers will have little or no cotton in 
their year-end inventory. As to both yarns and fin- 
ished goods, inventories in the cotton trades assur- 
edly will be the lightest in several years. Contracts 
for yarn deliveries in 1932 have been placed, and 
these transactions present another aspect of the 
market that is no less amazing than that prices did 
not sag on the November 9 bearish report. 

So far as could be ascertained from Philadel- 
phia traders, the bulk of the yarn contracted for to 
be delivered next year is for underwear purposes. 
The prices at which such transactions were negoti- 
ated have not been revealed. It was the consensus 
of establishments which were not credited with get- 
ting any of this business that prices were low enough 
to be virtually irresistible; that there had developed 
an opinion among some manufacturers that inas- 
much as yarns had not been following cotton and 
continued fairly firm, underwear yarns, at prices 
quoted, became a reasonably safe speculative buy. 

Some of the leading sales yarn houses increased 
their deliveries of carded yarns this year, more par- 
ticular in the knitting groups. It is pointed out 
that if balanced underwear mills increased their 
production proportionately with the sales yarns 
group, it must be apparent more cotton will have 
been produced this year than the output of last 
year. This accords with the theory that cotton is 
the fiber of the masses when there is recourse to 
rigid economy, and suggests in the minds of some 
that further gains in the use of cotton underwear 
are to be looked for in 1932 or so long as fear re- 
mains as a memory of the depressed state of trade 
in 19381. 

Weaving numbers of carded yarn have not been 
so brisk recently. Particularly has there been a falling 
off in consumption for the plush trades and for floor 


coverings. 


Combed peeler yarns have been on the soft side 
of the market for so many weeks that, with little de- 
mand, comparatively, from mercerizers, their position 
in November was regarded as being weaker, materi- 
ally, than that of carded. There was some buying 
of single combed peeler in November by knitting 
manufacturers, at prices on the basis of 21% to 22 
cents for 18s, 28 cents being regarded as high aver- 
age for 30s. Mercerizers operating in the Philadel- 
phia area reported last month a slightly better vol- 
ume of business, and developments appeared to be 
on the favorable side, with more interest manifest 


in the hosiery trade. 
Philadelphia prices quoted on November 16th fol- 
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Take advantage of this way to 
IMPROVE your SIZING, 
PRINTING or FINISHING 





FOR SIZING 


Hawk Thin Boiling Starches 
Velveen Special Warp Starch 
Silver Medal Pearl Starch 
Calumet Warp Sizing Starch 
R. A. Potato Starch 
Raygomm 


FOR PRINTING 


British Gums 
“BEST” Wheat Starch 
B-2 Gum 

Royal British Gum 
Egg Albumen 


FOR FINISHING 


Royal Tapioca Flour 

Special Finishing Gums 

Tapioca, Corn & Potato Dex- 
trines 

Lakoe Gum 

Corn, Wheat, Potato, and Rice 


Starches 





ANY mills are 


realizing the advantages 


now 


they enjoy through a more 
skillful and scientific use 
of starches, dextrines and 
gums. To these manufac 
turers, the Stein Hall Labor- 
atories and Research Staff 
have supplied expert assist- 
ance, which has resulted in 
improved production and 


greater economy. 

This same service is avail- 
able to you—without ob- 
ligation. 





STEIN, HALL & COMPANY: inc. 


EST. 1866 


N E W Vin = 


285 MADISON AVENUE YORK 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
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SIZING === SEYDEL- WOOLLEY CO. FINISHING a 
ay, WARP SIZING SPECIALISTS Bye 
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iste SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS . JBEYCO} 


cao A CONCERN IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS- Ta 
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Oldest in Years. wei in Spirit. 
ModerninIdeas. Progressive in Methods. 
“SERVICE” OUR MOTTO 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT & TREASURER VICE PRESIDENT 


PRODUCTS 


° vountent TE CLC Pe SOOREDSODDTLINULOLEOUEL LURE OA EOCEDEGEDARAONOOnORaI ION 


DRY GOODS a “CRYSTAL” 
s KNITTING OIL 
Stainless... 


Commission Merchants and Scours 
z i u asily 


| 43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK | : mast ee Neal 


° B | : | MANUFACTURERS OF 
Weimar Bros. AL aise: Meercontind Tapes, | 
ae cisceat thas cient 4 i _ eae Spool Tapes, Bindings and — 
orks: - mber Street ‘ ; : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . aa Narrow Fabrics for Under- = 
wear and other Trades. 
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Heeceaeereeenenecsersonereccericcteseoeenritiren. 
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is not supposed to replace the usual - 
softeners used in a size mix, but when — ; 
used with ordinary thick boiling pearl 
starch in the proportion of approxi- 
mately 1% of the weight of the starch, 


tet 


Completely Liquifies the Starch 


tec 


thus producing practically a non-con- 


Hee 


gealing thin size solution, with marked 


penetrating and binding properties. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Send for a sample of 


the new and popular Kali product that Ss 
may be used in any acid bath, in dyeing -” 
with acid colors, dyeing in hard water ae 
and in printing—especially in printing os 
processes where the solution needs a 
softener or penetrator, and where the 
solution contains acids or alkalies, as 
well as salt of lime, magnesium, alum- 
inum, copper or other metallic elements 
which might form insoluble soaps and 
slugs in the process. 
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Staboleum is a patented product and = 
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tanned 
Delustro 


The new dull-luster 
process for silk hosiery 
—so simple, short and 


satisfactory to work. 


Sample and formula will 


1 
be sent on request 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
or sd § 
WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA, P/ 





2600 E. TIOGA ST. 











Textile Treatment Specialists 
since 1909 
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“T’ll see it through 
if you 


rcs 
— tell me there’s five or six million of us 
—out of jobs. 


“I know that’s not your fault, any more than it 
is mine. 

“But that doesn’t change the fact that some of us 
right now are in a pretty tough spot—with fami- 
lies to worry about—and a workless winter ahead. 


“Understand, we’re not begging. We'd rather 
have a job than anything else you can give us. 


“We're not scared, either. If you think the good 
old U. S. A. is in a bad way more than tempo- 
rarily, just try to figure out some other place 
you'd rather be. 


“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to have 
a little help. 


“So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I 
would give one to you if I stood in your shoes and 
you in mine. 


“Now don’t send me any money—that isn’t the 
idea. Don’t even send any to the Committee 
which signs this appeal. 

“The best way to help us is to give as generously 
as you can to your local welfare and charity or- 


ganizations, your community chest or your emer- 
gency relief committee if you have one. 


“That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 
‘Tl see it through—if you will!” 


—Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Walter S. Gifford 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 


Owen D. Young 
Chairman 


The President's Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to 
aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation- 
wide program, including this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INCORPORATED New York Office and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Albany °* Boston * Charlotte = Cincinnati - Milwaukee ~- = New Orleans - Philadelphia <- St. Louis 
Birmingham ° Brooklyn = Chicago ° Detroit : New Haven ° Paterson - Pittsburgh .-* St. Paul 


SAN FRANCISCO — 576 Mission Street LOS ANGELES — 363 New High Street 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, Ltd., Heavy Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


C4 Standard Held Tigh for 92 Years 
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:: wo Kinds of Kditors— 


bring you the news you read 
in your Business Paper... 


TWO KINDS of news go into a business paper. One 
kind is the news that you read in the editorial 
pages—news of new ideas, new practices and 
plans. 


The other is the news you need in the adver- 
tising pages— news that tells you what to buy to 
put those plans into effect, news that tells you 
where to buy it and whom to buy it from. 


« « « 


TWO KINDS of men make your business paper. 
One is the editor, interpreting to you the news 
of your business or industry. 


The other is the advertising representative, in- 
terpreting you and your needs to those in position 
to serve you. He studies as a group, readers of 
the paper he represents. Then he goes to the 
makers of merchandise and machinery, of sup- 
plies and equipment. He tells them what you 
want to know about the things they have to sell. 
He guides them in presenting the news of their 
products or their services. He helps them to sell 
efficiently. He helps you to buy intelligently. 
He renders an important service to them and to 


py 


THIs SyMBox identifies an If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the 
ABP paper .. . It stands news in the advertising pages of your business 
_ for honest, known, paid cir- paper. 

culation; straightforward 
business methods, and edt- If you are a reader with something to sell, 
torial standards that insure 2 eA 

vesder interest . . . These profit by the service of the advertising represen- 
are the factors that make tative. Let him show you how to reach a rich, 

valuable advertisi - ° : 
= Ba iis responsive, selected market for your product 


dium. 
through the pages of the business press. 


COTTON 
IS A MEMBER OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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N O MATTER how simple or how 
complicated your manufacturing 
processes may be, you can rely on 


Diamond Soda Ash for uniform 
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results. 
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Diamond Soda Ash is always full 
strength 58% Sodium Oxide and it 


always tests over 99.5% pure. 


Diamond Alkali 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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STRIPPING AGENTS 


ping all types of textile fabrics 
enables us to assist our cus- 
tomers with their stripping 
problems. We welcome any 


Our wide experience in strip- | 


opportunity to be of service. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., INC. 
222 West Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How do you compare values? 


In comparing values in machinery, performance 
should be the determining factor. It is the only true 
test of worth—gauged not by first cost, but by ulti- 
mate cost over a long, useful life. It is the standard 
by which true economy must be measured. 


In the textile industry, over a long period of years, 
Sargent Textile Machinery has made a distinguished 
record for dependable and efficient service. There 
is a Sargent Drying Machine and a Sargent Yarn 
Conditioning Machine of a size and type that will 


Yarn Conditioning meet your every requirement. 
Machine 


VOPEUOEETUGRAAAD OED AAAUC aR OEE NON OnEONN Aaa nay 


UM) 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Fred H. White, Sou. Agt. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
R. C. Jefferson Co., Phila. Agt. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— pee» SARGENT 
cin er” Textile MACHINERY 


Dryer 
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“{ SPECIALIZED 
ITEXTILE CHEMICALS 







YOUR MOST CRITICAL 
CUSTOMER ... 


will be pleased with the soft, full hand of goods finished with 


SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL S-370 


Here is a sulphonated Olive Oil that contains only Olive 


Oil—absolutely free from any adulterant. 


It is a pure Olive C.] sulphonated to a degree previously 
considered impossible in a commercial product. Its abso- 
lute purity and high sulphonation make 8-370 


--- completely soluble 
---remarkably penetrating 


---resistant to acid and salt. 


For other cotton processing, we offer: 


KIER OILS SOLUBLE OILS 
CREAM SOFTENERS COTTON SIZINGS 
HYDROSULPHITES SUPERTEX 

for all purposes (Pat. Pending.) 
MONOPOLE OIL LUPOGUM 

(Reg. U. S. Patent Office.) (Reg. U. S. Patent Office.) 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


WAREHOUSES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. UTICA, N. Y. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 


An Open Letter 


to those who have 
never stopped at the 
Atlanta Biltmore 


CHLORANTINE 


Fast Colors 


for Hosiery Yarns 


The next time you come to Atlanta, a 
most cordial welcome awaits you at the 
Biltmore. 


have been found 


As an Atlanta Biltmore guest, you may 
enjoy golfing privileges on Atlanta’s finest 
3 courses. If you are interested in radio, a 

to meet : special elevator will take you up to the 


plate glass enclosed Biltmore studios of 
WSB. 


Me 


Cuisine ... but the truth might seem 


all requirements like a reckless boast. You be the judge. 





600 rooms of really generous size for 
you to select from, each with bath and 
circulating ice water. Every convenience 
that the most particular could possibly 
desire. 





UNNNADODURORRRNERAAOTDONE /ONRARORMAAAAALs LANHANOHEANNIT! 


Located half way between the Terminal 
and Peachtree Stations, three blocks from 
the three million dollar Fox theatre and 
only a 30c taxi fare from Five Points, the 
heart of the business district. Handy to 
everything but traffic clamor. 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


sueeaeneenseaposaneannenate 


But those who patronize the Biltmore 
say that what they like best of all about 
it is its friendly atmosphere, the sincere 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 
SOCIETY OF 


DO 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


hospitality extended its guests . . . warm 
cordiality without condescension. 


The rates will most agreeably surprise 
you—no more than the average good hotel, 


and nothing for the scenery. 


UT ee 


1 )EOPUOREODONEDOR ERT SNa MBE OR RENTON sa DasoenoRecaRONOINE 


| ATLANTA 


_ BILTMORE 


‘‘The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ © 


Rates: Single, $3, $4 and $5 
Double, $5, $6, $7 and $8 
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Improved Equipment and Pro- 
cessing in the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 


STARCH 
has achieved 


1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of 
moisture content and fluidity of 
paste. While Eagle Starch always 
has been approved for its uniform 
quality, the new Eagle Starch is . 
controlled within still narrower 
limits. Every package is absolutely 
uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or 
residue. Especially designed equip- 
ment has resulted in the elimina- 
tion of practically all sediment— 
which means smoother, cleaner 
size. Try a “creaming” test. 


3 —ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUB- 
STANCES which have no starch 
value. By additional washings, 
soluble impurities have been re- 
moved from the new Eagle Starch. 


4.—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used 
for drying starch is an innovation. 
In manufacturing the new Eagle 
Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are 
removed prior to using this air for 
drying Eagle. 
cd 

For best results, always be sure that 
starch is thoroughly “creamed” by 
stirring with cold water before ad- 


mitting steam. For further informa- 
tion, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


COTTON 


ABSORBED OILS 


—then the boss weaver acted! 


The three weave rooms for which this 
boss weaver was responsible were all 
equipped with automatic looms. How- 
ever, only the looms in Room No. | were 
lubricated with HOUGHTON’S ABSORB- 
ED OIL. So the boss weaver started keep- 
ing a daily record of the causes of seconds 
in each of the three rooms. 


In two weeks, the record spoke for itself, 
and this is what it said about spoilage in 
Rooms 2 and 3, where competitive oils 
were used: 
Room No. 2 Room No. 3 

Average Percentage of Sec- 

onds Caused by Oil Spat- 

ter (all machine drip) 1.295 0.815 
What about Room No. 1? The average per- 
centage of seconds caused by oil spatter 
was 0.715, but virtually all this was caused 
by an overhead shaft bearing which was 
not lubricated with Houghton’s Absorbed 
Oil. The loss from machine drip and spat- 
ter in this room was practically nothing. 


Result: Absorbed Oil—the ‘‘dripless”’ lu- 
bricant—is used in all three weave rooms. 
Costs are down. Net profits are up. Drip 
and spatter are out. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit - And All Over the World 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warp—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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of Better Weaving 


With a modest beginning 27 years ago, Tragasol, 
in ever-widening circles, has found its way into 
more and more mills as the logical solution to 
weaving problems. : 

Today 100,000 looms run smoothly on Tragasol- 
sized yarn. This ideal condition is due to the 
ability of Tragasol to form a continuous coat- 


ing of great tensile strength, flexibility and 
elasticity. 
Let Tragasol simplify your slashing, 
reduce shedding, stoppage and sec- 
onds in your weaving. Write for 
free demonstration. 


Sole Importers United States and Canada 
JOHN P. M 


RSTO COMPANY 
247 ATLANTIC AVE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oil 


Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil 


Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENTRALYN 


a superior assistant for Beam, Spool, Bobbin 
9 and Package Dyeing. 


Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. Penetrating, 
Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES - FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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ie 
_ Milady isastidious | 


Women have asked why: 
beautiful hosiery or lingerie 
frequently possesses an un- 
pleasant odor when the box 
is opened. 
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This is due to a deterioration of the 
finishing chemicals as the goods laid 
in the stores or the mills. You can 
eliminate this by using 


Quaker 
FRAGRANTOL 


an oil which finishes and deodorizes 
in one process, assuring your goods 
\ of a clean, sweet odor at all times. 


Formula and full particulars 
will be furnished upon request. 


Ue 
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| The New and neoved As 
QUAKER CITY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the ““New : : | 0. F. ZURN CO. 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” This = = Philadelphia, Pa. 

small and sturdy device can be attached to en Te ee a Se 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. — : 

Its purpose is to remove ““Trash’’ from cot- = . eile 


ton yarn which the carding process failed to 
remove. It cleans yarn cleaner than double FeR BU s ; N E ss 
"lee @R PLEASUR 

The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- : 


carding and removes imperfections caused 
ing standard equipment in many spinning =—_— 
plants. It automatically insures any spin- i : , 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product by == the New Bismarck Hotel is 
making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean and =} close to the wholesale... 
“Clean” yarn cleaner. ss 

Every spinner of SALE yarn should be: financial . . . and retail cen- 


sorte ee, septa ters of Chicago ...as well as 


On request our representa- in the heart of the theatre 
tive will call and give you ; i 
complete information. a district. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. sisisiteinatadehemmmten 
Elmira, N. Y. | Rooms with bath, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 and $0 


ECLIPSE SsmAReK 


Yarn Cleaner | BRIEb.CHCAg | 
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Now... 






TOP OMENNAMRA YN SHeTHTiseDiiedvennORoNONONRODoeroesneenus sudo eion HeteineannaneneE enn 


A survey of the many adaptations of the Becco 
hydrogen peroxide process of bleaching now in 
use reveals striking economies in both labor 
and materials. In many instances valuable 
time is also saved. 


Especially attractive is the reduction in weight 
losses of the fabrics during the bleach. Leading 
mills report that Becco has enabled them to cut 
this weight loss to as low as 1%! The aver- 
age loss with Becco is never more than 3%. 
Compare this saving with other bleaching proc- 
ESSE8, 


But economy does not stop there. Throughout 
the Beeco process, you find a multiplication of 
savings that result in worthwhile profits. Let a 
Becco engineer show you. Demonstration is 
without cost and in no way interferes with 
plant routine. Write. 


nad to a ial tia: 
with less than 3% loss in weight 


@ 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Boston New York 


Charlotte 


Free- 
rinsing 


Assures 
better 
dyeing 


Toronto 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 


Chicago 


COTTON 
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Sort, pliable knit 
goods that take the dye 
perfectly can only ‘e ob- 
tained when fabrics are 
absolutely clean. 


Oakite added to the boil- 
ing-off formula assures 
such results consistently. 
For, aside from the add- 
ed cleaning action it pro- 
vides, permitting a reduc- 
tion in the use of harsh- 
ening caustic, Oakite pro- 
motes thorough rinsing. 
All impurities wash com- 
pletely away. Even pen- 
etration and clear, uni- 
form colors are assured. 


Our nearest Service Man 
will gladly work with 
you on your processing 
problems. Just write and 
ask us to have him call. 
No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
26C Thames St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials wna Methods 














Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 





“That's the only SURE test of a 
spinning or twister ring. We put 
in 18,000 DIAMOND FINISH 
Double Flange Rings in 1921 and 
have just turned them over. They 
started well and have run well 
ever That’s the only 
sure test I know of. Results 
are what count with me, and 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings have 


a wonderful record!” 


since. 


Free samples 
upon request 


Whitinsville “*** 
SPINNING RING CQ. 


Devoted to making “DIAMOND FINISH” 


Spinning and Twister Rings Since 


1873 


a} “I buy rings on 
their RECORD 


OF SERVICE!” 
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NEW 300 - Yard - a - Minute 


Warper produees Superior fabrics 


USER of the new Sipp-Eastwood High Speed Warper 
and Over-End Cone Creel writes us: “In weaving we 
noticed a considerable improvement, as there was a very 
substantial increase in production, and the finished mer- 


chandise ran cleaner. There was an absence of knots.” ; 
We also manufacture 


The user quoted above is one of the leading manufac- Winders, Re-beamers, Quillers, Folding 
turers in this country. He further reports: “These Machines, Edge Warpers 
warps ran perfectly on our slashing machine. The ten- 

sion on all the ends seems to be the same.” 


The warps to which he refers consisted of “150 denier, 
40 filament rayon, 3992 ends, 720 yards long.” 


The new Sipp-Eastwood High Speed Warper and Over- 
End Cone Creel not only produce warps at speeds never 
before obtained—300 yards a minute, as compared with 
80-100 on the old warper and creel—but they produce 
better goods. Let us arrange a demonstration of this 
equipment which is the most outstanding improvement 
in the production of fine goods in the last half century. 


SIPP- EASTWOOD 
CORPORATION 


Keen and Summer Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
Representatives 
SOUTH NEW ENGLAND ENGLAND 


Carolina Specialty Co. “ Joseph Barnes Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. N R ¢ Manchester 


HUDOEECONEOUOEOMNRNANDONEEONAE LANL aes ena 


OO 


ont sian ey eee Hotels of Distinction 
Grinders note immedi- Be 


ately a remarkable im- a 
provement in the stock, the | aR es te A f en BE 
increased efficiency and a 8th and st. charles 

quality in subsequent proc- 
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ning. 5 9th and washington 


i ra - 
B. S. ROY & SON CO. im st. Louis 
Established 1868 2G Wa sae sie ellis weal 
Ts center o 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. : : i | theatre district. Bed lamp, 
2 OE floor lamp... hand-set tele- 
phone, fans, circulating ice water, in 
every room. Club meals, Garage Serv- 


ice, Coffee Shop. Room 
and Bath... . . $3.00 up. & ae 
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ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
Announces 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
HEDDLE FRAMES « RODS ene CLAMP HOOKS 


In presenting these new products to the textile mills there has been one thought 
uppermost in our minds. To give our customers the utmost in heddle frames— 


TO LOWER WEAVING COSTS 
TO REDUCE SECONDS 


Some of the outstanding improvements are:— The new positive clamp hooks reduce the wear 
Heavy duck all metal light alloy frame with ex- on the rods and hooks to a minimum. 

ceptional strength in construction and design. Al Locktype centerbraces can be applied in- 
Wooden heddle frames of highest grade lum- stantly to our positive clamp hooks. 

ber with rustproof metal ends and rust- y arenes New pressed steel wing nuts, that are no 
proof hardware. wider than the thickness of shaft. 
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Satisfactory Service Since 1919 


Have familiarized all our customers with the quality of our long established products. i 
Cotton and Mail Eye Harness, Reeds, etc. : 


For further information please write us. 


Main 0517-8 ATLANTA, GEORGIA P. O. Box 1375 
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Research Work 
SHAMBOW 


Every day and often at night Shambow 
Engineers are busy working out new ideas, 












perfecting old ones, and testing what they 
find in the thorough Shambow manner. 






This continual research work has devel- 






oped many valuable ideas and improve- 
ments for Shambow Shuttles ... ideas 
which have changed weaving processes 
and saved time and money for textile man- 
ufacturers. 














Shambow Engineers are at your service to 
help you with your weaving problems. 
Send in your questions ... and watch for 
announcements of Shambow Shuttle im- 
provements. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 
== COMPANY === 


creenviite sc. WOONSOCKET RI patersonns 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: M BRADFORD HODCES BOX752 ATLANTA.CA 







IMPROVED WINDER 


FOR COTTON BAGGING, ETC. 


CAMACHINE 44W Low Model as illustrated is designed 
especially for production of geod rolls of cotton or other 
fabrics, plain or coated. An automatic system of coun- 
terweights insures rolls of even density from core to 
circumference. 
































Write for further interesting details. 






CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR ST. =Y-fele) 45 4. A. i-3" me ael-i 4 
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The Patan Adjustable Thread Guide 
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For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Easily Adjusted. I tee ‘ 


then 


VOUT See ana neaee AT 


Extreme Accuracy and Performance of setting. 


hie 


ocd 


Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Te 


Patented and Manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown,’ - - Connecticut 
Ficesshveetiersennsieiinbentinneanichamnenenanessenmenammenetininneniniainnininemmn” Fort Shelby. You'll enjoy its thoughttul, efficient, 


TTT 


A TRULY GREAT HOTEL 


When you visit Detroit next time stop at Hotel 


TCC CCC 


auvevuunnsannenasuiceauernonveasnoannenniin 


Cf Se unpretentious service . . . its savory foods and 


cozy, cheerful, charming rooms. q Every unit in 
the Hotel Fort Shelby is paneled ... servidor 


TE 


equipped ... attractively appointed and popu- 


a 
§ 


larly priced; all rooms havé private bath and 
circulating ice water. 4q Hotel Fort Shelby’s 


fi) 


location in the heart of Detroit's shopping, 


sevontanvernaneenvesneane 
HOCOUPCUUEETOAELLUCUAUOREO NEETU ANeUEEEr OT LaeEnet 


theatre, financial, insurance and wholesale 


districts is a happy one... no other large 


HOCUnONNaaaeNneeenoNN ei eeroNerY 


hotel in the metropolitan area is so near the 
principal railway terminals, airports and 
steamship piers. 900 rooms ... many as low 
as $3.00 per day ... suites $10.00 and upward. 


Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at 
the door without service charge. Write for free 
road map, and your copy of “‘Aglow with Friend- 
ROLLER CLOTHS ne A bg : liness,”” our unique and fascinating magazine. 
COTTON BLANKETS mens | oe o : 

PALMER MACHINE BELTS raw material to fin- 


FOR CALICO PRINTERS, ETC. or 
CLEARER CLOTHS JAMES KENYON & 


SIZING FLANNELS » ag ~_o i 
ROLLER CLOTHS FOR COTTON hoc, eee een : 
SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS Founded 1714 3 
U. S. AGENTS, HOTEL 
= @ 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. : me , 
25 Walker St., New York : AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS‘: 


KENYON’S of BURY | ———— 
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A high speed 
machine that 
steps up production 
and cuts down 
mill costs 


(ClLaierawy 
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selvages 


Reduces the number of burlers and in- 
spectors and also improves the quality of 
the goods. 

It is a modern machine in every respect, 
tuned to the fast production of present 
day mills. 

The cloth travels at a rapid rate, the 
labor costs are low and the cleaning and 
shearing is positive. 

Used for Cotton, Rayon, Silk or mixed 
goods. 





ARBLE' MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, 
Southern Office - Greenville, South Carolina 


regardless of 








i Howard Howard Brothers stock for immediate shipment to any part of the 
: Products: textile industry Tuffer Card Clothing; Cylinder, Doffer, Stripper, 
: CeO ER CLOTHING Burnisher and Emery Fillets; Napper Clothing; Wire Heddles; 
z Sine ED ers Hand Stripping Cards; Strickles. 
HAND. STRIPPING ‘Es ® ‘ . 
CARDS +a Shipments in the South are made from the Atlanta Branch Factory 
BURNISHER FILLETS insuring the quickest possible service. 
ts FILLETS : : : 
ee kc Also—please be reminded that the entire Howard organization is 
P< ggso ro ready at all times to serve you. Let a Howard representative show 
uipmen a . Wes . 
for recovering top fas you the true meaning of prompt, personal service 
Li s s been 
| established at owt where you are located. 
ranc actory, 2 
2 ae We, IWEER (ty ToT 1A TS ANAPRANTOE EF . wes SLLING oT 
fowth & & W., TUFFER CARD CLOTHING IS GUARANTEED AGAINST SHELLING OUT 
service is assured. 7 ne weae am 
can bo loaned to malls HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. (osice and Factory) WORCESTER, MASS. 
Howard’ products are Southern Plant: 244 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
as aap’ Ge ae Branch Offices: PHILADELPHIA, PA., and DALLAS, TEXAS 
E delivery. 
; TRADE MARK 
Cede) OID) eed 7 
x» psy PD [) y} + 
SB Sos] 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
votnvoeoavsussscanensvpowenenoncsoceccvusreasersacacsauscansnesnauesneccseacetesciueenecsnennessaneusnuetavseennensseeveureeeeresegenreneetatceneseeeeceeneuennenest1 C1 UUAEOORREEREDUE  tusses eTeNCORORDEREEDTTenRERRET ENE RENRRDET |) VOUneenreebareaaeenii 
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AN INDUSTRY - WIDE 
CARD CLOTHING SERVICE 


Henrenenannnanet 
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TYPE C 


SHEARING MACHINE 


With Automatic Seam Protector 
Eliminates All Hand Trimming of 
threads from the face, back, and 
of the goods .. . 


Can be used with a Brushing Machine 
or equipped with any number or combina- 
tion of cleaning rolls to suit the goods. 

When used with a scray and unrolling 
frame with Sewing Machine attached a large 
production is secured at low cost of 
upkeep. 

Built in all common widths. 

Let us work with you for more efficient 
shearing and for goods that look better and 
sell faster. 


MASS. 
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Do You Employ 
_ As Many As 25 Men? 


If so, you can use our Four-In-One patented 
Pay Envelope—profitably. This handy little 
time-saver is (1) a time and wage statement, 
(2) a deduction statement, (3) an employee 
receipt, and (4) a pay envelope. 


Paymasters like it because of the complaints it 
saves. Employees like it because it explains 
their pay—fully—at a glance. Nothing compli- 
cated about it ... the Four-In-One will fit 
smoothly into any payroll system you are using. 
Samples—by mail—without obligation on your 
part. 
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The 
UR-IN-ONE 


PCO 
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Pay Envelope 


PATENTED 





Honora aeepenennonenenD 


ATLANTA Envelope COMPANY 


Established 1898 
505-7-9-11 STEWART AVENUE, ATLANTA, GA. 
Manufacturers of all types of Commercial Envelopes 
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on 
Card Clothing 
U. 8. Patent No. 1759663 
With other types of straight wire clothing 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 


He 


Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia Worcester 
Chicago Cleveland Tulsa 

Pacific Coast Branches and 

Headquarters: Warehouses: 


Los Angeles, 


San Francisco Portland, Seattle 
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AUTOMATIC. . 
TEMPERATURE 


Ceutuonsnuenesaeeennceagecaaena engin iinet 
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ing, etc. Write for Bulletins. 
2739 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


231 EB. 46th St, NEW YORK 
Also 41 other cities 
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. 4 CONTROL 


FOR—Weave Rooms, Spinning : 
and Carding Rooms; also tem- - 
perature regulators for Dyeing, = 
Drying, Slashing, Wool Scour- = 
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any other material for front 

rolls, due to special tanning and 
finishing methods used. Spinna Calf © 
stands more abuse. Try a sample, test it on - 
your rolls. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


204 WEST McBEE AVE. SAWYER STREET 
GREENVILLE, S. C. PEABODY, MASS. 
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-PAGE-MADDEN CO, Inc 


277 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR 
TEXTILE PORCELAIN 
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He WIRECLOTH 
" an me Established 1835 
/ 1 ae DUFUR & CO. 
: Aeesate as Ba A RMDP vats wise ni Seitinere, ue ' : 
PRACTICAL 


MILL GONSULTANTS | 
The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bildg., 
Greensboro, N. O. 
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80 Federal &t., 
Boston, Mass. 
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IS STERILIZED? 


You’re right! None... yet, 
it is used and used without 
discrimination. This is a 
common condition ‘ 
but not where Rundle- 
Spence fountains are in- 
stalled, because R-S'_ bub- 
blers are _ outstandingly 
sanitary. This is the only 
make of fountain with 
Vertico-Slant discharge ... 
the only fountain with a 
jet that lips cannot touch. 
That is why Rundle-Spence 
Bubblers are so universally 
accepted. 


The complete line of R-S fountains, bath and 
plumbing fixtures and supplies is described in our 


new catalog. Write for it. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
451—No. Fourth St. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 





MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


COTTON 





“Buy from the Manufacturer Direct’”’ 


JAS. Hi. BILLINGTON Co. 
113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT “FOUNTAI N 


3102 set St., 
















“Established 1848” 
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|LOGEMANN | 


mmm Hand - Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm = 


Balin g — Presses 


For Waste— 











Hand operated Bal- 
ers— 
Deep-box power Bal- 








ers— 
Hydraulic Bslers— 
For Finished Goods— 







Hand operated Bal- 
ers— 

Power toggle - lever 
Balers— 










Hydraulic high-densi- 
For Yarns— 
f 
High - density power E 
Balers—~ 
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Model 26-MS. Power Baler ¢& 
specially designed for ez- E 
port yarn baling. 






There is a LOGEMANN baler for 
every purpose. 
Write for details specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
| PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


TLL 


UU 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire Southy by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 
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"ACME BALE TIE BAND 


Stocks warehoused at Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C. and addresses listed below. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


: General Offices: 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
: ATLANTA, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W. _ BROOKLYN, 219 36th St. NEW ORLEANS, Masonic Temple Bldg. 
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eet TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 





Manufactured by 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
GEORGIA BRANCH: 219-223 WALTON BLDG., — 
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"WANTED: 
IN FULL-FASHIONED MILL 


Former instructor and assistant fixer on full-fashioned knitting 
machines desires to locate in the South. Will consider position 
where advancement is possible. Address Box 86, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Building, Atlanta. 
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AND CARBON PAPERS - 


MADE TO OVERSERVE—NOT TO UNDERSELL - 
THE MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE COMPANY 
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Practical Overseer and Superintendent 


12 years experience on all classes of cotton 
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LIQUIDATIONS 


GOOD USED MACHINERY 





We specialize in good used 
equipment from our exclusive 
liquidations — complete mill 
properties. 

Appraisals for all purposes— 
surveys of mill operations indi- 
cating efficiency or otherwise 
with proposals for improvement 
of product. 


Our Southern Office is at 


your service. 


H. M. McCORD 


1400 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


New York City Boston, Mass. 
100 E. 42nd Street, 161 Devonshire Street, 


Ashland 4-0345 Liberty: 5948 


TT EL 


MCC 


Age 87, married, 


yarn and cloth, including sheeting, drills, sateen, duck, twills, 
etc. Now employed; references, desire wider opportunity. Ad- 
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dress Box 85, care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR SALE 


1—American 30 x 36/7 Monel Dyeing Machine, with ‘‘Y’’ hori- 


zontal partition, silk finish 


1—18 Spindle Patent Cone Altemus Winder, with collapsible 


swifts for art. silk. 


1—Stetton Steam Dry Form, double table, with 24 adj. Stetoe 


half hose sluminum forms. 


This equipment is practically new, and is offered at a sub- 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 
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stantial reduction. 


UNNEUOEDAMNONON NON UENRANOONNAOONNOL OOOO NOROOORENOED 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL IT? 


2 Probably you, like many other mills, 
= Why not dispose of this second-hand machinery at a profit? COTTON is 


have some equipment which you mapa ery out or are thinking of taking out and replacing with new equipment. 
thousands of cotton mills that are hardly touched by Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in COTTON. 


THOU HTON THEBONH EINE 


CU DUA Ut OeeeeNNNeHANeebeas cube TENEDENORHON CA BEDEREEN EpbeBERERE TEN i I Ont 


Such advertising produces results at small cost—why not try it out and get that second-hand 2qquipmer® off 
your hands in a profitable way? Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an advertisement. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Coast to Coast 
Roof Insulation Service 





Stocked in all Principal Cities 


In every city indicated on the above map—ad- 


dresses 


below — a complete stock 


of Mundet 


“Jointite’ Cork Roof Insulation is maintained in 
readiness for immediate application to any roof 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. No job 
is too large, too small, or too far away for Mundet. 


Engineering Service 


We have Practical Roofing Engineers at every 
branch who are always ready and willing to go 
into your roof insulation problems with you. 


Contract Service 


Mundet’s specialized Contract Department can 
be depended upon to do the installation work most 


efficiently and economically. 


Correct installation 


is just as important as securing the highest grade 


cork. 


Branch Offices in the United States 


i—Atianta 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

339 Elizabeth St., N.E., 

Atlanta, Ga. 
2—Boston 

Mundet Cork Corp. 

50 Regent St., 

North Cambridge, Mass 
3—Buffalo 

Mundet Cork Corp. 

66 Main St., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
4—Chicago 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

532 W. Erie St., 

Chicago, Il. 
5—Cincinnati 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

427 West 4th St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
6—Cleveland 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

3533 West 119th St, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
7—Detroit 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

6531 Russell St., 

Detroit, Mich. 
8—Houston 


L. Mundet & Son, Inc. of Texas 


Commerce & Palmer Sts., 

Houston, Texas. 
9—Kansas City 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

1909 Walnut St., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
10—Los Angeles 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

2051 East 37th St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Branch Offices in Canada 


21—Montreal 


Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd, 


128 St. Paul St., West, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
23— Vancouver 


Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd.. 


Vancouver, B. C 


11—Memphis 
Mundet Cork Corp., 
499 N. Front St, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
{2——M inneapolis 
Insulation Sales Co., 
Builders Exch. Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
13—New Orleans 
Mundet Cork Corp., 
432 No. Peter St., 
New Orleans, La. 
14—Philadelphia 
Mundet Cork Corp., 
329 North 2nd 8, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
15—Portiand 
Pacific Asbestos & Sup. Co., 
Front.& Clay Sts., 
Portland, Ore. 
16—Sait Lake City 
Mr. Louis A. Roser, 
254 West lst South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
17—San Francisco 
Mundet Cork Corp., 
440 Brannan 8&t., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
18—Seattie 
Pacific Asbestos & Sup. Co., 


6th Ave. No. & Harrison Ave., 


Seattle, Wash. 
19—St. Louis 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

506 So. Main 8&t., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
20—Tulsa 

Mundet Cork Corp., 

517 East 5th St., 

Tulsa, Okla. 


22—Toronte 


Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd., 


35 Booth Ave, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
24—Winnipeg 


Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd., 


Winnipeg, Man 


25—Main Office: 


Mundet Cork Corp. 


Affiliated with L. Mundet & Son—Established 1865 


450 Seventh Ave., 


New York City 


“All Roofs Need Insulation” 
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$349.21 in Three Months 


from a 
$525 Investment 


FOmM MO. 1)-2m-a-98 


SOUTH WEST Box COMPANY> 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 


MOREBEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
4895 GRAND RIVER AVE., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


DEDUCTIONS 


| a iv 
catcorimvorces | “MOUNTS” 





FREIGHT SUNDRY MEMORANOUM 





| @ 
is for 
nT 


TOTAL OF INVOICES 
LESS DEDUCTIONS 





To drain their steam-heated equipment and 
return condensate to the boiler, South West 
Box Company, Sand Springs, Oklahoma, last 
June bought a Morehead - Back -to- Boiler 
System—for $525.00. 

The above remittance memo shows that in July, 
$117.05 in fuel alone was saved as a result of 
this Morehead installation. 


Fuel saving in August was $101.65— in Sep- 
tember $130.51. 

With Morehead equipment, you can make 
important savings in your own plant. 


Get the facts. Send for our interesting 44-page 
booklet. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT C DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





SYSTEM 


COUPON 


Morehead Mfg. Co., 
Department ¢ 
Detroit, Michigan 


I'd like to have your interesting 44-page booklet, giving 
helpful information regarding the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System. This will, of course, place me under no obligation. 





Name 





Company ; - 
Address____ 


City 
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|). Sof FIRST 
CONSIDERATION" 


says R. S. Howland, of the KENDALL COMPANY 


R. S. Howland, Purchasing Agent for the Kendall Company. makers 
of Curity Products, writing on ““Why We Maintain Our Plants on the 
Sherwin-Williams Standardization Plan,”* makes the following statement: 





“The product of the mill can be no better than the morale of the 
employees working in the plant. The right kind of home environment for 
every person engaged in making Curity Products is a matter of first con- 
sideration in the Kendall Company.” 





Many famous mill properties have standardized upon Sherwin-Williams 
Mill Village Paints for mill village upkeep and beautification. (Their 
names will be gladly furnished upon request.) Formulated in the labora- 
tories of the world’s largest manufacturer of protective finishes, and 
tested in the proving ground of world-wide use under every conceivable 
extreme of condition, Sherwin-Williams Mill Village Paints offer these 
definitely proved qualities: 
field because they are made specifi- 
cally to meet the exact require- 
ments of mill village surfaces. 

2. Definite savings in painting i 
costs because fewer gallons of Mill 
Village Paint do the work. 


I. Reduced production costs 
through improved morale. 


- They look better because of 
the unvarying balance of oil and 
pigment and perfect mixture (im- 


| 3B. Mill Village Paints last longer possible to equal with mixed-on- 
under all conditions of wear in the the-job paint). 
Let an S-W Paint Engineer find a way for you to NOTE Our offices at 
"i 


Philadelphia, 


realize the fullest possible benefit from your paint [ph 
Charlotte, Atlanta and 247 East 


investment. The responsibility of proving his case to : : 
hf if AT , hi 3 Vain St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
, » —_ . . - 
you with facts ane igures wl ye Hhis—not yours. are maintained for the con- 
Write The Sherwin-Williams C ‘company, Department —yenience of mill owners and 
729, Cleveland, Ohio. operators in these sections. 





SOG NEAL RE NE EA FRESE EN ET DDD AEE, MH Tees 





One of the Kendall C ompany *s mill villages where Sherwin-Williams Mill Village Paints 
kee P proper rtyin potas condition and promote contentment 


PE PRE TROUT, EES HS DES PFO Ee We PEIN AS Ae 


ERWIN-WILLIAMS 


LEED LEE ILE ES SL TET EE 


> Z y 
Tune in Pav! Whiteman 
and the Allied Quality 
Paint Men over N. B.C. 
network Fridays 10 P.M. 
(z: 3.2.) ED seeememerentinentens 
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CONS 


NO SHRINI4 


—Condor belts, when manufactured, 
are cured under tension to eliminate 
stretch. 


—when properly applied with the 
correct allowance for “resetting” as 
specifically recommended with every 
new Condor Textyl Belt, no further 
attention to its running is required. 


! ib 


A ies 


—Condor maintains CONSTANT 
length, pulley grip, and high effi- 
» s , ciency month after month over a wide 
f te: range of atmospheric and working 


OTHER \ . — = —— conditions, users say. 


Ne a “a 
cr : y —try Condor “work muscles” — they 
CONDOR PRODUCTS turn wheels to a new economy tune. 


Flat Belt V-Belt 4 
Cone Bel Water Hos y ivisi 
One ra yy tedeaie’ / The Manhattan Rubber Mfs. Division 


Air Hose Steam Hose 


Acid Hose Fire Hose of RAYBESTOS-MANHATITAN, Inc. 


Suctionose Rubber Rolls £ Executive Offices and Factories 
Mill Sundries 5; Passaic, New Jersey 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 7 oF CONDOR TEXTYL PRODUCTS 
ALABAMA Ls 7 NORTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE 
= 
ch 


Allen & Jemison Co. Tuscaloosa Beeson Hardware Co. High Point Buford Brothers, Inc. Nashville 
Anniston Hardware Co Anniston Bernhardt 8& Seagle Co. __ Lenoir Chattanooga Belting & 
Crandall Engineering Co. Birmingham Burlington Hardware Co Burlington Supply Co. Chattanooga 
Gadsden Hardware Co. Gadsden KENTUCKY Charlotte Supply Co. Charlotte W. J. Savage Co., Inc. Knoxville 
Noojin Hdw. & Supply Co. Huntsville Ben Williamson & Co Ashland Dewey Bros. ‘Goldsboro Southern Supply Co. Jackson 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co., Bessemer & Birmg'm Cayce Mill Supply Co. Hopkinsville Gastonia Belting Co. Gastonia Summers Hardware Co Johnson City 
McGowin-Lyons Hdw.& Supply Co.,Mobile Graft-Pelle Co Louisville Hiske Hardware House Fayetteville TEXAS 
ARKANSAS Kentucky Mine Supply Co. ops cai Kester Machinery Co. High Point Boothe Mchy.&SupplyCo. Vaco 
Arkansas Mill Supply Co. Pine Bluff . Harlan Kester Machinery Co. Winston- The Mine & Smelter 
Bruce Rogers Co Fort Smith LOUIANA, Co. Owensboro Salem Supply Co. Paso 
FLORIDA . Matthew-Morse Sales Co. Charlotte North Texas Hardware C non 
C Jacksonville Murray-Brooks Hardware Houma & di Be 

The Cameron& Barkley Co., s ’ Wilmington Iron Works Wilmington 1. Runge &Co. 210 
G Tamoa&M Co., Ltd. Lake Charles - 

EORGIA Baca ia eae tle TheS Texas Belting Co., Inc iston 

a ee: eee SOUTH CAROLINA 

Atlanta Belting Co Atlanta MISSISSIPPI VIRGINIA 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co., Inc., Augusta Powell Belting Co Jackson The Cameron &BarkleyCo. Charleston Worthington Hardware 
Bibb Supply Co. Macon MISSOURI Sullivan Hardware Co. Anderson Co., Inc. unton 
D. DeTreville Savannah Essmueller Mill Furnishing Kansas City Sullivan Hardware Co Greenville WEST VIRGINIA 
A. H. Watson Columbus Company & St. Louis Sullivan Hardware Co Spartanbura Superior Supply Co t vefield 
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